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The improvement of farm workers’ wages and conditions 
of employment has in all countries proved one of the most difficult 
tasks of social policy. There is thus a special interest attaching 
to efforts directed to this end, and a new approach by any country 
merits attention elsewhere. In the ensuing article an account is 
given of recent legislation in New Zealand which links the welfare 
of the workers in an important section of the farming industry 
with measures of assistance to farm proprietors and tenants. 
Workers in most other New Zealand industries have long enjoyed 
the protection of Arbitration Court awards, but the great majority 
of farm workers have not. Under the new law provision is for the 
first time made for minimum rates of wages and paid holidays 
for dairy farm labourers, and this provision may be extended 
io other agricultural workers. As the writer of the article points out, 
there is much in the situation with which these measures are 
designed to deal and in their provisions and possible efjects that 
will repay close study by students of economic planning as applied 
to agriculture. 


SSISTANCE to agriculture on the scale now practised 

in most countries raises an important question of social 
policy. If farm proprietors and tenants are aided at the com- 
munity’s expense, should they not be required to pass on to 
their employees a fair share of the benefits received ? The 
question has been dealt with in certain countries by measures 
linking agricultural protection and farm wages. Such measures 
—the English Corn Production Act of 1917 (repealed in 1921), 
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the Swedish sugar-beet scheme and the recent emergency 
legislation in the Netherlands are examples—have attracted 
much attention elsewhere and the opinion is gaining ground 
that farm workers are entitled to share in the benefits conferred 
upon their industry. The right of the State to intervene for 
their protection cannot be questioned: by imposing controls 
and rendering assistance which influence profoundly the size 
and structure of the industry, the State has indeed assumed a 
measure of responsibility for its conditions of employment. 
With every increase in the scale of agricultural protection 
both the State’s responsibility and the logic of farm workers’ 
claims are further emphasised. 

As regards the methods to be adopted in regulating con- 
ditions of employment, there is less agreement. In most coun- 
tries the formulation of policy, if it has begun at all, is in 
an early and experimental stage. In these circumstances a 
special interest attaches to any new attempt to solve the prob- 
lem. Recent legislation in New Zealand, which links the 
regulation of farm wages and conditions to a system of guaran- 
teed prices for farm products, is a case in point, and the results 
of its application will be widely studied. 

The situation with which this legislation was designed 
to deal resembles in certain fundamental features the farm 
labour situation in other countries.1_ Farm proprietors and 
tenants in New Zealand were well organised both locally and 
nationally ; by a special provision of the Electoral Act rural 
electorates enjoyed a Parliamentary representation more than 
proportional to their population ; and farm interests had long 
been a dominant influence in the Legislature. Farm workers, 
on the other hand, with few exceptions were unorganised. 
At the latest date for which figures were available only 6 per 
cent. of them were members of trade unions, as compared 
with an average of 27 per cent. of workers in other industries.* 
Moreover, trade union organisation was largely confined to such 
seasonal workers as shearers and others employed in the shearing 





1 For a more detailed account, cf. H. BetsHaw: “ Agricultural Labour in 
New Zealand ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933 
(reprinted in: BeLtsnaw and others: Agricultural Organisation in New Zealand 
(Melbourne University Press, 1936), pp. 194-210). 

2 Calculated from the figures for December 1925 as given in New Zealand 
Official Year-Book, 1930, p. 884. In December 1934 the number of members of 
registered trade unions in the agricultural and pastoral industry had increased 
to 5,877 as compared with 2,903 in 1925 (New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1936, 
p- 640). 
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sheds and workers on itinerant grain-threshing and chaff- 
cutting mills. The latest returns of registered unions ! included 
only three unions of non-seasonal farm workers with a member- 
ship of 1,579 in three districts. Lacking both organisation 
and the protection of minimum-wage regulation, most farm 
workers were forced to rely solely on their own mobility and 
knowledge of employment opportunities ; but these, though 
greater than in most older countries, were probably too limited 
to ensure either the most efficient utilisation of the total working 
force or the maintenance of wages at the highest point consistent 
with the actual productivity of labour. 

Although wages and working conditions in manufacturing, 
mining, transport and distribution had for more than forty 
years been fixed by collective agreements or Arbitration Court 
awards, the Court had consistently refused, for reasons which 
will presently be indicated, to make an award for general 
farm labourers. Only a few small groups of farm workers, 
engaged mainly in shearing and harvesting, were covered by 
awards ; and the wage rates and conditions fixed in their case 
probably had little influence on the terms of employment of the 
general labourers who form the great majority of farm wage 
earners. 

Farm workers were consequently in a position of relative 
inferiority. In other industries the Arbitration Court, by stab- 
ilising and standardising wage rates and by facilitating the 
development of trade unions, had afforded real protection to 
workers whose bargaining power was slight. Farm labourers, 
whose need for such protection was especially acute, were left 
to their own devices. To suggest that exploitation was a general 
or a common consequence of this situation would be mislead- 
ing ; but the possibility of abuse was always present and there 
can be no doubt that cases of exploitation did occur. A recent 
description of dairy farming as “ New Zealand’s sweated 
primary industry” 2, though no doubt it referred mainly 
to the hardships of small farmers and their families, was equally 
applicable to many of the labourers who share their lot. Cases 
of individual hardship were not, however, the only consequence 





+ Report of the Department of Labour, 1936, pp. 18, 21, 22. The figures relate 
to the end of 1935. They do not include all non-seasonal farm workers who are 
members of trade unions, since a certain number belong to general labourers’ 
unions, 

? W. B. Surcu: Recent Economic Changes in New Zealand (Wellington, 
1936), Preface. 
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of the special position of the farming industry. Approximately 
one-third of New Zealand’s income is derived from the sale 
abroad of farm products the prices of which are subject to wide 
and frequent fluctuations. In consequence the national income 
as a whole is liable to corresponding variation. For a number 
of reasons large sections of the national price structure are rela- 
tively rigid ; and it follows that the effects of changing prices 
and fluctuating national income are apt to be unduly con- 
centrated on those sections of the community which are left 
unprotected. When export prices fall, farmers, who export 
about two-thirds of their production, are the first to suffer. 
Most of their costs are fixed or can be reduced only at the expense 
of serious loss in productivity. Wages are one of the few items 
in which reductions can be made. Because of their weakness 
in bargaining, farm labourers, though slow to share in farm 
prosperity, are thus quick to feel the effects of any fall in farm 
prices. Were the cost structure in secondary industry less 
rigid and the prices of farm supplies and the cost of marketing 
farm products more elastic (both conditions which seem almost 
impossible to realise), the pressure on farm wages might be 
eased. As it is, the exposed position of farm workers in an 
economy elsewhere characterised by regulation and rigidity 
brings with it more than their due share of the losses of depres- 
sion. It is in such circumstances as these that the main explana- 
tion must be sought for the persistent disparity between farm 
wages and wages in other industries which is illustrated in the 
accompanying diagram. 

As the diagram shows, farm wage rates are both lower and 
less stable than those in other industries. During the post- 
war period real wages averaged some 25 per cent. less in farming 
than in other industries. Although differences in methods of 
calculation and in ways of living make such a figure a rough 
index of the order of magnitude of the difference rather than 
a precise measure, the disparity is very striking. The difference 
in variability between farm and other wage rates is even greater. 
From 1919 to 1935 the average year-to-year change in the 
index of farm wages was 4.0 points, or 4.9 per cent. of the average 
index for the period. In other industries the average change 
was 2.5 points or 2.3 per cent. Farm wages thus fluctuated 
twice as much as other wages. As comparable statistics of 
employment and unemployment are not available the picture 
is incomplete. There is, however, ample evidence that for 
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A = Agricultural and pastoral industry (1914 
B = Other industries (1914 = 105.1). 


The index numbers from which curve A is plotted are, for the vears 1926-1931, those given 
in New Zealand Official Y ear-Book, 1932, p. 693, and 1933, p. 588. 
have been calculated (in the same way as the published figures) by dividing the index numbers 
828, by the corresponding index numbers of 


of money wage rates, reduced to the base 1914 = 


retail prices. (Sources : 
Monthly Abstract of Statistics, July 1936, pp. 28 and 29.) 
y calculated from those for curve 


p. XVii. 


workers in employment real wages were substantially lower 
and more variable in farming than in other industries. 

Farm workers were clearly in need of some protection, and 
the legislation which has recently been enacted and which forms 


Statistical Report on Prices, Wages, etc., 1928, p. 53, and 1934, p. 16, and 
The index numbers for curve B were 
A and from corresponding index numbers for all industries, 
similarly obtained, by using the weights given in Statistical Report on Prices, Wages, etc., 1928, 
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For the remaining years they 


the main subject of this article is designed to meet that need. 
To appreciate its full significance and to understand why such 
protection has been so long delayed it is necessary to trace the 
fate of earlier attempts to secure some form of regulation. 


FARMING AND THE ARBITRATION SYSTEM 


The obligation to submit industrial disputes to the Court 


of Arbitration for final settlement was first introduced in 1894. 
In essence, the system remained the same until 1932, when the 


compulsory provisions of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 


tion Act were substantially repealed. 


in June 1936. 
The system applies only to disputes involving registered 


unions of workers, and in the case of any dispute the Court 


They were re-enacted 


may refuse to make an award if, for any reason, it considers 





that an award ought not to be made. In the case of farm labour- 
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ers it has chosen to exercise this power. Applications for an award 
were made by unions of such workers in 1908, 1919 and 1925, 
and were opposed by the representatives of farm employers. 

The Court’s reasons for refusing an award may be briefly 
summarised. On the first occasion they included : the scattered 
nature of the industry and the strong feeling of employers 
against such an award, and the consequent difficulty of enforce- 
ment ; the magnitude of the interests involved and the con- 
sequent need to demonstrate conclusively (which it considered 
had not been done) both the necessity for an award and the 
benefits to be secured by regulation ; the absence of sufficient 
evidence of keen dissatisfaction with existing wages ; the practice 
of giving board and lodging to a large proportion of agricultural 
workers, in the case of whom the question of a living wage 
therefore did not arise ; the fact that farm wages had increased 
since 1894 and were better than in Australia ; the fact that the 
living accommodation of farm workers had been dealt with by 
legislation ; the difficulty of fixing a flat minimum rate when so 
many different types of workers were involved and when, 
according to the evidence submitted, some three or four thousand 
farm workers in one district alone would not be able to earn 
the wage paid to the ordinary competent farm hand and would 
have to be given permits to work for lower rates ; and the diffi- 
culty, in some cases amounting to “a practical impossibility ”’, 
of fixing any definite hours of work. The Court added, however, 
that “if a strong case had been made out for interference [it] 
might have felt compelled to make an award on the subject, 
and to attempt to regulate the hours of work and wages of 
general farm hands ” ; and it reeommended that day labourers 
and harvesters be paid not less than certain specified rates 
of wages and that all regular farm workers should have a weekly 
half-holiday and at least one week’s holiday per year on full 
pay.! In its latest decision in 1925, the Court referred to the 
“ difficulties inseparable from the preparation of an award 
covering all classes of farm-work’’, and particularised as 
follows : 


The work of a dairy farm is carried on under entirely different 
conditions from those under which the work of an orchard is conducted. 
The conditions of work on an agricultural farm differ from those on a 








1 New ZEALAND, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Awards, Recommendations, 
Agreements, etc., made under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, New 
Zealand, Vol. IX, 1908, pp. 517-528. 
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sheep-station, and from those on dairy farms and orchards. Then, 
too, conditions vary from farm to farm and from district to district. 
Farm hands are employed to do one or more of several widely differing 
classes of work, and such matters as climatic conditions, seasons, 
soil, crops, markets, and transport have to be separately considered in 
respect of every class of farm in every part of the country in determin- 
ing the manner in which the work of a farm is to be carried on. Very 
cogent evidence and very full information must accordingly be placed 
before the Court in order to enable it to determine whether it 1s pos- 
sible to make an award in such a case as the present. No such evidence 
or information is forthcoming, and the Court has no material before 
it upon which it can act. 


It referred in addition to the small membership of the union 
applying for an award (100 as compared with the 16,000 farm 
workers in the district) and to the absence of any evidence of the 
existence among farm labourers of “ such serious dissatisfaction 
in regard to the fairness of their wages and conditions of employ- 
ment as to give rise to an industrial dispute ”’. ! 

In the case of certain other groups of farm workers—shearers 
and shearing-shed hands, threshing-mill and chaff-cutter hands, 
musterers, packers and drovers—the circumstances of whose 
employment do not differ greatly from farm to farm or from 
district to district, the Court had overruled the farmers’ objec- 
tions and had granted awards. These groups, though small in 
numbers, are by no means unimportant. The work they do is 
urgent and essential, and their wages form a substantial part 
of the total labour costs in sheep farming and wheat growing. 
Although the nature of their occupations, which in most cases 
bring them together in groups for lengthy periods, is such as to 
favour trade union organisation, the competition of small 
farmers and farmers’ sons sets limits to their economic power ; 
and it was generally believed that the wages and conditions 
granted by the Court were more favourable than could have 
been obtained without its help. For this and other reasons ” 
the Court’s refusal to make any general award for farm workers 
did not dispose entirely of the farmers’ objection to wage regula- 
tion. The only way, the farmers’ organisations considered, in 
which their interests could be adequately safeguarded would be 
by the total abolition of compulsory arbitration. * Failing this, 





1 Idem, Vol. XXV A, 1925, p. 772. The figure of 16,000 was apparently a 
mistake. It may have been a misprint for 6,000. 
2 See below, p. 301. 


% See, for example, the statements submitted to the National Industrial 
Conference of 1928 by the representatives of the New Zealand Farmers’ Union, 
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they desired exemption for all farm workers and for associated 
industries, such as the manufacture of butter and cheese and 
the processing of meat, which had been subject to awards. At 
the very least they asked for an amendment giving third parties 
substantially interested in any dispute (for instance, farmers 
in disputes affecting such associated industries and transport) 
the right to appear before the Court. ! 

' The Court’s decision of 1925, like its earlier decisions, had 
not ruled out altogether the possibility of an award for farm 
workers. Certain of its reasons for refusing to make an award— 
such as the small membership of the union making application 
and the absence of sufficient evidence of dissatisfaction with 
existing wages—might not always exist, and its statement 
that “ very cogent evidence and very full information ’”’ would 
have to be placed before it to enable it to make an award seemed 
to leave open at least the possibility of an award at some later 
date. 

To remove all danger of such a development, and to afford 
some relief from the depression caused by the severe fall in the 
prices of farm products from 1926 on, a Bill was introduced 
in 1927 to exclude farming and associated industries from the 
jurisdiction of the Court. The proposal met with strong opposi- 
tion, some of which came from the larger co-operative dairy 
companies which feared loss from industrial strife if compulsory 
arbitration were abolished *, and the Bill was dropped. An 
Act was, however, passed giving temporary exemption. No 
new award relating to farming or to the manufacture of milk 
products was to be made and no existing award was to be 
amended or extended before 1 September 1928. This exemption 
was later extended for a second year, subject to the proviso 
that an award might be made with the consent of all parties 
to it, and was then allowed to lapse. By 1929 there had been 
a substantial recovery, which, of course, proved later to be 
only temporary, in the prices of farm products. 

With the severe depression which set in the following year, 
the farmers’ opposition to the Court became much more pro- 





the sheep farmers and the dairy farmers (National Industrial Conference : Report 
of Proceedings (Wellington, Government Printer, 1928), pp. 133 et seq., 172, 
178-182 and 192-194). 

1 Ibid., p. 141. 

2 Cf. H. Betsnaw : “ Agricultural Labour in New Zealand ”’, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933, p. 45. 
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nounced.! Half measures such as the exemption of farming 
and associated industries were no longer acceptable, and the 
farmers’ organisations, joined now by those of the industrial 
employers, demanded the total abolition of the Court’s com- 
pulsory powers. This time they were successful. The Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act of 1932 restricted 
the Court’s jurisdiction to disputes reverred to it by the almost 
unanimous consent of the parties, and to disputes in which 
women workers were involved. 

With the main source of the Court’s authority thus removed, 
it was hoped that the disparity between farm and industrial 
prices would be sensibly diminished. The farmers’ indictment 
of the arbitration system had included many charges, but most 
of them could be summed up in one main count. Arbitration 
Court awards, by protecting wages and working conditions in 
secondary industries, kept up the costs of producing, transport- 
ing and processing farm products, and thus reduced the farmers’ 
net returns. The secondary industries, sheltered by a tariff, 
could pass on increased costs, but farmers, dependent on the 
proceeds from exports and unable to influence world prices, 
could not. Consequently, it was argued, when urban workers 
benefited from Arbitration Court awards they did so at the 
expense of the farming community. The argument, though 
often pushed too far, was not entirely without foundation. 
There is a real conflict of interest between sheltered and un- 
sheltered industries. To suppose, however, that abolition of 
the arbitration system would relieve the depression in the farm- 
ing industry was to ignore the real causes of that depression 
and to exaggerate the influence of Arbitration Court awards 
on farm costs. The farm depression was due to a variety of 
causes of which the fall in world prices and the inflexibility 
of an excessive burden of fixed charges were the chief, and 
the part played by the arbitration system was almost certainly 
so small as to be relatively unimportant. * 


1 Cf. E. J. Ricnes: “The Depression and Industrial Arbitration in New 
Zealand,” in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933. 


2 For an analysis of the causes of the farm depression cf. New ZEALAND : 
Report of the Economic Committee (Wellington, Government Printer, 1932), and 
H. Betsuaw : “ Crisis and Readjustment in New Zealand ”, in Journal of Political 
Economy, Vol. XLI, No. 6, Nov. 1933. On the extent to which the Arbitration 
Court was responsible, cf. also an earlier discussion by J. B. Conp.irre, in New 
Zealand in the Making (London, 1930), pp. 355-360. 

Mr. James P. BELsHAw, in a study not yet published, estimates that a reduction 
of 10 per cent. in all rates of wages fixed by Arbitration Court awards and industrial 
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The abolition of compulsory arbitration was, moreover, 
certain to involve hardship for the less strongly organised 
groups of workers ; and there was reason to fear that any reduc- 
tion in farm costs which might result from wage reductions 
would be swallowed up in checking the fall in land values. 
There would thus be no gain in employment to offset the work- 
ers’ losses from wage reductions, and the farmers themselves 
would, in many cases, derive no benefit. For land values 
had already fallen to such an extent that the farmer’s equity 
in his land had frequently vanished altogether. Where this 
had happened, only the mortgagee would benefit from any wage 
reductions. 

The virtual suspension of compulsory arbitration lasted 
for four years, from March 1932 to May 1936.1 During this 
time employers and workers, with few exceptions, were free 
to settle wages and conditions of employment without the 
intervention of any outside authority. For at least the first 
half of the period, moreover, the industrial situation was such 
as to strengthen the bargaining power of employers, and to 
weaken that of workers. Unemployment reached a level never 
before experienced, and trade union membership fell off. Yet 
on the average the reductions which took place in wage rates 
in industries other than farming were relatively small. From 
March 1932, when the Court’s powers were restricted, to June 
1934, the lowest point, the index of men’s money wage rates 
in all industries fell by only 5% per cent. or less than the fall 
in the cost of living as measured by the index numbers of retail 
prices. In the three industrial groups most closely associated 
with farming (land transport, shipping and cargo working, and 
food and drink) the average decline was about the same as in the 
general wage index. In the agricultural and pastoral industry 
it was greater, and amounted to 12.3 per cent. The published 
statistics do not show what proportion of the latter decline 
occurred in rates formerly fixed by Arbitration Court awards, 
but the average wage rates in typical farm occupations, repro- 





agreements would have reduced total farm costs directly by only a fraction of 1 per 
cent. (since direct labour costs formed only 25 per cent. of total farm costs and 
only one-tenth of all farm workers were covered by awards) and indirectly by not 
more than 1 to 2 per cent. (through a reduction in the costs of materials purchased by 
farmers). 

1 For an account of the consequences of this suspension, and of the restoration 
of compulsory arbitration in 1936, see the writer’s article : “The Restoration of 
Compulsory Arbitration in New Zealand ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1936. 
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duced in table I, suggest that the proportion was probably 
substantial. 


TABLE I. WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF FARM WORKERS IN NEW ZEALAND : 
DECLINE FROM PRE-DEPRESSION LEVEL TO LOWEST POINT REACHED 











| Wage rates at 31 March * Percentage declines 
Occupation Sh) ate ae 
1930 1932 | 1933 1930-193al1999-1933 1930-1933 
| | | 
s d. | s. a. | & d. 


(a) Never covered by 
Arbitration Court 





awards : 
General farm hands 69 0/|45 5 |41 8 34.2 9.2 | 40.2 
(agricultural) 
Ploughmen 70 0/48 8 |45 4 30.5 6.9 35.2 
Shepherds 80 0 | 49 11,48 9 37.6 | 23 | 39.1 
Dairy-farm hands 69 0 | 43 5 |37 4% 37.1 | 140%! 45.94 


(b) Formerly covered 
by awards : 




















Threshing-mill hands (111 O | 97 O | 84 0O 12.6 | 13.4 |; 243 

Shearers (per 100 sheep | 
shorn) 34 0 | 26 O | 22 6 23.5 | 13.5 33.8 

Wool-pressers 94 6 | 75 O | 64 0 20.6 | 14.7 | 32.3 





* New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1935, p. 600, and 1936, p. 628. The figures are averages 
of the rates paid to adult male workers in the four main districts and include (except in the case 
of threshing-mill hands) an allowance for the estimated money value of board and lodging sup- 
plied. It should be noted that they are not comparable with the figures in the first column of 
table III below. In the latter the value of board and lodging is taken as 17s. 6d. in 1936 (the 
rate specified in the Agricultural Workers Act, 1936), which would correspond to 21s. 2d. in 
1930, while in the former it is taken as 29s. in 1930 (this amount being based on the results of 
a special investigation in 1928 and intended, according to information supplied by the Govern- 
ment Statistician, to represent what a worker would be required to pay if he resided away from 
his work rather than what it would cost his employer to provide the board and lodging). In the 
ease of the 1930 figures there still remains a slight unexplained discrepancy between the two 
tables, but this does not affect the conclusions drawn from them. 

* Figure for 31 March 1934. 

* 1932-1934. 

* 1930-1934. 


In any case, as the table shows, the average decline in 
wage rates from March 1932 on was greatest in those farm 
occupations which had formerly enjoyed the protection of 
Arbitration Court awards.! The greater part of the reductions 
in most other farm wage rates had already taken place before 
that date. The total decline, however, from the pre-depression 
to the lowest rate was less in the occupations formerly covered 
by awards—a factor due, no doubt, mainly to the presence in 





1 The figures for cash wage rates, which at the time of writing are available 
only from 1932 on, show this even more clearly. The declines in cash wage rates 
from March 1932 to March 1933 (the lowest point for all the occupations con- 
sidered) averaged 15.9 per cent. in the three occupations formerly covered by 
awards and only 5.3 per cent. in the four occupations not so covered. (Cf. New 
Zealand Official Year-Book, 1937, p. 672.) 
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those occupations of trade union organisation—and perhaps 
also in some degree to their seasonal character. 

What would have happened had the powers of the Arbitra- 
tion Court remained untouched is a matter for speculation, 
but it is at least possible that the wage rates of those groups 
of farm workers which were covered by its awards would have 
fallen somewhat less. To the extent that this may have been 
the case, farmers benefited directly, at the expense of farm 
workers, from the restriction of the Court’s powers. Whether 
they benefited at all indirectly is open to doubt. The number 
of workers applying for jobs on farms, and consequently the 
wage rates of farm labourers, are influenced by the rates ob- 
tainable in other industries. The closest connection is, however, 
with the rates paid to general labourers on public works, and 
these were not determined by Arbitration Court awards even 
prior to 1932. The average reduction from March 1932 to June 
1934 of 3.6 per cent. in money wage rates in all non-farm indus- 
tries, and 5.3 per cent. in the three industries most closely 
associated with farming—a reduction in each case less than 
the fall in retail prices—is not likely to have made employment 
in those industries less attractive to farm labourers than it was 
before. Consequently it probably had no effect on the ability 
of the farmer to obtain labour at the same or lower wages than 
previously. It is also unlikely, if the estimate cited above 
can be taken as a guide, to have reduced his costs, other than 
labour costs, to any significant extent. When it is remembered 
that the reduction which occurred in non-farm wage rates might 
very well have taken place, parallel to the fall in retail prices, 
even if the compulsory powers of the Court had been main- 
tained, it appears doubtful whether the virtual abolition of 
these powers brought the farmer any indirect benefit at all. 


FARMING AND THE STATE 


The farmers’ opposition to outside intervention in the fixing 
of farm wages has not prevented them from seeking Govern- 
mental assistance in other ways. In either case their attitude 
was determined by considerations of immediate interest rather 
than by any doctrinaire philosophy. The earliest examples 
of State action, having their origin in the needs of a pioneering 
community, were frankly opportunist, and in later legisla- 
tion the same feature is apparent. In recent years, however, 
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the range and scope of intervention have been increasing at a 
rate which was bound, sooner or later, to compel the formula- 
tion of a comprehensive policy. The severe depression which 
began in 1930 speeded up the process and a special Economic 
Committee formulated and the Government adopted a plan 
designed to meet the crisis in national finance and to promote 
recovery by restoring profit margins.! As farming was the 
most important industry and a recovery in the purchasing 
power of farmers was an essential condition of prosperity 
in other industries, a major object of the plan was to restore 
farm income. Measures concerned with agriculture thus occupied 
a central place in a policy which included many of the elements 
of economic planning. During the succeeding years the role 
of the State has continued to develop and with it public interest 
in the general notion of planned control of economic life. In 
the policy of the present Government agricultural planning 
is a declared objective. 

To describe in any detail the various forms of State inter- 
vention would take more space than can be given in this article. * 
All that can be done is to indicate the main types and to point 
out a significant omission. 

Apart from the general legal framework within which farm- 
ing, like other industries, must work, and the special regulation 
of land tenure and transfer, there is in New Zealand a consider- 
able volume of legislation concerning farm finance and market- 
ing. In addition, assistance is given to farmers at many points 
by the Department of Agriculture (in testing and grading, soil 
analysis, instructional work, etc.), by subsidies on fertilisers, 
by railway freight concessions on lime, fertilisers and certain 
farm produce, and, in the case of wheat growing, by tariff 
protection. The most important forms of intervention have 
developed during and since the war, usually in times of economic 
stress due to low or falling prices. This was the case in particular 
with the various export control boards established in 1922 
and subsequent years to act as the agents of farm producers 


1 Cf. Report of the Economic Committee, cited above ; H. Betsuaw : “ Crisis 
and Readjustment in New Zealand ”’, cited above; and A. H. Tockrer: “Recovery 
Measures in New Zealand ”’, in Economic Record, March 1935 (Supplement). 

2 For fuller information cf. BELsuaw and others: Agricultural Organisation 
in New Zealand (op. cit.) ; W. B. Surcn : op. cit. ; H. Betsuaw : “ Mortgage Adjust- 
ment and the Reorganisation of Farm Finance in New Zealand”, in Journal of 
Farm Economics, Aug. 1936; W. H. Cocker: “ Relief of Mortgagors in New 
Zealand ”’, in Economic Record, Dec. 1936 ; and W. MitLar Smiru : The Marketing 
of Australian and New Zealand Primary Products (London, Pitman, 1936). 
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in the preparation, storage, shipment and sale abroad of meat, 
dairy produce, fruit and honey. It was also the case with recent 
legislation providing for the adjustment of farm debts. The 
public provision of credit facilities, on the other hand, was in its 
early stages a response to the heavy credit needs of farming 
in a pioneer community which possessed no adequate capital 
market ; but in recent years these facilities have been extended 
and reorganised to meet the special conditions of depression. 

The first experience of marketing control came during the 
war, but by 1921 a general desire to return to “ normalcy ”’ 
had led to the abandonment of the various wartime restrictions. 
The depression of 1921-22 brought a sharp reaction and in 
February 1922 the first of the control boards, consisting of 
Government nominees and representatives of the meat industry, 
was constituted under an Act which affirmed that the “ public 
economic welfare will be promoted ”’ by interference in market- 
ing. In the case of this board and (with the exception of a 
brief period) the dairy control board, a limited control was 
exercised involving research, grading, the regulation of shipping 
and insurance, advertising and certain other functions. The 
fruit and honey control boards, and for a short time the dairy 
board, have exercised absolute control of marketing, taking 
over the produce as soon as it is ready for export, grading, 
handling, storing, insuring, shipping and selling it under such 
conditions as they consider fit, and remitting the net proceeds 
to the original owners. In 1934, to increase the already valuable 
services rendered to farmers by organised marketing, an Act 
was passed to co-ordinate the work of the various boards under 
the direction of an Executive Commission of Agriculture. 

Although much the greater part of the rural credit in New 
Zealand is provided by private banks, trading firms and indi- 
viduals, State institutions are important sources of both long- 
term and intermediate credit and exert a market influence out of 
proportion to the volume of their loans. Long-term credit 
is provided by the State Advances Department, established 
1894, and the Public Trust Office, established 1873, and inter- 
mediate credit by the Rural Intermediate Credit Board, which 
began operations in 1928. 

During the depression which became acute in 1931, the 
decline in farmers’ incomes, consequent on a sharp fall in export 
prices, led to a demand for legislative action to reduce the 
burden of farm debt. Temporary relief was given under the 
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Mortgagors and Tenants Relief Act of 1931 and subsequent 
amendments.! Mortgagees might be prohibited from exercising 
any of their powers, the rate of interest might be reduced, its 
due date postponed and arrears remitted, and the payment of 
principal postponed. Under the Rural Mortgagors Final Adjust- 
ment Act, 1934-35, permanent relief was given. Where mort- 
gages were considered to be excessive in relation to the value 
of farm property (such value having declined greatly as a 
consequence of the fall in the prices of farm products), the 
liabilities of the mortgagor might be reduced to within his 
capacity to pay. Moreover, these relief measures in their initial 
stages formed part of the general plan, already mentioned, 
to restore profit margins in agriculture and in industry by re- 
ducing costs and depreciating the currency. Receipts from 
exports, the main source of farm income, were increased in terms 
of New Zealand currency by an exchange depreciation which 
reduced the value of the New Zealand pound from 18s. 2d. to 16s. 
English sterling, while costs were cut by general reductions 
in wages, rents, land taxation and market rates of interest, as 
well as in the direct burden of agricultural indebtedness. Further 
assistance was afforded by the provision of cheap credit for the 
purchase of fertilisers, a subsidy and a fixed maximum price 
for superphosphate, reductions in railway freight charges on 
farm products, exemption from sales tax on farm equipment, 
partial derating of farm land and subsidies from the Unemploy- 
ment Fund for developmental work. 

In addition, a beginning was made in 1932 with the settle- 
ment of unemployed workers on small farms, as a means not 
merely of relieving unemployment but of “ ensuring a supply of 
readily available and skilled labour for employment by neigh- 
bouring farmers on seasonal farm work ”’.2 This scheme was 
further developed under the Small Farms (Relief of Unemploy- 
ment) Act, 1932-33, which provides that, if sufficient areas of 
unoccupied Crown land are not available, and private holdings 
cannot be secured by voluntary agreement, the Crown may 
compulsorily acquire or resume land which, in the opinion 
of the Small Farms Board, “ is not being adequately used ”’, or 
may for the same reason arrange to lease private land without 





* This was not the first time that such relief had been given. Legislation 
to protect mortgagors had been enacted in 1914, 1915, 1917 and 1924. (Cf. New 
ZEALAND : Parliamentary Debates, First Session 1936, Vol. CCXLVI, p. 732.) 


2 New Zealand Official Y ear-Book, 1933, p. 610. 
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first acquiring it. The owner or occupier may appeal against 
the Board’s decision but only on two grounds: either that 
the land is being used for productive purposes “ to a reasonable 
extent ’’, or that the loss of it would leave him with an area 
insufficient for the “ reasonable requirements of himself and his 
family’. The Act thus declares in effect that incompetent 
private enterprise can be dispossessed by the State, and it 
gives a freedom and an initiative to its administrators which 
find no parallel in previous legislation. 1 

In all the measures taken for the benefit of New Zealand’s 
major industry there was one conspicuous omission. Assist- 
ance was given in one way or another to every type of farm 
proprietor, but at no point were the interests of farm wage 
earners safeguarded. This statement is subject to an important 
qualification : in an economic system based on private enter- 
prise, the farm worker’s employment and earnings are conditioned 
by the prosperity of his employer, and the general plan of cost 
reduction, by enabling farmers to continue operations, was 
calculated to benefit farm workers indirectly. But in one respect 
(by depriving the organised minority of farm workers of the 
protection of Arbitration Court awards) the plan benefited 
farmers at the direct expense of farm workers ; and in general, 
a scheme so comprehensive may legitimately be judged by what 
it omits to do as well as by what it does. Both the recovery 
plan as it developed to 1935 and, with the exception of laws 
on living accommodation, the whole complex of earlier farm 
legislation were open to criticism for their failure to link with 
assistance to farmers at least a minimum of protection for the 
living standards of the largest single group of wage earners in 
the country. 

The situation was one to which a Labour Government 
was bound to give attention. In the general election of November 
1935, which resulted in the defeat of the Coalition Government 
which had been in office during the depression, one of the main 
issues at stake was the Labour Party’s plan for “ guaranteed 
prices to farmers for the supply of primary products sufficient 
to satisfy the internal and external requirements of the Domin- 
ion ’’. The scheme, which was designed to “ abolish the present 
speculative nature ” of farmers’ incomes, brought victory to its 








1 For an analysis of this legislation and its implications, cf. D. O. WILLIAMS : 
“ Land Settlement and Settlement Finance’, in: BELSHaw and others: op. cit., 
pp. 140-143. 
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sponsors in a number of rural electorates, thus contributing 
in an important degree to the accession to power for the first 
time in New Zealand of a Labour Government. The scheme 
was, moreover, part of a general plan “ to organise an internal 
economy that will distribute production and service in a way 
that will guarantee to every person able and willing to work 
an income sufficient to provide him and his dependants with 
everything necessary to make a ‘ home’ and ‘ home life’ in the 
best sense of the meaning of those terms”; and was coupled 
with the promise of “a statutory minimum wage and salary 
to provide an adequate standard of living for all workers ”’.' 

The first step in the application of the guaranteed price 
scheme was the adoption on 15 May 1936 of a Primary Products 
Marketing Act, the preamble to which declares that “ it is 
considered essential in the public interest that producers of 
primary products should, as far as possible, be protected from 
the effect of fluctuations in the market prices thereof”, and 
that “it is thought that the most effective and appropriate 
way of affording such protection, so far as relates to primary 
products intended for export, is to provide that the Government, 
on behalf of the Crown, shall acquire the ownership of such 
products at prices to be fixed and promulgated from time to 
time, and, so far as relates to primary products intended for 
consumption in New Zealand, is to empower the Government 
in its discretion either to acquire the ownership thereof at 
fixed prices or to control the sale and distribution thereof. ” 
The administration of the Act is entrusted to a specially created 
Primary Products Marketing Department under the control 
of a Minister of Marketing. 

For the first year, from 1 August 1936 to 31 July 1937, 
the application of the scheme is limited to that section of the 
farming industry, namely dairy farming, whose need was the 
greatest. The Act provides that the prices to be fixed for dairy 
produce for this period are to be based on the average market 
price for the eight to ten years prior to 31 July 1935. In fixing 
prices for subsequent years regard must be had, in addition, 
to the following considerations : 


(a) The necessity in the public interest of maintaining the stability 
and efficiency of the dairy industry ; 





* Quotations from the Labour Party election manifesto (Standard, 13 Nov. 
1935). Cf. New ZEALAND : Budget, 1936, pp. 1 and 19. 
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(b) The costs involved in the efficient production of dairy produce ; 


(c) The general standard of living of persons engaged in the dairy 
industry in comparison with the general standard of living throughout 
New Zealand ; 

(d) The estimated cost to the Department of marketing the dairy- 
produce concerned, and also the cost of the general administration 
of this Act ; 

(e) Any other matters deemed to be relevant. 


Moreover, the prices fixed “ shall be such that any efficient 
producer engaged in the dairy industry under usual conditions 
and in normal circumstances should be assured of a sufficient 
net return from his business to enable him to maintain himself 
and his family in a reasonable state of comfort. ”’ 

The effective application of guaranteed prices for dairy pro- 
duce was followed by the passage of the Mortgagors and Lessees 
Rehabilitation Act of 1 October 1936, which provides for the 
permanent adjustment of farm mortgages on the basis of the 
guaranteed price. Under this Act, which repeals previous laws 
on the subject, any farmer and any owner of a home or certain 
other types of property who cannot meet his liabilities may 
apply not later than 31 January 1937 for relief to a special 
Court or Adjustment Commission. The general purpose of the 
Act in so far as it relates to farmer applicants is— 
to retain them in the use and occupation of their farms as efficient 
producers, and to make such adjustments of their liabilities as will 
ensure that the liabilities secured on any property do not exceed the 
value of that property, that the rent of any leasehold property does 
not exceed the rental value of that property, and that the total amount 
and terms of payment of all their liabilities (whether secured or un- 
secured) are such that, after allowing for all normal current expenditure 
and providing for the maintenance of themselves and their families 
in a reasonable standard of comfort, the applicants may reasonably 


be expected to meet their liabilities as they become due, either out 
of their own moneys or by borrowing on reasonable terms. 


The Act is intended, in short, to reduce liabilities to such 
a level as will allow the competent farmer “ to devote his time 
to production freed from the menace of possible foreclosure 
or eviction’ and to “receive a decent standard of living for 
himself and his wife and family ” while at the same time con- 
serving to the mortgagee “the values which are now sustained 
by his security. ” ? 





1 NEw ZEALAND: Budget, 1936, p. 5. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL WorKERS ACT, 1936 


The benefits conferred on the farming community by this 
legislation were obvious and far-reaching. The Government, 
however, recognised that their policy would not be complete 
“unless it included some provision for the passing-on of a 
fair portion of the increased income to be conferred upon the 
dairy farmers by this legislation to their employees ”’.! It was 
possible that some part of the benefits would in any case be 
passed on to farm workers, but, unless the situation of the labour 
market was such as to favour them, there was a real danger 
that the greater part would be absorbed, as other benefits 
to farmers have been in the past, by an increase in the values 
of land and stock. The Government therefore invited representa- 
tives of the New Zealand Farmers’ Union to confer with the 
Minister of Labour and officers of his Department (there being 
no union qualified to represent the dairy farm workers), with 
a view to reaching agreement on minimum conditions of em- 
ployment for farm workers. A complete agreement was reached 
and its terms were incorporated in the Agricultural Workers Act 
of 18 September 1936, which came into force on 1 October 1936. 

In moving the committal of the measure the Minister of 
Labour, in words which recall the launching of a more famous 
experiment *, appealed for “a trial for a year at any rate. 
If it is a failure we can repeal it, and if we discover it is not as 
perfect as we would wish, or that certain anomalies have been 
perpetrated, we can amend its provisions next session.” % 
To this the Member of the House who, as president of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, had taken part in negotiating the agreement, added 
that, while it was “ merely an experiment for one year”, he 
thought it would be possible to continue. 4 

The Act consists of two main parts, of which the first fixes 
minimum standards of accommodation to be provided for agri- 
cultural workers, and the second establishes minimum con- 
ditions for employment on dairy farms. There is, however, 
provision for the extension of the second part of the Act, by 





1 New ZEALAND : Parliamentary Debates, First Session 1936, Vol. CCXLVII, 
p- 108 : Speech of the Honourable Mr. FaGan (Leader of the Legislative Council). 

2 The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1894. “ Frankly, the Bill 
is but an experiment, ” said its framer, Mr. Reeves, “ but it is an experiment well 
worth the trying. Try it, and if it fail, repeal it! *’ (W. P. Reeves : State Experi- 
ments in Australia and New Zealand (London, Allen and Unwin, 1902), Vol. LI, p. 107). 

3 New ZEALAND : Parliamentary Debates, First Session 1936, Vol. CCXLVI, 
p. 680. 
* Idem, p. 701. 
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Order in Council, to any specified classes of agricultural workers 
after consultation with the organisations (if any) of workers 
and employers concerned. With reference to this provision, the 
Minister of Labour explained that farmers in certain other 
branches of the industry had asked to be included, and it was 
considered desirable to take power to add them, with the 
mutual consent of the parties concerned, after full investigation 
of the circumstances. For the time being, however, as guaranteed 
prices were being fixed for dairy products only, the scope of the 
legislation was to be confined to dairy-farm labourers.! 

One important group of workers, namely, workers engaged 
in or about a shearing-shed, whose conditions of employment 
are determined by Arbitration Court awards, is specifically 
excluded. The term “ agricultural worker” is defined as “a 
person employed for any period exceeding one week in agri- 
cultural or horticultural or pastoral or flax-milling or saw- 
milling work of any kind, but does not include a shearer within 
the meaning of the Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 1919, or 
any person who is being trained at any institution established 
for the training of agricultural workers, or any apprentice who 
is bound by an indenture of apprenticeship made under the 
Master and Apprentice Amendment Act, 1920. ”’ 

The sections of the Act relating to accommodation consolidate 
with little change the provisions of the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Accommodation Act, 1908, and its amendment of 1912. Every 
employer, defined as “every person having the control or 
superintendence of any farm or other place where any agri- 
cultural worker is employed,’’ must provide “ sufficient and 
suitable accommodation ”’ for all agricultural workers employed 
by him. The accommodation must comply with the following 


equirements : 


(a) Where two or more persons are to be accommodated, the accom- 
modation provided as sleeping-quarters shall be separate from the 
dining-quarters ; 

(b) There shall be a sufficient supply of furniture and necessary 
utensils, and sufficient provision shall be made for a supply of drinking- 
water and of washing-water, and for lighting, heating, ventilation, 
and sanitation ; 

(c) The sleeping-quarters shall contain not less than five hundred 

cubi c feet of air-space for every person to be accommodated therein ; 

(d) Suitable provision shall be made for storing meat and other 

perishable provisions ; 

(e) Suitable provision shall be made for the drying of clothes ; 

(f) Suitable first-aid appliances shall be provided. 





1 Idem, pp. 679-680 and 674. 
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These requirements may, however, be waived by any inspector 
under the Act: (a) in the case of accommodation provided 
before the commencement of the Act if such accommodation 
conforms approximately to the standard prescribed, and (b) in 
any case where he is satisfied that owing to special circumstances 
it is or has been impracticable to provide the accommodation 
required. The provisions differ from those of the previous 
legislation mainly in requiring more air space and in giving 
greater discretion to inspectors in dealing with a farmer whose 
accommodation does not meet the letter of the law but who 
“jis playing the game and reasonably complying with the 
regulations ”’. ! 

Any employer who does not provide the accommodation 
required may be served with notice to provide it within a 
reasonable time to be specified in the notice. Appeals against 
such notice may be lodged with a magistrate (except in cases 
where a Medical Officer of Health states that the requirements 
are urgently needed for the protection of the health of any 
agricultural workers). If the employer does not comply with 
the notice or magistrate’s order he is liable to a fine of £25 
and to a further fine of £2 for every day during which the failure 
continues. 

In the case of agricultural workers who live within reasonable 
distance of the land on which they are employed and who, 
in the opinion of the inspector, can conveniently sleep at their 
own homes or otherwise provide their own sleeping accommoda- 
tion, the requirements of this part of the Act do not apply. 
Special regulations may be made under the authority of the 
Act to meet the case of an agricultural worker who resides 
in a house, other than the employer’s private residence, which 
is owned or leased by the employer, and such regulations may 
distinguish between the accommodation to be provided in cases 
where a house is occupied exclusively by a married man and his 
family and the accommodation to be provided in the case of 
other agricultural workers. 

The second main part of the Act, which for the present 
applies only to dairy farms, deals with the age of admission to 
employment, minimum rates of wages and holidays. A dairy 
farm is defined as “ a farm on which not less than ten cows are 
ordinarily kept and from which milk or cream is sold or other- 
wise disposed of in the course of business ”’. 





Idem, pp. 675-676 : Speech of the Minister of Labour. 
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No child under the age of 15 years may be employed for hire 
or reward as an agricultural worker on any dairy farm; but 
an exception is made for the case of children employed at the 
date of passing of the Act. 

Minimum rates of wages for the first ten months (i.e. up to 
the end of the first period for which the guaranteed price has 
been fixed) are as follows: 


Mini kl Mini kl 
Age ror ogee Poteau Age cule ell wages” 
8. d. 
Under 17 17 6 19 and under 20 82 6 
17 and under 18 22 «66 20 and under 21 37 «6 
18 and under 19 27 «6 21 and over 42 6 


The minimum rates to be paid after 31 July 1937 are to be fixed 
by Order in Council and in fixing them regard must be had to 
the prices for the time being fixed under the Primary Products 
Marketing Act, 1936. The rates must, however, be not less 
than those set out above and if at any time no other rates are 
in force the rates set out above will apply. 

No charge may be made for board and lodging provided 
for agricultural workers on dairy farms by their employers. 
In any case where board and lodging are not provided the 
minimum rate of wages will be increased by 17s. 6d. per week. 
No deductions may be made for time lost except where such 
time is lost by reason of default of the worker or by reason of 
illness or accident suffered by him. 

By section 14 (6) of the Act, as amended by section 5 of 
the Statutes Amendment Act, 1936, a permit to work for lower 
wages may be issued by an inspector to any worker who is 
incapable of earning the specified minimum rates. A similar 
permit may be granted to any woman or girl employed as an 
agricultural worker on any dairy farm if the inspector is satisfied, 
having regard to the conditions of her employment, the nature 
of the work performed by her, the time occupied in the per- 
formance of her work, and any other relevant circumstances, 
that she is not reasonably entitled to wages at the prescribed 
minimum rate. Any allowance payable to such woman or 
girl for board and lodging may be similarly reduced.* 





1 The Act in its original form provided for the issue of under-rate permits only 
to workers incapable, “ by reason of infirmity arising from old age or other cause ”’, 
of earning the specified minimum rates of wages, and made no distinction between 
male and female workers. On many dairy farms resident “ married couples ”’ are 
employed, the wife assisting in the milking-shed as part of her regular duties. 
It appeared that in such cases the effect of section 14 (6) in its original form would 
be to require the payment of the full weekly rate of wages (£2 2s. 6d. plus board 
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Every agricultural worker who is employed on a dairy 
farm for not less than four weeks continuously must be allowed 
holidays with pay at the rate of not less than seven days for 
every twelve weeks of employment, or fourteen days per year 
if he is allowed a half-holiday from noon to midnight on one day 
in each week of his employment. Holidays are to be allowed 
at such times as the employer thinks fit within the year in 
which they are due. Before the commencement of any holiday 
of more than three days allowed to any agricultural worker 
in accordance with this provision, his employer must pay to him 
wages for the holiday at the same rate as for ordinary working 
time, including in every case an allowance for board and lodging 
of not less than 8s. 9d. per week. 

Wages must be paid in full at monthly or shorter intervals 
and every employer must keep a wages and holiday book which, 
together with any such book used within the preceding two 
years, shall at all times be open to inspection by any inspector 
appointed under the Act. Any agricultural worker who fails 
to sign the records in the wages and holiday book or who wilfully 
signs an incorrect record is liable to a fine of £5; and any em- 
ployer who makes default in the full payment of wages due is 
liable to a fine of 5s for each day during which default continues. 
An inspector may recover arrears on behalf of a worker except 
if he has reason to believe that the employer’s default was due to 
misrepresentations made to him by the worker. 

The provisions of this part of the Act may be extended by 
Order in Council to any specified class of agricultural workers 
after consultation by the Minister of Labour with the organisa- 
tions (if any) of workers of that class and their employers. 
Such Order in Council may be varied or revoked. 

The Act contains in addition miscellaneous provisions con- 
cerning administration, penalties, proceedings and regulations. 
Its administration is entrusted to the Department of Labour. 

In considering the part of the Act which relates to dairy 
farms, a feature to be noted is its comprehensive coverage. 
Workers on mixed farms with less than 10 cows and workers 





and lodging) to the wife as well as to the husband. The enforcement of such a 
requirement would no doubt have led to the dismissal of many married couples. 
According to a statement by the Chief Inspector of Factories the amendment 
summarised above makes it possible for an inspector of factories to issue an under- 
rate worker’s permit to the wife of a farm worker in cases where the wife is not 
doing the full work of a milker. For instance, if the wife helped in the milking shed 
for four hours a day she could be paid a proportion of an agricultural worker's 
wages, plus board and lodging allowance. The rate of pay in such a case would be 
£1 6s. a week. (New Zealand Herald, 18 Nov. 1936.) 
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on large sheep stations which keep 10 or more cows but supply 
only their own needs will not be covered, nor will domestic 
servants not engaged in actual farm work or apprentices (whose 
conditions of apprenticeship are subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Labour). Apart from farmers and members of their 
families these appear to be the only exceptions. Practically 
all wage earners in the industry, and, as may be seen from table 
II, more than nine-tenths of all dairy production will be covered. 


TABLE II. NEW ZEALAND DAIRY INDUSTRY, CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF 


























HERDs ! 
Percentage of : 
Size of herd a ay 
: - on Butterfat Area devoted 
Herds | Cows in milk produced to dairying 
| | 
| Less than 10 cows | 44.0 7.2 7.1 7.3 
| 10 or more cows 56.0 | 92.8 92.9 92.3 
| 
| 
| 
1 Based on: E. J. Fawcett: “ Dairy Farming”, in: BetsHaw and others: Agricultural 
Organisation in New Zealand, p. 448. The figures relate to 1933-34, but the proportions have 


probably not changed appreciably since then. 


) The 44 per cent. of total herds not covered contain an average 
of only 4 cows each and belong in most cases not to dairy 
farms properly so called, but to mixed farms, the main concern 
of which is the raising of sheep or crops. 

The discussions of the legislation in Parliament brought 
out certain points of general interest.1_ Strong representations 
had been made in favour of provision of house accommodation 
for married workers on all farms, or alternatively for higher 
wages for such workers. In reply it was pointed out that if this 
were done the cost of employing married men would be increased 
more than that of single men, with the result that married 
workers might have difficulty in finding jobs. In practice, 
however, such accommodation is generally provided for married 
men. The possibility of regulating hours of work had also been 
considered, but it had proved impossible to reach agreement 
on any limitation of hours either per day or per week and annual 
holidays with pay were allowed instead. In discussing the 





1 New ZEALAND : Parliamentary Debates, First Session 1936, Vol. CCXLVI, 
pp. 674-684 and 699-705 ; and Vol. CCXLVII, pp. 60-95 and 107-113. 
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proposals concerning half-holidays the farmers’ representatives 
had suggested that such holidays should start after milking 
is finished in the morning and should finish before milking 
is begun in the evening ; but the Minister of Labour objected 
that the worker would get most of that time off in any case 
and that if he had to go back to milk he was not really getting 
any holiday at all. Provision was therefore made for a half- 
holiday from noon to the end of the day. 

One point of particular interest is the effect of the new 
legislation on the position of farm workers in relation to the 
Arbitration Court. One of the first acts of the Labour Govern- 
ment had been to restore the compulsory powers of the Arbitra- 
tion Court and at the same time to provide for the fixing of 
basic rates of wages applicable to all workers covered by awards 
and for the inclusion in awards wherever practicable of provisions 
for a 40-hour week.! The organised minority of farm workers 
have thus again been enabled to secure awards regulating wages 
and conditions of employment ; and the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act, 1936, 
making trade union membership compulsory for workers 
covered by awards, are calculated to strengthen the position 
of the unions. Attempts are at present being made to organise 
such groups as general labourers on mixed farms, ploughmen, 
shepherds and workers on fruit farms, with a view to securing 
collective agreements and perhaps eventually Arbitration 
Court awards.? In the case of dairy-farm workers, the fixing 
of minimum wages and conditions of employment by special 
legislation would seem to rule out the possibility of regulation 
by the Arbitration Court. Although there is nothing in the 
Agricultural Workers Act to prevent a union of dairy farm 
workers being formed and making application for an Arbitration 
Court award, apparently “ it was an understood thing between 
the Minister [of Labour] and those with whom he conferred, 
when the agreement was drawn up, that the industry would 
be immune from the jurisdiction of the Court of Arbitration, 





? For details of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act, 
1936, cf. “ The Restoration of Compulsory Arbitration in New Zealand ”’, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1936, pp. 753-757. 

Bis The New Zealand Workers’ Union, which is conducting the organising cam- 
paign, includes among its membership such groups of farm workers as shearers 
and shearing-shed hands, musterers, shepherds and drovers, forestry workers, 
land and farm drainage workers, orchard workers, threshing-mill and chaff-cutter 
workers, harvesters, fencers, hop-garden employees, farm and station hands, and 
tobacco plantation workers (Standard, 16 Sept. 1936, p. 9, and 14 Oct. 1936, p. 7). 
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at least for the period for which the agreement was to run. ””! 
It was, indeed, largely for this reason that the dairy farmers’ 
representatives entered into the agreement embodied in the 
Act.? Similarly one of the main reasons why certain other 
groups of farmers, such as orchardists, wished to be covered 
by the Act was the belief that they could thus escape what 
they regarded as the danger of regulation by the Arbitration 
Court. 

Although for the present the guaranteed price scheme applies 
only to butter and cheese the Government’s programme calls 
for its extension to other types of farm produce. It may be 
presumed that when such an extension takes place the scope 
of the minimum wage provisions of the Agricultural Workers 
Act will be similarly extended. * The latter legislation is thus of 
greater interest than the number of workers at present covered 
might suggest. The problems with which it deals are common 
to many types of farming and are, indeed, not fundamentally 
different from those of agriculture in many other countries. 


THE LEVEL oF WAGES FIXED 


To the economist the significance of legislation of this kind 
turns mainly on the rates of wages fixed. If these are much 
above the current rates its effects on the volume of employment 
may be important ; if not, it may, for the present at least, make 
little difference. 





1 New ZEALAND : Parliamentary Debates, First Session 1936, Vol. CCXLVII, 
p- 113: Speech of the Leader of the Legislative Council, and p. 110: Speech of 
Hon. Mr. Warre. Cf. Idem, p. 98 ; Speech of the Minister of Labour. 

2 Idem, Vol. CCXLVI, pp. 679, 702 and 705, and Vol. CCXLVII, p. 110. 

8 As this article went to press information was received that the Governr- 
ment had decided to guarantee a price of 10s. 6d. per case for New Zealand fruit 
exported, and at the same time to fix minimum rates of wages for orchard work- 
ers. Managers of orchards and especially efficient workers were to be paid £4 a week 
and permanent adult male employees £3 16s. a week where no board or partial 
board was provided ; and a complete schedule of wages would be fixed by Order 
in Council as an amendment to the Agricultural Workers Act, 1936. (Otago Daily 
Times, 26 Dec. 1936.) 

It may be noted that £3 16s. a week was also the basic rate fixed by the Arbitra- 
tion Court on 2 November 1936 and applicable to all adult male workers the 
conditions of whose employment are fixed by Arbitration Court awards or indus- 
trial agreements. 

4 This number is not known at all exactly, but at the census of 1926 there were 
7,856 wage earners (7,608 males and 248 females) on dairy farms and these consti- 
tuted about 16 per cent. of all farm wage earners (NEW ZEALAND : Population 
Census, 1926, Vol. IX : Industrial and Occupational Distribution, p. 41). Since then 
the number has probably declined owing to increased mechanisation and to improve- 
ments in pastures (which have reduced the need for supplementary crops involving 
greater use of labour). Cf. BELsHaw and others : op. cit., p. 199. 
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The first step in any attempt to estimate its probable con- 
sequences must, therefore, be to see how the rates of wages 
fixed compare with those previously in force. Unfortunately 
the detailed information necessary for any adequate comparison 
is not available. The only published statistics of dairy-farm 
workers’ wages are averages of the rates current in four main 
districts ; and there seems to be no record available of the 
dispersion of actual rates paid about the average or of the 
distribution of labour as between farms of different types and 
sizes. Even were such information available not enough is 
known of the general conditions governing the demand and 
supply of dairy-farm labour and the elasticity of substitution 
of labour-saving devices to enable any very definite conclusions 
to be reached as to the probable consequences of the legislation 
on the volume of employment or the total income of dairy-farm 
wage earners. 

It may, however, be of interest, bearing in mind these reserva- 
tions, to examine the available statistics of wage rates and the 
nature of certain of the other factors involved. The movements 
in the recorded averages of dairy-farm labourers’ wage rates 
during the past decade are shown in table III. 


TABLE III. WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALE DAIRY-FARM HANDS, 














1926-1936 } 

| tastatien ettneten | Cum | Including estimated | Cash 
' Year value of board and wage || Year value of board and wage 
lodging * only | lodging * only 
| s. d. ls a s d. .» « 
| 1926 495 27 6 | 1932 35 «9 17 6 

1927 50.08 28 9 | 1933 34 = 8 17 6 
| 1928 39) 38 0 | 1934 36 2 19 5 
| 1929 59) 88 0 ) 1935 38 «(8 21 3 
| 1930 592 38 0 1936 43 «(9 26 3 
| 1931 45 1 26 3 
| | 

















» Averages for four main districts at 31 March in each year. Figures supplied by Mr. J. W. 
Butcner, Government Statistician; cf., for the years 1932-1936, New Zealand Official Year- 
Book, 1937, p. 672. 

* For 1936 the value of board and lodging is taken as 17s. 6d. (the amount specified in the 
Agricultural Workers Act). For earlier years corresponding figures are calculated on this basis, 
taking into account fluctuations in the Dominion retail prices index for food, rent, fuel and light. 
In view of the difliculty of estimating the money value of the board and lodging provided for 
farm workers by their employers, too much reliance should not be placed on the first series of 
figures. They serve, however, as a reminder that the total value of the various elements in the 
remuneration of dairy-farm workers over the period probably varied less than the amount of 
their cash wage. 
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In comparing these rates with the minima fixed in the 
Agricultural Workers Act, it must be borne in mind that the 
former are averages, not of minimum rates but of all recorded 
rates. The difference between the ruling rate of 26s. 5d. at 
31 March 1936 and the minimum rate of 42s. 6d. for adults 
applicable from 1 October 1936 under the Agricultural Workers 
Act is therefore particularly striking. The latter was 60 per 
cent. above the ruling rate of six months earlier. Although 
the average ruling rate had probably risen substantially between 
March and September in anticipation of the provisions of the 
Act and as a consequence of rising export prices, rising wage 
rates in other industries and the compulsory restoration of wage 
reductions made since March 19311, it was probably still well 
below the minimum rate fixed in the Act. Moreover, as has been 
suggested, the average itself may give a very inadequate picture 
of the actual] situation since the rates paid may vary considerably 
from one farm to another. There is reason to believe that 
the fali in wage rates during the depression was much greater 
on farms which had been bought at inflated prices and were 
heavily mortgaged than on farms whose owners had been in 
possession for a longer period and had a smaller burden of 
interest charges to carry. For many workers in the latter 
group the minimum rates fixed by the Agricultural Workers Act 
will make no difference ; but for those on marginal or heavily 
mortgaged farms they are likely to mean a substantial increase. 
The difference will probably be greatest in the case of youths, 
and it is significant that Parliamentary criticism of the wage- 
rate clauses of the Act was concerned mainly with the rates 
fixed for youths. 

Whether those dairy farmers who were previously paying 
lower rates will increase them to the standards set in the Act, 
or whether they will prefer to dispense with hired labour, will 
depend partly on whether the rates previously paid were the 
highest they could afford to pay and partly on other features 
of the programme of economic planning as applied to agriculture. 





1 Between March and September 1936 dairy produce export prices rose by 
over 31 per cent. The index number of money wage rates in farming as a whole 
was the same at 30 June as at 31 March, and the index for all industries had risen 
only fractionally. As from 1 July all rates of remuneration under Arbitration 
Court awards, industrial agreements and contracts of service were restored by 
Part II of the Finance Act, 1936, to the levels ruling in March or May 1931. By 
30 September farm wage rates had risen 30 per cent. and all wage rates 13 per cent. 
above the levels of March and June. (Monthly Abstract of Statistics, Sept.-Oct. 
1936.) 
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The persistence of low wages in agriculture has probably 
been due in part to the lack of organisation, limited mobility 
and imperfect knowledge of employment opportunities which 
limit the power and ability of farm workers to sell their labour 
to the best advantage, and in part, also, to various factors 
which limit the effectiveness of competition among farm em- 
ployers for the available supply of labour. The difficulty of 
measuring at all exactly the marginal productivity of labour 
is likely to have left an appreciable “ range of indeterminate- 
ness’ within which wages were free to vary, and on many 
farms factors such as those referred to must have combined 
to keep the wage rates actually paid near the lower limit of 
this range. To the extent that this was so, there was room for a 
rise in wages without any corresponding shrinkage in the volume 
of employment.! There is even a possibility that such a change, 
by attracting workers from less productive employments to 
dairy farming, may benefit not merely the workers concerned, 
but the national] dividend as a whole. 

If, however, the difference between the rates of wages 
fixed and the previous rates is such that certain farmers cannot 
afford to employ labour at the new rates, there will be a dis- 
placement of workers. In the absence of any information as to 
the elasticity of demand for labour, there is no means of estimat- 
ing how many workers would be displaced by the enforcement 
of any particular wage rate. There is, however, reason to think 
that over a large section of the industry the degree of elasticity 
may be considerable. The typical unit in New Zealand dairying 
is the family farm with one or two wage earners. If minimum 
wages are fixed too high, the farmer with one wage earner 
who has previously been working normal hours may dispense 
with hired help altogether (or engage help only for the busiest 
season) and yet maintain his output with little reduction by 
lengthening his own hours of work and those of his family. 
Similarly the farmer with two wage earners may dispense with one 
of them. It is the length to which this process has gone in the past 
during periods of falling prices that leads to the description 
of dairy farming as a sweated industry ; and it would be difficult 
to defend, on grounds of social justice, any measure which 





1 Such a change, by reducing the profitability of farming, would lead to a fall 
in land values or to a reduction in the amount of any rise which might otherwise 
have occurred. It would in effect wipe out that part of land values which represented 
the capitalised value of low wages. 

2 Cf. A. C. Prcou : The Economics of Welfare (Second Edition, 1924), p. 532. 
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merely served to force it one stage further. On the other hand 
the very fact that on many farms this process was pushed 
almost to its physical limit during the depression may mean 
that the danger of further deterioration is perhaps not so 
great as might at first be thought. On larger farms the tendency 
of the farmer and his family to work longer hours in order to 
dispense with an equivalent amount of hired labour is likely in 
any case to be less marked. The fact, however, that the family 
farm is the predominant unit, and the readiness with which 
changes of the kind described have occurred in the past on this 
type of farm, make it necessary, in the interests both of small 
farmers and of their employees, to proceed with special caution 
in fixing farm wage rates. There is ample evidence that this 
fact is fully recognised. 

From the point of view of the interests of wage earners, 
there is another factor which points to the same conclusion. 
Dairying is an industry which readily lends itself to the use 
of labour-saving methods. This, indeed, has been one of the 
reasons for its rapid expansion relative to other types of farming 
during a period when there was continual complaint of shortage 
of farm labour. To the extent that higher wages, by in- 
creasing labour costs, hasten the progress of mechanisation 
and the change-over from arable farming to intensive top- 
dressing of pastures, the volume of employment is likely to be 
permanently reduced. The probable influence of this factor is 
difficult to estimate, but its potential importance may be great. 
Although mechanisation has proceeded rapidly to the point 
where, for example, the use of milking machines is general 
on the larger dairy farms, there are probably still some 8,000 
farms, devoted solely or mainly to dairying, which are not 
equipped with such machines.!. On a large proportion of 
these farms the number of cows milked is too small to make it 
worth while to install machines, but there must be a substantial 
number on which it would pay to do so if any marked increase 
occurred in labour costs or in the difficulty of securing and 
keeping the services of competent workers. 

On the side of the supply of labour, legislation of the kind 
described is important in so far as it influences the relative 





1 The Dairy Industry Commission estimated that in 1933 the number not 
equipped with milking plants would be about 10,000 (Report, p. 17). Since then the 
number of such plants in use has probably increased by about 2,000 (cf. New 
Zealand Official Y ear-Book, 1937, p. 820). 
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attractiveness of urban and rural employment. The increases 
in wages and reductions in hours of work which have recently 
occurred in New Zealand on public works and in industries 
covered by awards of the Arbitration Court ' would be likely, if 
unaccompanied by similar improvements in farm workers’ 
conditions, to accelerate the drift to the towns. Whether the 
conditions now offered to farm workers will be adequate to 
prevent this happening and to remove the farmers’ difficulties 
in securing workers will not be known for certain until the legisla- 
tion has been in operation for some time, but it may be noted 
that there have been persistent reports of a continuance or 
accentuation of these difficulties and the Government has found 
it necessary to take special steps to meet the situation.? 

The analysis so far has turned largely on the question 
whether the minimum rates of wages fixed in the Agricultural 
Workers Act were higher than the rates previously paid, and 
whether the latter rates were as high as the dairy farmer could 
afford to pay. This is, however, only one side of the problem. 
Whether the rates now fixed will lead to an increase or a decrease 
in the volume of employment or the total incomes of wage 
earners on dairy farms will depend on whether, in future, the 
dairy farmer will be able to pay these rates; and this will 
depend, in turn, on the Government’s policy with regard to dairy 
produce prices and farm finance. 

Some impression of the importance of the vrice factor may 
be gained from the accompanying diagram, which shows the 
movements during the seven production years 1928-29 to 
1934-35 in the volume of dairy production, dairy producers’ 





1 Cf. “ The Restoration of Compulsory Arbitration in New Zealand ”’, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1936, pp. 764-766. 

The average wage of workers on public works was 17s. 9d. per day (with a 
five-day week) in June 1936 and 19s. 7d. per day in October 1936, as compared 
with 12s. 6d. (with a five-and-a-half day week) in November 1935. Other condi- 
tions of employment had also been improved and the total number employed on 
public works increased (cf. NEw ZEALAND: Public Works Statement 1936, p. ii, 
and Otago Daily Times, 14 Nov. 1936). 

2 In particular, repeated announcements have been made that if unemployed 
men refuse offers of farm employment at fair wages and conditions, sustenance 
payments to them will be discontinued ; that men who leave jobs on farms to 
seek employment on public works will be refused such employment ; and that men 
in the employment of the Public Works Department who are capable of doing 
seasonal farm work will be granted leave of absence from the Department to do 
such work and will be expected to avail themselves of this privilege. In addition, 
it has been decided to establish a camp for unemployed men in a farming district 
suffering from a shortage of labour and to send men from the camp to farmers who 
may need their services; and to establish an agricultural training centre for 
youths. (New Zealand Herald, 30 Nov. 1936 and Sept.-Dec. 1936, passim.) 
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FIGURE 2. VOLUME OF PRODUCTION, PRODUCERS’ PRICES, GROSS FARM 
INCOME AND WAGE RATES IN DAIRYING, 1928-29 To 1935-36 


(Base: for A, B and C, 1928-29 = 100; for D and E, 1929 = 100) 
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1929 30 3 32 33 34. 35 33%} 


Volume of dairy production. 

= Producers’ prices of dairy produce. 

Gross farm income from dairying. 

Weekly wage rates of adult male dairy-farm hands (cash wage plus estimated money 
value of board and lodging). 

E = Ditto (cash wage only). 

For purposes of rough comparison the last two curves are continued as dotted lines to posi- 
tions corresponding to the minimum wage rates applicable from 1 October 1936 onwards under 
the Agricultural Workers Act. 

A, B and C relate to production years and D and E to 31 March (1929, 1930, etc.) 

Dairying includes ._poultry-farming and bee-keeping. 

Source: New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1936, pp. 314-317 and 628, and Monthly Abstrac 
of Statistics, Dec. 1935, pp. vi-vii. 
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prices, gross farm income from dairying and dairy farm wage 
rates. The sharp fall in prices which began in the 1929-30 
export season, and amounted to 51 per cent. in 1933-34, was 
followed by an even greater fall (54 per cent. in 1932 and 1933) 
in cash wage rates and a decline almost as great (43 per cent. in 
1933) in the total money value of dairy farm workers’ remunera- 
tion. Dairy produce export prices reached their lowest point in 
February 1934, and the recovery which followed, though hesitant 
at first, was reflected in the higher wage rates recorded in 1934, 
1935 and 1936. The volume of production, as the diagram shows, 
has been rapidly increasing and in 1934-35 was 38 per cent. 
above the 1928-29 level. The greater part of the increase was due 
to improvements in methods of production. Although exact 
information is not available, it has been estimated that the 
productivity of labour in dairy farming increased by from 75 to 
100 per cent. between 1919-20 and 1933-34.! As a result, how- 
ever, of a fall of over 50 per cent. during the same period in 
dairy export prices, the value productivity of labour was prob- 
ably less in 1933-34 than at the earlier date. During the seven 
years 1928-29 to 1934-35, as the diagram shows, an increase of 
38 per cent. in the physical volume of production was more than 
cancelled out by falling prices. In 1934-35 gross farm income 
was 27 per cent. below the level of 1928-29, and in March 1935 
the labourer’s total remuneration was 35 per cent. and the aver- 
age cash wage rate 44 per cent. below the rates of March 1929. 
For the future of wage rates and employment, the importance 
of the guaranteed price policy can hardly be over-estimated. 
If, as is apparently the Government’s intention *, the prices 
fixed are such as will maintain the farmers’ net returns at 
or above their previous level in spite of any increase in labour 





1 NEw ZEALAND: Report of the Dairy Industry Commission (Wellington, 1934), 
p. 17. 

2 Evidence of this intention may be seen in the fixing of prices for the first 
year on the “ most generous interpretation ’” of the average for the eight to ten 
years prior to 31 July 1935 specified in the Primary Products Marketing Act as 
the basis to be adopted. The average for ten years, which was higher than the 
averages for eight or nine years, was taken and to this “ an amount was added 
to provide for extra labour costs *’ (due to the provisions of the Agricultural Work- 
ers Act and other labour laws of 1936). (New ZEALAND: Parliamentary Debates, 
First Session 1936, Vol. CCXLVI, pp. 443-44, and Budget, 1936, p. 3.) 

In the case of butter for export the price fixed for the finest grade was 117s. 3d. 
(New Zealand currency) per cwt., f.o.b. New Zealand port, which was approxi- 
mately equivalent to a London market quotation of 106s. 6d. sterling. The price 
fixed was thus below the current London market price (averages July 1936 : 
114s. 6d. ; August 1936: 119s.) but above that of the previous year (July 1935 : 
90s.). During subsequent months the market price has fluctuated above and 
below the guaranteed price. 
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costs due to higher wages, there will be no reason to expect 
any shrinkage in the volume of employment (except such 
as may be brought about by the increased use of labour-saving 
methods and equipment). Even if the prices fixed are such 
as to reduce to some extent the farmers’ net return, there 
may be no direct effect on employment ; for the farmer, seeing 
the risks associated with his business greatly reduced, may be 
sufficiently content with a somewhat smaller average return 
to be unwilling to adopt the only means—less hired labour 
and longer hours for himself and family—of maintaining or 
increasing it. It might indeed be expected, if labour (or other) 
costs did not rise, that the guaranteed price scheme would so 
add to the attractiveness of farming as an occupation and of 
farm property as an investment, that land values would show a 
marked increase. The effects of higher wages might be merely 
to prevent such an increase or to reduce its extent. If, on the 
other hand, the prices fixed were so low as to reduce appreciably 
the profitableness of farming, the results would scarcely be 
limited to a decline in land values. In so far as the margin of 
cultivation (or, more correctly, of production) is sensitive to 
changes in profitability, there would be a decline in the total 
volume of farm employment and a greater proportionate decline 
in the employment of wage earners. 

Of the two possibilities—on the one hand maintenance or 
increase, and on the other decrease, of farmers’ net returns— 
under the guaranteed price scheme, the first would seem, for the 
present at least, the more likely outcome. The avowed aim 
of the scheme is to secure to the farmer a reasonable standard 
of living. For this reason, and on account of the likelihood that 
farm workers’ wages have, in the past, been kept low by unequal 
and imperfect competition, a fairly substantial increase in 
minimum wage rates on dairy farms may prove possible without 
any great shrinkage inemployment. Here again, the qualification 
as to labour-saving methods must, for the reasons already 
given, be maintained, though it is not possible to assess its 
quantitative importance. Over the longer period both the 
volume of employment and the wages of dairy farm workers 
are likely to be influenced by the future of world markets for 
dairy produce. Any drastic quantitative restriction of those 
markets or any serious and lasting decline in the prices of such 
produce would raise problems of adjustment which need not 
here be analysed, but which should be borne in mind in any 
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consideration of the wider implications of the guaranteed price 
scheme. 

The other main aspect of the programme of agricultural 
planning—the policy to be adopted in regard to farm finance 
is likely to be scarcely less important than the guaranteed price 
scheme. Not all the blame for past wage reductions in agri- 
culture can be attributed to fluctuating prices. It is common 
knowledge that the benefits which accrued to farmers in times 
of high or rising prices were largely capitalised in higher land 
values. When properties changed hands, as many of them did ', 
the volume of mortgage indebtedness was correspondingly 
increased.?. The resulting increase in fixed charges accentuated 
the difficulties caused by later falls in prices and led to intense 
pressure on wages. Farm workers, who had lacked the organisa- 
tion to profit from rising prices, were similarly unable to resist 
such pressure ; and on them fell the full brunt of the depression. 
In view of this experience, it is important to note that the 
Government’s price-fixing policy, together with the mortgage 
adjustment plan, may, if the administration so chooses, be 
operated in such a way as to impose a powerful check on fluctua- 
tion in land values. In the case of dairy farms the mortgage 
adjustment, which is intended to be final, will be made on the 
basis of the guaranteed prices which have been fixed for the 
first year. For other farms prices determined in a similar way 
will be used. In fixing prices for dairy and other produce in later 
years account will be taken of the mortgage charges as thus 
reduced. If the prices fixed are such as to maintain, but not to 
increase, the relative profitableness of farming as compared 
with other industries, inflation of land values may be held in 
check. From the point of view of farm workers this possibility, 
and other aspects of the Government’s policy which may 
influence land values, may prove exceedingly important. The 
ability of the dairy farmer, for instance, to pay good wages 
is a function not merely of the price of butterfat but also of 





_ * The Dairy Industry Commission reported in 1934 that, during the preceding 
sixteen years, in a typical district with an area of 1,211,808 acres there had been 
12,386 transfers of rural properties, involving an aggregate of some 2 million acres. 
As many holdings had not changed hands a large number must have been transferred 
more than once during the period. (Report, p. 60.) 

* The total value of mortgages on country lands is estimated to have doubled 
between 1919 and 1932 (New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1936, p. 578). The preva- 
lence of high mortgages in New Zealand dairying has become proverbial and is 
reflected in such sayings as the definition of a dairy farm as “ a piece of land entirely 
surrounded by mortgages ”’. 
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his overhead costs ; and of the latter the largest part, consisting 
of mortgage interest, is likely in the long run to be closely 
linked to the value of farm lands. Prices, mortgage charges, 
land values and farm standards of living are indeed closely 
related factors, and in their interdependence lies the essence 
of the problem. 

It is the distinctive feature of New Zealand’s recent legisla- 
tion that it goes further in recognition of this interdependence 
than did any previous enactment. The statutory fixing of 
minimum wages and conditions of labour for farm workers is in 
any case important ; but what lends a special interest to the 
Agricultural Workers Act is its place as part of a comprehensive 
programme of economic planning applied to agriculture. In 
this programme wages, prices and overhead costs are considered 
together, and other aspects of the farm problem, including the 
organisation of manufacture and marketing, are tackled. The 
scheme may be neither final nor complete, and its success may 
depend in part on factors beyond the scope of its controls ; 
but its central purpose, the assurance of an adequate standard 
of living to farm workers as well as their employers, will not be 


easily abandoned. 
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Work Creation Policy in Germany, 
1932-1935 : I 


by 


. 


Leo GREBLER 


In recent years the policy of public investment to increase the 
possibilities of employment (or, as it is currently called in Germany, 
“ work creation”? policy!) has somewhat receded into the back- 
ground, owing to the improvement in the economic situation of 
many countries. A slackening of business activity in the future 
might, however, make it necessary to consider a revival of such 
a policy and to prepare for it in the light of past experience. 
Moreover, the question of the planning of public works in relation 
to employment is one of the items on the agenda of the 1937 Session 
of the International Labour Conference. It thus seems useful 
to give a comprehensive survey of the German work creation policy 
from 1932 to 1935, not only because of the important contribution 
made by it to the German recovery, but also because the experiment 
throws some light on the general principles and problems of measures 
of this kind. From this point of view the first part of the following 
article gives a detailed account of the German work creation pro- 
grammes, of their scope, duration, organisation, and financing. 
In the second part of the article, their effects on the German economy 
as a whole and on the labour market in particular will be briefly 
examined. 


HE German work creation policy came to an end towards 
the close of 1935. At the end of that year the balance of 
the funds still remaining from the important programmes 
of 19382 and 1933 amounted at the most to 50 million RM. 2. 
It is true that only a small part of the national motor roads 





1 Arbeitsbeschaffung. 

2 DeutscHE Bau- unpD BopENBANK A. G. and DeutscHe GESELLSCHAFT 
FUr OrrenticHe ARBEITEN A. G.: Die Entwicklung der deutschen Bauwirtschaft 
und die Arbeitsbeschaffung im Jahre 1935, p. 87. The present article is based 
largely on the reports for 1932-1935 of these two nationally owned financial 
institutions. 
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programme had been completed at that date, but this was 
planned to spread over a considerable number of years and did 
not form an integral part of the work creation programmes 
of 1932 and 1933, which were intended to produce immediate 
effects over a limited period of time. 

Now that the programmes have been terminated it seems 
useful to give an account (based on official and semi-official 
information from German sources) of the measures taken in 
Germany to create work, and to try to assess their direct and 
indirect effects, since the German experiment is entitled both 
by its scope and by its completeness to a prominent place among 
the similar schemes adopted in various countries during recent 


years. 
THE SITUATION IN 1982 


A large-scale work creation policy was first inaugurated in 
Germany in the summer of 1932. A few isolated measures to 
create work and to organise relief works had indeed been adopted 
before that date, financed partly out of the Reich Budget and 
partly by the Federal Institute for Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance !. But apart from the fact that 
these measures were restricted in scope, they were carried out 
at a time when a deflationary budgetary and monetary policy 
was the order of the day. It was not until the middle of 1932 
that a systematic work creation policy, co-ordinated with an 
appropriate financial and monetary policy, was set on foot. 

It is important to fix the exact date at which this work 
creation policy was initiated because the time when public 
works schemes are introduced has a very definite influence on 
their objects, their possibilities, and their effects. In the summer 
of 1932 the depression appeared to have reached its lowest 
point both in Germany and in the world in general. There had 
been a marked slowing down in the shrinkage of production ; 
the fall in prices, reckoned in terms of the national currencies, 
had come to a standstill in many countries ; the shock of the 
Central European credit crisis of 1931 had been overcome ; the 
problem of reparations had been finally settled by the Lausanne 
Conference ; and in general the psychological tension had 


relaxed.” 





1 Subsequently referred to as the “ Federal Institute ”’. 

2 For an analysis of the world economic situation, cf. LEAGUE OF NATIONS : 
World Economic Survey 1932-33, pp. 11, 12, and 17-18. Cf. also INstrrur FUR 
KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Vierteljahrshefte zur Konjunkturforschung, 7th year, 
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A work creation policy may take three forms, according 
to the stage of the business cycle at which it is introduced : 
the first aims at preventing a down-swing in the cycle, the second 
at stopping a downward trend that has already set in, and the 
third at overcoming the depression in its final stages and facili- 
tating the up-swing. The German work creation policy, like 
nearly all similar policies adopted during recent years, belonged 
to the third of these types. According to the most authoritative 
interpretations in 1933 and 1934, the essential object of the 
policy was to reduce and ultimately to abolish unemployment, 
and the creation of work by the State was the means by which it 
was proposed to reach this end. The programmes were designed 
to give a stimulus to the upward curve of the business cycle, 
that is, to fulfil a temporary function. It was intended to 
give a fresh start to the whole economic system, to stimulate 
private investment, which was still hanging back, and thus 
serve to kindle the initial spark, after which private industry 
would be able to carry on by itself the process of recovery 
initiated by State action. In some quarters, however, the work 
creation policy was also expected to bring about permanent 
changes in the national economic structure.’ 

The currency policy adopted in Germany facilitated, or 
at least did not impede, the application of a large-scale work 
creation programme. In a country where there are no restric- 
tions on the international movement of capital, any big schemes 
for creating work must necessarily affect the balance of pay- 


1932, No. 2, Part A (describing the economic situation at the end of August 1932), 
p. 60: “ The world economy as a whole, therefore, now seems to be preparing to 
emerge from the depths of the depression. ’’ And, lastly, see also the report of the 
Deutsche Bau- und Bodenbank and Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Offentliche Arbeiten 
on building and work creation in 1932, with reference to Germany : “ Even during 
the first half of 1932 certain signs were visible which indicated that the bottom 
of the depression had been reached. Above all, credit confidence increased from 
month to month under the reassuring influence of the standstill agreements on 
short-term foreign debts. A further contributory factor was the settlement of 
the reparations problem in the middle of the summer, which eased the prevailing 
tension in nearly every direction. The time had therefore come to try to bridge 
the trough of the depression by setting on foot work creation schemes on a rather 
large scale and by reviving activity in as many branches of industry as possible 
to relieve the labour market as well. ” 

1 Cf. the speeches delivered by Mr. Hirer on 23 September 1933 (Frankfurter 
Zeitung, 25 Sept. 1933), and 30 January 1934 (Idem, 31 Jan. 1934). Cf. also the 
statement made to the press by the Reich Minister for Economic Affairs, Mr. 
Scumirt, on 12 December 1933 (Idem, 12 Dec. 1933). 

2 As an instance of this, Mr. Retnuarprt, Secretary of State, protested against 
the theory that the policy was intended merely to give a start to industry, noting, 
among other measures, the permanent changes in the structure of the population 
and of the labour market which the marriage loans were intended to bring about 
(Arbeitertum, 15 Jan. 1934). 
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ments and are likely to result in an outflow of gold and/or a 
depreciation of the currency. In Germany this effect on the 
currency was neutralised. The work creation policy could be 
put into effect under the shelter of the exchange restrictions 
introduced in the summer of 1931 during the credit crisis, and 
subsequently greatly intensified, and of a general transfer 
moratorium. 


THE SEPARATE WorK CREATION PROGRAMMES 


A short account is given below of the nature and scope of the 
various work creation programmes arranged as far as possible 
in chronological order, a distinction being made between direct 
work creation through public works and indirect work creation 
through relief from taxation and other measures to encourage 
investment. 


(1) Work Creation Programme of 1932, First Instalment (called 
the Briining Programme). Legal basis : Emergency Order of 14 June 
1932. Public works, costing 165 million RM. in all. 


(2) Work Creation Programme of 1932, Second Instalment. Legal 
basis: Emergency Order of 4 September 1932. This programme 
consisted of two parts, the first containing direct and the second 
indirect measures to create work. 

The direct measures consisted of public works to a value of 182 
million RM.; this part of the programme was subsequently merged 
with No. 1 above, and called the “ Papen Programme ”’. 

The indirect measures consisted in the issue of tax remission bills 
(Steuergutscheine). These bills were of two kinds. The first kind 
entitled the holder to a reduction of certain specific taxes on industry 
for a period of one year from 1 October 1932 to 30 September 1933, 
amounting to 40 per cent. of the turnover tax, the trade tax, and the 
land tax, and the whole of the tax on freights and fares (on the National 
Railways). Employers received tax remission bills for the specified 
percentage ; they could either turn these into cash by discounting them 
immediately on the market, or set them aside to pay specified taxes 
during the years 1934 to 1938. The second type of tax remission bills 
represented bonuses for the engagement of additional workers. For 
every worker newly engaged between 1 October 1932 and 30 September 4 
1933 the employer was entitled, under certain conditions, to a tax 
remission bill to the value of 100 RM., which could be used in the same j 
ways as those of the first type. These employment bonuses were not 
claimed to anything like the extent that had originally been antici- 
pated, and the practical application of the system—more especially 
the prevention of abuses—also proved difficult. A further objection 
was that the bonuses tended to penalise employers who had previously 
done their best to keep on as many workers as possible when employ- 
ment was falling, and to reward those who had shown less sense of 
social responsibility and had dismissed their staff when business first 
began to fall off. For these various reasons the system of employment 
bonuses was soon abandoned (Order of 7 April 1933), new measures 
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of direct work creation having been introduced in the meantime. 
During a period of about six months, tax remission bills for employ- 
ment bonuses were issued to a value of about 100 million RM., as 
compared with an estimate of 700 million RM. for a full year. The 
total value of all tax remission bills issued was about 1,500 million RM. 


(3) Subsidies for the Reconstruction and Repair of Dwellings, 1932- 
1933. Two sums of 50 million RM. each were allocated to this purpose 
out of the Reich Budget by Orders of 4 September 1932 and 24 January 
1933. A further sum of 100 million RM. was also earmarked to guar- 
antee = loans for the same purpose, but no data are available 
as to the use made of this facility (cf. No. 8 below). 


(4) Work Creation Programme of January 1933 (“ Immediate ” 
(Sofort) Programme). Legal basis: Orders of 15 December 1982, 
6 January 1933, and 28 January 1933. Total value : 500 million RM., 
increased to 600 million RM. on 13 July 1933. Public works only. 


(5) Work Creation Programme of June 1933 (Reinhardt Programme) 
Legal basis : Act of 1 June 1933 to reduce unemployment. This scheme 
comprises both direct and indirect measures to create work. The total 
appropriations for direct measures amounted to 1,000 million RM., 
to which must be added a further 70 million RM. for goods vouchers 
(relief in kind for the indigent), which represents expenditure on pure 
consumption. The indirect measures included in the Reinhardt 
Programme are described together with certain others under No. 6 
below. 

(6) Indirect Work Creation Measures, 1933. These consisted in 
taxation relief and other similar forms of relief intended to stimulate 
investment and increase consumption, or to lead directly to the 
removal of workers from industrial production. The following may 
be specially mentioned : 

(a) Exemption of all newly licensed private motor-cars and motor- 
cycles from the tax on motor vehicles (Act of 10 April 1933). 

(b) Permission for the owners of old cars to compound for the 
annual tax by paying a lump sum (Act of 31 May 1933). This measure 
brought in composition payments amounting to 55 million RM.? 

(c) Exemption from specified taxes in respect of replacements of 
machinery and the like effected within 14% years, later extended to 
21%, years (Reinhardt Programme). 

(d) Reduction of income tax and company tax in respect of repairs 
and extensions of industrial buildings within 14% years, later extended 
to 2% years (Act of 15 July 1933). 

(e) Exemption from taxation for new undertakings, provided that 
their products meet a recognised vital need of the national economy 
(Act of 15 July 1933). 

(f) Exemption from taxation for newly-built dwelling houses 
(Acts of 15 July and 21 September 1933). 

(g) Remission of arrears of taxation on condition that the tax- 
payer spent an equivalent sum on replacements, repairs, extensions, 
etc. (Decree of 28 November 1933). Under this Decree arrears of taxa- 
tion amounting to 200 million RM. were remitted, thus enabling 
the same sum to be invested in work of the kinds specified. * 





1 Instirut FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG: Véierteljahrshefte, 9th Year, 1934, 
No. 3, Part A, p. 111. 

2 Mr. Rernnarpt, Secretary of State, in Arbeitertum, 15 Jan. 1934. 

3 Ibid. 
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In this connection, too, various forms of taxation relief for agri- 
culture must also be mentioned, although the primary purpose of these 
measures was not to create work but to assist agriculture. 

(h) Exemption of female domestic servants from unemployment 
insurance and reduction of their invalidity insurance contributions 
(Act and Orders of 12 and 16 May 1933). 

(i) Granting of marriage loans up to 1,000 RM. when the woman 
had been in employment during a specified period previously (Rein- 
hardt Programme). Up to the end of 1935 about 523,000 loans were 
granted, amounting to a total of some 300 million RM.! This amount 
may be regarded as forming part of the appropriations for work 
creation in so far as the loans were used by the recipients to equip 
their homes. The loans were not issued in cash but in the form of 
vouchers for goods, which were accepted in payment by tradesmen. 
The loans are repayable at the rate of 1 per cent. per month ; one- 
quarter of the sum is remitted for each legitimate child born of the 
matrriage. 

(7) National Motor Roads. Legal basis : Act of 27 June 1933. The 
monopoly for the construction and management of the motor roads 
system was conferred on a National Motor Roads Company formed by 
the German National Railway Company. The total cost was originally 
estimated at 1,400 million RM., and was later increased to 3,500 million 
RM. ? 

The motor roads system was planned to cover a total of 6,900 km. 
Of this, about 3,460 km. were ready for construction, about 1,808 km. 
were under construction, and 112 km. were open to traffic by the 
end of 1935. At the same date, 350 million RM. had already been paid 
for the motor roads out of the appropriations for work creation, besides 
further amounts from other sources, making a total of 450 million RM. 
actually paid out and total commitments of 700 million RM. A fur- 
ther expenditure of 600 million RM on the road construction scheme 
was planned for 1936.° 

(8) Subsidies for the Reconstruction and Repair of Dwellings, 1933- 
1934. In continuation of the scheme introduced in 1932, providing 
for subsidies up to a total of 100 million RM. (see No. 3), a further 
sum of 500 million RM. was allocated for the conversion of houses into 
smaller dwellings and for repairs and extensions. These funds were 
used to grant capital subsidies. Besides this, however, houseowners 
were also granted interest subsidies at the rate of 4 per cent. for six 
years, with a view to helping them to obtain capital, either from their 
own resources or by borrowing, for that part of the cost which was not 
covered by the State subsidy. The total amount granted in the form 
of interest subsidies was 332 million RM. ; the State has to pay this 
off during the period 1934-1939 at the rate of 55 million RM. per year. 
As the capital subsidies include a further sum of 67 million RM. appro- 
priated for the same purpose under the Reinhardt Programme (No. 5), 
their total amounted to 667 million RM. In this case it is possible to 
estimate the extent of the investments to which these subsidies led. 
The grant of the subsidies was made conditional on a specified expendi- 
ture of private money. The subsidies were at the rate of 50 per cent. 
of the total cost for reconstruction and 20 per cent. for repairs, so that 





1 InstTiTuT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Wochenbericht, 21 March 1932. 

2 Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1935, Nov., 1st part. 

3 Die Entwicklung der deutschen Bauwirtschaft und die Arbeitsbeschaffung, 
1935, p. 30. 
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in the first case the houseowner himself had to meet 50 per cent. and 
in the second 80 per cent. of the total cost out of his own or borrowed 
capital. According to official estimates 4, about one-fifth of the total 
of 667 million RM. of capital subsidies, or 133 million RM., was spent 
on converting houses into smaller dwellings, so that the houseowners 
must have spent the same amount themselves. The remaining four- 
fifths, or 534 million RM., was used for repairs, so that the house- 
owners must have spent four times as much, or 2,136 million RM. 
In this case, therefore, an original outlay for work creation of 667 
million RM. in capital subsidies and 332 million RM. in interest 
subsidies, making a total of nearly 1,000 million RM., led to a total 
expenditure of 2,936 million RM., or nearly three times as much. 
(9) Work Creation Programmes of the National Railways and Na- 
tional Post Office, 1932-1934. Besides the Reich Government itself, the 
two largest public undertakings under its control also carried out work 
creation programmes. The cost of the National Railways programme 
was 991 million RM. and that of the National Post Office programme 
111 million RM. Unlike the appropriations for the other work creation 
programmes, these funds were entirely exhausted by the end of 1934. 


However detailed the foregoing catalogue may appear, 
these nine items give only a bare outline of the work creation 
programmes of 1932 and 1933. A series of separate measures 
in which work creation was an incidental object have been 
omitted from the list : for instance, the national loans for small 
house building, the continuation’ of the suburban settlement 
scheme, and the provision of a number of guarantees of all 
kinds. Special reference must also be made to certain other 
measures which had the effect of removing workers from indus- 
trial production, and consequently of reducing unemployment : 

(a) the marriage loans, already mentioned under No. 6 

above *; 

(6) the Labour Service ; 

(c) the system of “ agricultural assistants ”’ ® ; 

(d) the so-called “ Year on the Land ”’ ; 

(e) the increase in the military forces resulting from re- 

armament and the introduction of general compulsory 
military service. 


The characteristic feature of all these measures is that they 
represent an absorption of labour, not, however, by integrating 
it into the industrial system—that is, by creating work—but 
in the great majority of cases either by removing employed 





1 Idem, 1933, p. 13. 

2 These loans had a twofold effect. They helped to create work directly in so 
far as they were spent on the equipment of the home, and at the same time they 
removed a number of women workers from the labour market. 

3 Young persons employed on farms with the help of a subsidy from the State. 
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persons from industrial production or by finding work for the 
unemployed outside the normal processes of production. 

To sum up, the German work creation programmes were 
characterised by a number of diverse measures all directed to 
reducing unemployment by a concentrated attack from many 
different angles. Until the middle of 1933, the greatest promi- 
nence was given to indirect work creation measures (the tax 
remission bills of the Papen Programme), and after that date to 
direct measures. The measures can be grouped under four 
heads, as follows : 

(1) Public works in the narrower sense ; 

(2) State subsidies to private investments ; 

(3) tax remission and other similar measures to stimulate 

private investment ; 

(4) employment of workers outside the processes of indus- 

trial production. 


Only in the case of the first two groups of measures is it 
possible to assess their money value. The effects of the fiscal 
measures to promote investment or consumption cannot be 
isolated from those of other factors which operated at the same 
time ; these measures will therefore be dealt with only in connec- 
tion with the general economic effects of the work creation 
policy. 


ScorpE AND DwuRATION OF DrREcT WorK CREATION 
MEASURES 


The aim of the following table is to show the total amount 
of State expenditure on direct work creation measures and the 
period over which it extended. It will be seen that the total 
cost of these measures was 5,092 million RM., to which must be 
added a further sum of 150 million RM., under the head of 
“ Expenditure to promote national work ” (Act of 1 June 1933), 
as to the use of which no particulars are available. 

An analysis of the date and duration of the direct work 
creation schemes is important for two reasons. In the first 
place, such an analysis shows the volume of public expenditure 
on work creation within given periods, an important factor in 
assessing the effects of the policy, which will be further discussed 
below. Secondly, it shows the time needed to set the schemes 
on foot and carry them out. In nearly all countries in which 
a work creation policy has been applied, it has been found that 
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EXPENDITURE ON DIRECT WORK CREATION MEASURES UP TO 
THE END OF 1935! 


(Million RM.) 


TABLE I. 












































Expenditure up to: 
Programme i esi S&S 
31 Dec. | 31 Dec. | 31 Dec. 
| 1933 1934 1935 
| 
| | 
Suburban settlements build- | 
ing programme : 
Ist instalment | Dee. 1931 48 
2nd instalment | July 1932 25 67 79 80 
| 8rd_ instalment | Feb. 1933 10 
| Papen Programme (aggregate) | June and | 
| Sept. 1932 288 236 | 282 286 
| Subsidies for repair of dwell- | 
| ings Sept. 1932 50 50 | 50 50 
| National loans for small house 
building Sept. 1932 20 4 17 20 
“ Immediate ’’ Programme Jan. 1933 500 | 
Extension of “ Immediate ” » $50 | 560 589 
Programme July 1933 100 |! 
Subsidies for repair of dwell- 
ings Jan. 1933 50 50 | 50 50 
Reinhardt Programme June 1933 | 1,070 95 | 765 960 
Subsidies for repair of dwellings : | 
Capital subsidies Sept. 1933 500 -- - . 
Interest subsidies | is a 332 — } <= ai 
Total expenditure of Reich | | | 
Government 2,995 852 | 2,268 2,710 
| National Railway Company , 1932-1934 991 530 | 991 991 
| National Post Office | 1932-1934 111 65 | 111 111 
| National Motor Roads Com- 
pany ! June 1933 350 8 | 202 350 
| Federal Institute * 1932-1935 647 100 | 482 646 
| 
| | | 
| | 
Total | 5,092 1,555 4,004 4,808 
} 
| | 





: Sounce : DEUTSCHE Bav- UND BoDENBANK A.G. end “DEutsc HE GESELLSCHAFT FUR 
OFFENTLICHE ARBEITEN A.G.: Die Entwicklung der deutschen Bauwirtschaft und die Arbeitsbe- 
schaffung, 1933, 1934, 1935. The data given in the table differ slightly from the particulars given 
above in the text because the table covers certain measures not mentioned in the text and also 
because changes were made in the programmes in the course of their execution. 

* Including emergency relief works and a sum of 7 million RM. for small house building. 


between the planning of the schemes and their execution there 
is a surprisingly long time-lag which delays the desired effects." 
The German work creation programmes were no exception in 


this respect. Most of them were hastily improvised ; in many 
cases the technical plans for the separate schemes were not yet 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrrFice: Public Works Policy. Studies and 
Reports, Series C, No. 19. Geneva, 1985. 
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ready ; the administrative difficulties arising out of the col- 
laboration of a number of different authorities and financing 
bodies had to be overcome ; and the machinery in general had 
first to be run in. There was also the further difficulty that 
most public works can only be carried out in the fine season, 
so that, for instance, it was often impossible for a programme 
planned in November to be carried out immediately. It was 
this question of the seasonal nature of public works which 
gave special importance to the State subsidies for the conversion 
and repair of dwelling houses, since this was largely indoor 
work which could be carried on throughout the winter. 

Unfortunately, details of the rate at which the funds for 
work creation were spent are available only for the end of 
1933, the end of 1934, and the end of 1935, that is, for dates 
lying somewhat far apart (see table I above). For the initial 
period 1932-33, unofficial estimates place the expenditure at 
between 500 and 600 million RM. up to the middle of 1933.1 
The following sums had accordingly been paid out at the various 
stages up to the end of 1935: 


To middle of To end of In In 
1933 1933 1934 1935 Total 
Amount (million 
RM.) 500—600 1,555 2,450 803 4,808 
Per cent. of total 10-12 30 48 16 94 


Thus the principal effects of the direct work creation measures 
were felt in 1934, nearly half the total State expenditure falling 
in that year. In 1935 the pace had already slackened consider- 
ably, the expenditure being one-third of what it had been 
in the previous year, and probably even less than that of 
1933." 

A clearer view of this aspect of the question is given by a 
separate consideration of the three largest work creation pro- 
grammes, since the date when these began can be definitely 
stated, whereas the aggregate figures in table I are more 
difficult to interpret owing to the overlapping of the various 
programmes. 





1 Frankfurter Zeitung, 13 Aug. 1933 ; “ Zwischenbilanz der Arbeitsbeschaffung’”’- 

2 A balance of 300 million RM. was carried over to 1936. The interest subsidies 
payable during the coming years on account of work already completed must, 
however, be deducted from this amount, and it must also be remembered that as 
a rule two or three months elapse after the completion of a scheme before the last 
payment is made. The total amount of the funds remaining is therefore only about 
50 million RM., as stated at the beginning of this article. The time-lag between 
the completion of the schemes and the last payment shows that the payments only 
approximately indicate the actual rate of progress of the schemes. 
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TABLE II. EXPENDITURE ON PRINCIPAL PROGRAMMES UP TO THE END 
OF 1935 
(Million RM.) 























Expenditure 
Total | 
Programme Date of Decree : ameeens teens On — : 
a | Upto | In In Balance i 
31 Dec.1933/ 1934 | 1935 | 
| | | | 
Papen Programme | June and Sept. 1932 288 236 | 46 4 | 2 
| } | | 
| “Immediate ” Programme | Jan. 1933 | 600 350 | 210 29 | #11 
| | | 
Reinhardt Programme | June 1933 | 1,070 65 | 629 | 195 | 181 | 
| | 
| ! 








It will be seen that 80 per cent. of the total appropriations 
for the Papen Programme had been paid out by the end of 
about a year and a half and 60 per cent. of those for the “ Imme- 
diate ’’ Programme by the end of a year. In the case of the 
Reinhardt Programme, which was put in hand on 1 June 1933, 
less than 10 per cent. of the total cost was paid out during 
the seven remaining months of the year, and even a year and 
a half later only 60 per cent. had been paid out. This last pro- 
gramme may perhaps have been purposely delayed in favour 
of the previous ones in order to spread out the work ; the initial 
difficulties, however, were on the other hand much less owing 
to the experience gained from previous schemes. 

Generally speaking, it appears that a period of from one to 
two years was necessary to complete the large-scale public 
works undertaken with a view to immediate effects, and that 
the major part of the expenditure involved was made from nine 
to eighteen months after the drawing up of the programmes, 
which, as already noted, had usually not had all their details 
worked out beforehand. This is a strong argument for having 
fully worked-out technical plans for work creation programmes 
ready for execution at any time they may be required. The 
emphasis is here deliberately laid only on the need for technical 
preparation, because the financing of the schemes often depends 
on the general economic conditions prevailing at the time. 


ALLOCATION OF THE APPROPRIATIONS FOR Direct Work 
CREATION 


Table III shows the various purposes to which the appropria- 
tions granted up to the end of 1934 (which cover nearly all the 
funds allocated to direct measures of work creation) were 


applied. 
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TABLE III. ALLOCATIONS OF THE APPROPRIATIONS FOR DIRECT WORK 
CREATION MEASURES ! 
(Million RM.) 
“Imme- Rein- | 
Papen soe —4 . 
Category ek <i ~~ 1 Ee 
steneeeaes gramme gramme 
I. Civil engineering, ete. : 
(a) Construction of water- 
ways 46.6 5.8 77.7 — 130.1 
(b) Roads 98.7 103.8 57.5 — 260.0 
(c) Bridges 9.0 17.3 20.1 - 46.4 
(d) Municipal public utilities 6.1 56.4 | 116.5 -- 179.0 
(e) Maintenance and ex- 
tension of public build- 
ings, bridges, ete. on — | 169.2 a 169.2 | 
(f) Other civil engineer- 
ing work (dams, har- | 
bours, river correc- 
tion, etc.) 18.2 10.8 25.7 _- 54.7 
(g) Miscellaneous measures — 95.0 68.0 = 163.0 
Total 178.6 | 289.1 534.7 a 1,002.4 
II. Housing, ete. : 
(a) Repairs — — 67.0 952.0 | 1,019.0 
(b) Suburban settlements 19.9 19.2 69.1 80.8 189.0 
(c) Small house building _— -—— 19.1 26.5 45.6 
(d) Emergency, make shift, 
and refugees’ dwellings — 12.0 = 12.0 
(e) Improving slum quarters —_ —_ 5.0 9.4 14.4 | 
Total 19.9 19.2 172.2 | 1,068.7 | 1,280.0 | 
III. Transport undertakings, ete.: | 
(a) National Railways and 
Post Office, naviga- 
tion, narrow-gauge 
railways, etc. 24.1 110.6 97.2 165.0 | 1,333.9 ? 
(b) National motor roads — = --- 50.0 350.0 * | 
cwsene = Sie a | 
Total 24.1 110.6 97.2 215.0 | 1,683.9 a 
IV. Agriculture and fishing : 
(a) Land improvement, | 
river correction, etc. 49.9 178.8 107.9 =e 336.6 | 
(b) Agricultural settlement 10.0 —- 34.1 — 44.1 | 
(c) Miscellaneous measures 5.0 — 3.5 — 8.5 | 
Total 64.9 | 178.8 | 145.5 — 389.2 | 
| 
V. Goods vouchers 4 --- to — 70.0 70.0 | 
ponies paneenneinn oan —F 
VI. Initial contributions from | 
the Federal Institute _- -- — 568.5 568.5 | 
Grand total 287.5 597.7 949.6 | 1,922.2 | 4,994.0 *,"| 


























1 Source: Die Entwicklung der deutschen Bauwirtschaft und die Arbeitsbeschaffung, 1934. 
* Including 860 million RM. of the National Railways and 77 millions of the National Post 
Office, initially financed by institutions of their own, and not included in the preceding columns. 
* Including 300 million RM. for the national motor roads, initially financed by bills and 
not included in the preceding columns. 
‘ For relief in kind to the indigent. 
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According to this table, about 60 per cent. of all the appro- 
priations for the Papen Programme and 50 per cent. of those 
for the “ Immediate ” and Reinhardt Programmes were spent 
on civil engineering work in the narrower sense (Tiefbauarbeiten). 
If it is remembered that many of the other categories of works 
also properly belong to this group (e.g. the national motor 
roads, some of the railway and navigation schemes, etc.), and 
that the grants from the Federal Institute were also mainly 
devoted to work of this type, it is clear that it accounts for the 
major part of the schemes. 

The magnitude of the sum spent on housing is mainly due 
to the subsidies granted for the reconstruction and repair of 
dwelling houses. Most of the expenditure in this category was 
applied to the repair of existing housing accommodation and 
its adaptation to the changes in demand rather than to the 
production of new dwellings. The net increase in the number 
of dwellings as a result of reconstruction was comparatively 
small, since only one-fifth of the total subsidy was used for 
subdividing larger dwellings. Table IV shows that during the 
years 1933-1935, when State subsidies were being paid for 
repairs and reconstruction, there was an increase of about 
quarter of a million dwellings as a result of reconstruction. This 
number fell far short of the results that had been anticipated 
from the subsidy. German experience has shown that for 
technical reasons the possibilities of turning large dwellings 
into small ones are strictly limited, even with the assistance of 
large subsidies. 


TABLE IV. NET INCREASE IN NUMBER OF DWELLINGS, 1932-1935 





Kind of dwellings 1932 1933 1934 1935 

| | 

| | | | 

Newly-built dwellings 131,160 132,870 190,257 213,227 | 
Reconstructed dwellings 27,961 | 69,243 | 129,182 50,583 | 








| 
Total increase in number of dwell- 
ings 159,121 | 202,113 319,439 263,810 











Generally speaking, building is seen to be the most important 
angle of attack on unemployment in the German work creation 
policy, which thus neutralised the most important causal factor 


4 
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in the previous slump, namely, the decline in building activity.! 
This is illustrated by the figures in table V. 


TABLE V. PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYMENT IN SOME IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS, 1929-1935 ! 








| Industrial group 1929 1932 1934 | 1935 
Building 53.8 13.4 48.9 60.0 
Building materials 65.4 28.2 57.1 59.6 
All industries 70.4 41.9 58.5 63.9 
Capital goods 70.3 35.8 57.4 66.0 
Consumption goods 70.6 49.8 59.8 61.3 























+ Number of man-hours worked per cent. of employment capacity. These figures can 
only be used to illustrate the movement of employment and are not suitable for showing the 
actual extent to which the employment capacity was used. 





A characteristic of the German work creation schemes is 
the fairly high percentage (25 per cent.) spent on renovation 
and repairs as compared with the erection of new buildings. 

A question which arises in connection with all public works 
is how far they can really be regarded as “ additional ’”’ works. 
Very often they merely represent a transfer of expenditure 
from the ordinary budget of the public authorities, whose current 
expenses are reduced by approximately the increase in the 
expenditure on public works, for which a kind of special account 
is kept. This probably applies to some of the German work 
creation schemes. It is true that since 1933 there has been no 
further contraction of the ordinary expenditure of the Reich 
Budget, but the separate States, and still more the local author- 
ities, were still in very difficult financial circumstances in 1933 
and 1984, so that they may very well have transferred some of 
their ordinary capital expenditure to the account of the work 
creation programmes. This applies particularly to the repair 
and extension of public buildings (Reinhardt Programme, 
169 million RM.), and to all the works carried out on behalf 
of local public utility undertakings (about 180 million RM.). 
Even in the case of repairs to private dwellings it is possible 
that much of the work would have been carried out by private 
money even without the State subsidies. 





1 Cf. John M. CLarK : Economics of Planning Public Works (Washington, 1935), 
p- 39. This author notes as an argument in favour of public works that they divert 
purchasing power into the field where the decline is most pronounced. 
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The work creation programmes of the National Railways 
and Post Office are especially open to doubt on this point. 
Real “ additional ’’ capital expenditure was more or less out of 
the question for the National Railways owing to the diminishing 
importance of the railways in the national transport system. 
The movement of the total expenditure of the National Railways 
on capital improvements, including both ordinary and “ addi- 
tional ’’ work, is shown by the following figures ! : 


Year Million RM. Year Million RM. 
1929 2,072 1933 1,300 
1930 1,851 1934 1,500 
1931 1,414 1935 1,500 
19382 1,148 


The work creation programmes of the National Railways 
thus brought their total investments during the last three years 
approximately up to the 1931 level, though leaving them still 
far below the level of 1929 and 1930. These work programmes 
can probably only be regarded as “ additional” in the sense 
that without the financial facilities granted in connection with 
them the expenditure of the Railways would presumably have 
remained at the low level of 1932. Neither the National Railways 
nor the National Post Office submitted an additional work 
creation programme for 1935 ; in spite of this their expenditure 
in that year remained at the same level, the improvement in 
their earnings having enabled them to meet it out of current 
income. 

Generally speaking, the choice of the works to be done under 
the work creation programmes was greatly facilitated by the 
fact that during the foregoing years of depression the public 
authorities and undertakings had more and more restricted 
their current expenditure on capital improvements, so that 
there was a large accumulation of work requiring to the done. 
The extent of the decline in this kind of capital expenditure, 
which was due to a purely fiscal view of the public finances that 
ignored considerations of economic policy, may be illustrated 
by the following figures. The expenditure of all public author- 
ities on economic production (including purchase of materials, 
building, loans for the building or purchase of houses, and 
subsidies) fell from 7,200 million RM., or 35.6 per cent. of their 


__* Figures for 1929-1932: Instrrur FéR KonJsunkTuRFoRscHUNG : Viertel- 
jahrshefte, 8th Year, No. III, Part A, p. 180; figures for subsequent years : Die 
Entwicklung der deutschen Bauwirtschaft und die Arbeitsbeschaffung, 1934 and 1935. 
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total expenditure, in 1928-29, to 4,500 million RM., or 29.6 
per cent. of their total expenditure, in 1931-32. Thus the decline 
in this branch of expenditure was higher proportionately than 
the decline in the total expenditure.1| There was a similar 
accumulation of repairs to private buildings waiting to be 
done ; here again in many cases it was a question of making up 
the arrears of work that had been neglected owing to the depres- 
sion. On the other hand, it is also quite possible that here and 
there work was undertaken which was not immediately neces- 
sary but for which an inducement was offered by the financial 
facilities of the work creation programmes. 

A glance at table III above showing the allocation of the 
work creation credits shows that the requirement that publi. 
works should not compete with commercial production—i.e 
that the goods produced should not circulate on the market— 
has been very largely fulfilled. Most of the work done has con- 
sisted of the construction or improvement of permanent equip- 
ment which does not compete with commercial production 
(the transport companies are monopoly undertakings), and 
whose subsequent services are not likely to change the flow 
in income to any considerable extent. 


ORGANISATION AND FINANCING OF DiREcT WorkK CREATION 
MEASURES 


The organisation and the financing of the direct creation 
measures were so closely related that they must be described 
together. Both were highly decentralised. There was no central 
planning authority for public works nor was there a central 
financing institution. Instead, the existing public authorities 
and several of the available financial institutions were used 
and developed for this purpose. The only central organisation 
formed was for the national motor roads. The Office of the 
Reich Commissioner for Work Creation which was set up in 
December 1932 was closed almost at once. 

As has already been pointed out, for want of time the work 
creation programmes were not based on plans which had been 
worked out in detail beforehand, but on hasty assessments of 
possible schemes and of their urgency. Thus they provided 
only a framework to be filled in by the public authorities (the 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Public Works Policy, p. 37. 
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Reich Government itself, the States, provinces, districts, munici- 
palities, ete.) and public undertakings which wished to have 
work carried out under the programmes. These public author- 
ities and undertakings were referred to as the “ principals ” ! 
(Trager der Arbeit). The work was carried out by private 
contractors, who had to comply with certain rules in regard 
to the selection and remuneration of labour, profits, preference 
for German building materials, ete. 

The work creation schemes proposed by the “ principals ” 
ordinarily had to be approved by several authorities or institu- 
tions : with regard to technical and economic considerations and 
in particular to the financial position of the “ principals ’’, by 
the State authorities; with regard to social policy, by the 
State labour offices or the Federal Institute for Unemployment 
Insurance ; and lastly, with regard to general economic policy 
and financial considerations, by the financial institutions which 
would have to grant the necessary credits. The final decision 
lay with the credit committees of these institutions, on which 
the Reich Government was represented. The financial institu- 
tions concerned, all of them publicly owned, were the following : 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Offentliche Arbeiten A.G., the 
Deutsche Rentenbank Kreditanstalt, the Deutsche Boden-Kultur 
A.G., the Deutsche Siedlungsbank, and the Deutsche Bau- und 
Bodenbank A.G. 

Public works may be financed either by taxation, by the 
issue of loans, or by the creation of credit. Germany chiefly 
had recourse to the third method. In 1932 the possibilities of 
taxation had been completely exhausted ; in any case taxation 
is generally regarded as a questionable method of financing 
work creation schemes, since as a rule it leads only to changes 
in the distribution of income, but not to any increase in its 
volume. It was impossible to issue loans, in view of the complete 
disorganisation of the German capital market in 1932 and 1933. 
At first, therefore, the only means of reaching the end in view 
was the creation of credit. 

It was not, however, the only means employed. Both the 
Reich Budget and the budget of the Federal Institute, i.e. to 
all intents and purposes the proceeds of taxation, and also the 





ms Private persons and contractors (usually houseowners) were allowed to act 
as “ principals *’ only in the case of subsidies for the reconstruction or repair of 
dwellings. 
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independent resources of the National Railways, played a 
fairly important part in the work creation schemes. Out of the 
total of 5,092 million RM. allocated to direct work creation 
measures, 1,967 million, or nearly 40 per cent., were derived from 
the source just mentioned, while 3,125 million, or over 60 per 
cent., were found by the issue of short-dated bills, i.e. by the 
creation of credit. As the direct creation of work by means of 
public works was only a part of the general scheme and a large 
number of indirect measures were also taken, it is clear that the 
creation of credit was only one factor in the general work 
creation policy, though, as regards economic effects, it was the 
decisive factor. 

The fact that the work creation policy was so largely 
financed out of the ordinary Budget and the resources of 
the Federal Institute is to be explained by the improved 
yield of taxation and the reduced expenditure on unemploy- 
ment benefit, which resulted from the business recovery from 
1933 onwards, and which considerably eased the budgetary 
position. 

The Budget resources were not allocated to the same pur- 
poses as the proceeds of the creation of credit. The former were 
used almost exclusively to grant non-repayable subsidies, 
whereas the latter were used to grant loans. The non-repayable 
subsidies, including the grants (Grundférderungsbeitrdge) from 
the Federal Institute, probably amounted to about 1,800 
million RM. The various public works were financed in several 
different ways ; a typical plan for financing an expenditure of 
2.2 million RM. would be somewhat as follows : 





Million RM. 
Short-dated bills 1.5 
Non-repayable subsidy from the Federal 
Institute 0.4 
“ Principal’s ’’ own resources 0.2 
Bank credit from a financial institution 0.1 
Total 2.2 


Some account may next be given of how the short-term 
bills were used to create credit and finance the German work 
creation schemes. The creation of credit does not necessarily 
take the form of bills. There is always an expansion of credit 
when there is an increase in the total credits granted without 
a corresponding increase in savings. This may happen simply 
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by the banks giving book credits to their customers. In Germany, 
there were special reasons for choosing bills as the method of 
financing the work creation schemes. The chief effect of mobilis- 
ing the credit of the State in this way was that the Reichsbank 
was able to take a Jarge share in financing the work creation 
measures by rediscounting the bills without any special legisla- 
tion being needed. Neither the German banking system nor 
the German money market (in the narrower sense of the term) 
would have been able to create credit on such a large scale with- 
out the support of the Reichsbank’s rediscount operations. 
In practice all this was equivalent to increasing the State’s 
indebtedness to the Reichsbank. 

The work creation bills were brought into line with ordinary 
trade bills by being drawn at three months, although in 
fact their currency was much longer, and by being endorsed 
by the firms supplying building materials and services to the 
works in question. The usual form was for the bills to be 
drawn by the original contractors, accepted by the financial 
institutions, endorsed by the “ principals”’ (public authori- 
ties or public undertakings), and re-endorsed by the firms 
supplying goods or services to the drawers. They were then 
discounted by the credit banks! and rediscounted by the 
Reichsbank. 

The next stage is to show where the individual work 
creation bills went and how they influenced the German credit 
system. 

The currency of the work creation bills was fifteen months 
for the Papen Programme, three years for the national motor 
roads scheme, up to five years for the “ Immediate ”’, Reinhardt, 
and Post Office Programmes, while the bills for the National 
Railways Programmes will mature from 1940 onwards, so that 
their currency is at least six or seven years.?, The most usual 
period of currency, therefore, was under five years. 

At maturity, the bills are paid by the Reich Treasury, or 
by the National Railways or Post Office in the case of their 





? In connection with the first work creation programmes special banking 
consortiums were formed to discount the bills, so as to avoid overloading the 
Reichsbank more than was necessary. Later (for the Reinhardt Programme and 
the motor roads scheme) this practice was dropped. 

2 Cf. Dr. Pérscnke and E. Witpermuts in : Wirtschaftsheft der Frankfurter 
Zeitung, No. 10, 1934 : “ Arbeitsbeschaffung ”’. 
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own programmes. According to official information, the charge 
on the Reich Budget was or will be as follows ! : 


TABLE VI. WORK CREATION CHARGES ON THE REICH BUDGET, 1933-34 
TO 1938-39 
(Million RM.) 

















——s ) 
1933-34 143 —_ 143 
1934-35 395 312 707 | 
1935-36 556 324 880 
1936-37 478 336 814 
1937-38 461 348 809 
1938-39 444 360 804 | 














Additional guarantees were provided by the Reich Govern- 
ment for these bills, but only in the form of undertakings given 
by the Government itself. For the Papen Programme they 
were Government guarantees, for the “ Immediate ” Programme 
tax remission bills, and for the Reinhardt Programme special 
Treasury Bills issued for the purpose. These securities were 
deposited with the Reichsbank. 

The preliminary financing of the Railways, motor roads, 
and Post Office programmes was on similar lines to that de- 
scribed above in the case of the Reich. Special companies were 
formed in these cases in order to have a further endorsement 
on the bills which would make them eligible for rediscount by 
the Reichsbank. By the end of 1935, the amounts raised were 
as follows : 


Own resources, 


Programme Bills credits, etc. 
Million RM. Million RM. 
National Railways 860 131 
National Post Office 77 34 
National motor roads 300 50 


Generally speaking, therefore, this complicated mechanism 
may be described as the financing of public works by the crea- 
tion of new short-term State credit. As has been shown, the 
burden of the preliminary short-term financing is borne by the 
Reich Government. This, however, was only intended to be a 





1 Ibid. 
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temporary arrangement. The ultimate liability rests with the 
“ principals ”’, that is to say, the public authorities, etc., for 
whom the work has been carried out. Their financial liability 
arising out of the work creation schemes, unlike that of the 
Reich Government, is a long-term liability ; it is in the form of 
a loan from the same financial institutions as were responsible 
for the short-term financing. The “ principals” had to take 
over the responsibility for payment of the interest and sinking 
fund charges. These are paid in to the Treasury, and to that 
extent reduce the charges on the Reich Budget. “ The financial 
effect of the three work creation programmes on the Reich 
Budget is a short-term one, with correspondingly high annual 
charges ; their effect on the budgets of the ‘ principals’ is a 
long-term one, with correspondingly low annual charges for the 
service of the annuities.””! In practice, therefore, the “ prin- 
cipals *”’ have taken on a long-term indebtedness to the Reich 
Government for the amounts which the latter raised for the 
work creation schemes by short-term operations. 

The interest and sinking fund payments of the “ principals ” 
vary with the nature of the works undertaken, and in particu- 
lar with their value as reproductive capital investments. As 
a rule, the rate of interest was between 3 and 5 per cent. and the 
sinking fund charges between % and 2 per cent. per annum. 
A frequent provision was that no payments should be made to 
the sinking fund for the first few years after the work had been 
carried out. The period of the loans was usually fifteen to 
thirty years, or longer for land settlement and land improvement 
schemes. 


REARMAMENT: A SECOND WAVE or WorkK CREATION 


It would be interesting to investigate the importance for 
the economic system as a whole of a work creation policy on the 
scale here considered, and the effects set in motion by its stimu- 
lus, in order to verify in a concrete case the theoretical estimates 
that have been made of the secondary effects of public works. * 








* Pérscuxe : loc. cit., p. 10. 

* Cf. in particular R. F. Kaun : “ The Relation of Home Investment to Unem- 
ployment ”, in Economic Journal (London), June 1931, and F. Neisser’s criticism 
in Review of Economic Statistics, Feb. 1936 ; cf. also STaTistiscuES REICHSAMT : 
“ Auswirkungen der unmittelbaren Arbeitsbeschaffung ”, in Wirtschaft und Sta- 
tistik, Sonderbeilage, 1933, No. 21, and M. Mirnirzxy : “ The Effects of a Public 
Works Policy on Business Activity and Employment”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXX, No. 4, Oct. 1934. 
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Unfortunately this is out of the question, for the wave of work 
creation described above was followed in Germany by a second 
wave, generated by the rearmament programme, which in many 
cases obscured the primary effects of the former programmes, 
and forcibly and deliberately hindered some of their secondary 
effects.1_ “ The expenditure on armaments has become part of 
the great work creation policy to which the economic recovery 
is due.” The Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung * has given the 
following schedule of the time relation between the work crea- 
tion programmes and rearmament : 

(1) Autumn 1932 to the middle of 1933. The depression passed 
its lowest point. The first work creation measures began to take 
peed The monthly increase in the number employed was about 


(2) Middle of 1933 to middle of 1934. The full effects of the work 
creation programmes made themselves felt. Employment increased 
from month to month, in October 1933 by about 214,000, and there- 
after by about 168,000, on an average, every month. 


(3) Middle of 1934 to October 1934. The effects of the work creation 
measures became less pronounced. The increase in employment 
slowed down to an average of about 69,000 per month. 


(4) Since November 1934. The effects of the armaments contracts 
began to be noticeable, and from the spring of 1935 onward they dominated 
economic activity. In consequence, employment again began to increase 
more rapidly. 

The general importance of armaments will not be discussed 
here.* It will suffice to say that, as far as can be seen at present, 
this second series of work creation measures in the form of 
rearmament coming on top of the former measures had the 
following effects : (1) it probably helped to prevent the initial 
stimulus from having the effect originally intended, which was 
to convert a process of recovery stimulated by the State into 
one carried on by private initiative ; (2) it increased the diffi- 
culties of foreign trade by giving rise to special import require- 





1 On this last point ef. in particular : Frankfurter Zeitung, 6 Dec. 1935 : “ Der 
Grundzug dieser Konjunktur ”’. 

2 Speech by the Reich Minister of Finance, Count Schwerin von KrosicK, 
at the Leipzig Autumn Fair in 1935 (Frankfurter Zeitung, 26 Aug. 1935). 

3 Wochenbericht, 19 Sept. 1935. 

4 The following passage may be quoted from the Report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office, 1936, pp. 6-7: “In so far as industrial prosperity is 
founded on warlike preparation, it is not only sinister but hollow and unreal. The 
manufacture of arms adds nothing to national wealth. As a form of national 
expenditure it is sterile and unproductive. Though its effect on the economy of a 
nation may be more stimulating than that of public works in proportion as the 
outlay is greater and more variegated, its economic consequences are far less 
beneficial, as nothing is added to the nation’s permanent assets. ” 
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ments ; (3) it increased the anomalies which the work creation 
measures had already brought about in the relative volume of 
production of certain commodity groups. 

Further reference will be made later to these points. We 
shall next describe the effects of the work creation and re- 
armament programmes on the economic system as a whole, as 
far as space permits, beginning with their effects on the volume 
of credit and the Reich Budget. In this way some light will 
also be thrown on the probable extent of the expenditure on 
armaments. Here, too, the information used is taken from 
German sources. 


(To be continued. ) 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Immigration and Settlement in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay: II’ 


Argentina 
IMMIG RATION PoLicy 


The Argentine Republic has hitherto been the most important 
immigration country in South America. From 1891 to 1930 it received 
over 5 million immigrants, the corresponding figure for Brazil being 
only about 31% million. Even between 1921 and 1930 immigration 
in Argentina (1,406,393 persons) was well above that in Brazil (840,215). 
It was not until 1931 that the situation changed in favour of Brazil. 
Even though the number of immigrants who entered Argentina 
between 1931 and 1935 (200,000) was slightly above the corresponding 
figure for Brazil (180,000), repatriation on a large scale during these 
five years means that Argentina has had no net immigration, whereas 
the net immigration figure for Brazil for the same period may be 
estimated at nearly 100,000. 

It would not be surprising if this evolution were to mark a turning- 
point in the part played by each of these two countries as immigration 
countries. At all times the bulk of European emigration has been 
composed of poor workers who at the most have been able to pay the 
cost of their passage. If such emigrants intend to find paid work 
on arriving at their destination, there are still plenty of openings for 
them in Brazil, but in Argentina there are at present practically 
none. If they emigrate in the hope of settling as independent farmers 
as soon as possible, provided they are given some assistance, they can 
still find in Brazil fertile land in great quantities at prices sufficiently 
low to enable them to become owners of their holding in a short space 
of time without contributing any other capital than their power to 
work. In Argentina, as will be shown below, land is fully developed 
in every part of the country capable of economic exploitation, and 
the inevitable consequence has been the adoption of methods of culti- 
vation that conduce to production for sale and hardly at all for any 
other purpose. If an emigrant is to have any chance of becoming an 
owner of land, he must therefore possess a working capital of several 








1 For the first part of this report, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 2, Feb. 1937, pp. 215-247. 
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thousand pesos ! and in addition — at least for the present, until the 
State decides to supply land on less onerous terms (as is provided in 
the settlement scheme which the Government has recently submitted 
to the Chambers) — sufficient to pay a fairly substantial part of the 
price of the holding in order that regular repayment of the remainder 
may be, if not easy, at least possible. There is no need to say that 
among prospective emigrants those possessing so much capital are 
even fewer to-day than they were before the depression. 

The almost insurmountable difficulty that workers who can con- 
tribute only their power to work have to overcome in acquiring owner- 
ship of land is also one of the reasons why there seems less likelihood 
of a revival of the immigration of employed labour in Argentina than 
in Brazil. In the latter country many workers leave the labour market 
every year to settle as independent farmers ; and they have to be 
replaced. On the Argentine labour market, on the contrary, there is 
practically no such “leakage”. The almost dizzy pace at which 
agricultural production expanded before the war has been much 
slowed down. The area under cultivation rose from 5 million hectares 
(12 million acres) at the beginning of the century to 24 million (59 mil- 
lion acres) in 1913, the average increase per year being as much as 
1,600,000 hectares (4 million acres), It then remained stationary for 
18 years up to 1926. During the past five years it has fluctuated 
around 27 million hectares (67 million acres). Formerly immigrants 
were impatiently awaited, for there was never enough labour to extend 
the extremely profitable agricultural production to hitherto unworked 
land as rapidly as was desired, but since the war the demand for labour 
has become much less urgent. When prices fall owing to the depression, 
every farmer tries to economise on labour by setting his whole family 
to work. Another reason for the smaller demand for labour is the more 
general use of the combine. The consequence has been a severe unem- 
ployment crisis. A census taken in 1932 showed no less than 333,997 
unemployed persons, including 148,558 agricultural workers of all 
categories, the great majority being day labourers. Even though 
there was a complete cessation of net immigration from 1931 to 1935, 
both agricultural and industrial unemployment is only gradually 
being reabsorbed. ? 

The unemployment crisis compelled the Government in 1931 to 
depart from the open-door policy that had been traditional up till 
that date. The only immigrants (second- and third-class passengers 
or persons travelling on one-class ships who arrive with the intention 
of settling in the country) admitted by the regulations now in force — 





1 1 Argentine peso = about 0.85 gold franc. 

2 In all the less skilled occupations, the workers in which are more or less easily 
interchangeable, this unemployment has led to a rapid fall in wages. A typical 
figure in this respect is the wage of navvies employed on railway track construction 
and maintenance. This was 4.50 pesos a day before the depression, and not long 
ago it was 2.50 pesos. At present the employment exchange of the Department 
of Labour places these workers at 2.20 pesos a day, a wage from which the foreman 
deducts 1 peso for board. The Anuario Agropecuario (1935), published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, contains for the year 1933-34 a very complete table of the 
rates of wages now paid in agriculture. They are extremely low for all categories, 
especially when it is remembered that most of them apply to seasonal workers. 
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apart from those who are joining their relatives already settled in the 
country and former residents returning after a temporary absence — 
are those who have been sent for by a settlement undertaking or who 
can show that they hold a contract for the lease or purchase of land. 
In the absence of such a contract, an immigrant who possesses a capital 
of 1,500 pesos may be treated as an immigrant intending to engage 
in agriculture. 

These regulations may be said to have put a complete stop to the 
admission of persons other than those with relatives in the country 
or returning after a temporary absence. In 1935, 17,340 immigrants 
were admitted to the country to join members of their family ; 12,991 
were former residents (these two groups naturally include all occupa- 
tions) ; only 602 were agricultural settlers or persons with a minimum 
capital of 1,500 pesos (it may be noted that this small figure relates 
to rural families and includes wives and children); and 174 were 
skilled workers or technicians engaged under contract (with the mem- 
bers of their family). It may be noted that the admission of tech- 
nicians and skilled workers under contract, although not provided for 
by the regulations, has nevertheless been authorised in certain cases 
which may be regarded as exceptional. The fact is that Argentina 
does not appear, at least for the time being, to need immigrants 
belonging to urban occupations. In reply to the questions the writers 
put to representatives of workers’ organisations on this subject, they 
explained that there was still more or less severe unemployment in 
every occupation. Industrial employers, for their part, also recognised 
that there was no shortage of labour to-day, and that, apart from 
exceptional cases, they would not have too much difficulty in training 
any skilled workers they might need. 

For the present, therefore, the only immigrants that Argentina 
can receive appear to be agricultural settlers ; and in fact the regula- 
tions now in force admit no others. 

“The system of permits issued in advance must be maintained ”, 
says the last report of the Ministry of Agriculture. “ There can be no 
question of reopening the doors to mass immigration, for this would 
injure both the country and the immigrants themselves. It is true that 
the country needs a much denser population than that which can 
result from its natural increase alone. But it is equally certain that 
mass immigration is no longer possible in the economic conditions 
of the world of to-day. Not until the Republic has solved certain 
problems arising out of its internal economy will it find a rational 
basis for the proper selection and distribution of any additional 
foreign workers that it may need in the future.” 


THe FaILuRE OF PRIVATE SETTLEMENT SCHEMES 


The problem of settlement does not take the same form in Argentina 
and in Brazil. In Brazil it has been shown that settlement means 
primarily and nearly always the cultivation of land that has hitherto 
lain waste, whether it belongs to the State or has already come under 
private ownership; the subdivision of land already being worked 
takes only second place. In Argentina, on the contrary, those who 
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speak of settlement are thinking mainly of the establishment of small 
and medium farmers on the large private estates of the richest part 
of the country, known for convenience as the “ cereal zone ”’.! Agri- 
culture and stock-raising have been carried on for many years in this 
region of over 60 million hectares (150 million acres), all of which 
can be used for stock-raising, and up to five-sixths for agriculture. 
Of entirely waste land (leaving out of account that in the arid prov- 
inces of the interior, which could be made available for agriculture 
by irrigation) all that is left is to be found in the National Territories 
of the north-east, Chaco, Formosa, and Misiones, and in some of the 
remote valleys in the Patagonian Andes. The prospects of settlement 
in these regions will be described later. For the present it will be sufli- 
cient to note that in Argentina the exploitation of new areas is nowa- 
days considered to form a secondary aspect of the problem of settle- 
ment, connected not so much with a carefully considered policy of 
populating the land as with a policy of developing certain essentially 
commercial forms of production. 

It may be remembered that in the central region any farms not 
worked by the owners themselves, either as stock breeders or to a less 
extent for crops, are leased, usually for short periods, to farmers or 
share farmers who pay the owner a rent in cash or in the form of part 
of the crop. ? 

Long ago Argentina realised the economic and social disadvantages 
of perpetuating the system of “ nomadic ” tenant farming, especially 
in a new country where all progress is intimately bound up with the 
problem of population, even though with this system cultivation 
could be rapidly developed by immigrants who had not the means 
to purchase land. Nevertheless, the many Bills drafted since the 
beginning of the century for facilitating State action to promote 
small landownership have always remained a dead letter. It was not 
until after the war, in 1919, that an Act was passed empowering the 
National Mortgage Bank to grant settlement loans, and even the 
effects of that Act have on the whole been small. 

Save under this Act, the subdivision of land has been left entirely 
to the initiative of private settlement companies. In spite of their 
large number and apparently intense activity, the actual work they 
have done seems to have been insignificant. * 





1 It comprises the Provinces of Buenos Aires and Entre Rios and the greater 
part of the Provinces of Santa Fé, Cordoba, and the Territory of La Pampa. 

2 During the year 1932-33, out of 132,470 farms recorded in the cereal zone, 
84,983, or 65 per cent., were run by farmers who rented the land. It would probably 
be no exaggeration to say that 80 per cent. of the area sown was sown by tenant 
or share farmers, for these statistics cover even the smallest farms of under 10 
hectares (25 acres). Farms of under 50 hectares (125 acres), the great majority 
of which are probably worked by owners, numbered 57,895 ; the total number of 
farms worked by their owners was under 47,500. 

3 In the Provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fé, and Cérdoba there were, in 1901, 
29,875 owners of holdings of 50 to 300 hectares (125 to 740 acres) ; in 1914 there 
were 58,338. It is probable that this increase was the result mainly of the purchase 
of land by persons wishing to invest some money and to benefit by the rise in land 
values (the land was called “ Argentina’s money-box ”’), and secondarily of the 
inheritance system prescribed by the Argentine Civil Code ; the action of settlement 
companies in placing farmers proper on the land took only third place. 
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Apart from a few exceptions, this “settlement activity ” con- 
sisted in buying land, breaking it up, and reselling it on the instalment 
system, usually for six annual instalments, to farmers wishing to 
become landowners. In other words, it was a simple credit transaction, 
and it failed more often than it succeeded. Failure was certainly 
not to the disadvantage of the company, which had received a substan- 
tial sum on account, and perhaps some instalments, and on the first 
evidence of the settler’s failure resumed all rights to the holding, 
including any buildings or improvements made by the settler, only 
to resell it on the same terms to another applicant. Examples have 
been mentioned of plots of land sold in this way five or six times in 
succession. But although such methods, which sometimes verge on 
swindling, coupled with the lack of any technical assistance to the 
settlers, can explain at least part of the comparative failure of private 
settlement schemes, it must be admitted that since the beginning 
of the century the speculative raising of land values has hampered 
subdivision of the land. 

In a region which, as was soon realised, was ideal for the production 
of large quantities, at prices lower than those of any competitors, of 
products for which there was a heavy demand on the European market, 
and where the development of production depended only on the extension 
of the railway system and the arrival of immigrants, land values were 
not content to follow the actual yield of the land. It is generally ad- 
mitted that since the beginning of agricultural expansion in the central 
region and up to 1929 the market value of land has consistently 
exceeded its value as a means of production. The uninterrupted rise 
in land values meant on the one hand that the owner refused to part 
with his land unless absolutely forced to do so, while on the other the 
settlement companies increased the already swollen prices and thus 
made it practically impossible for a settler to succeed unless he was 
able to pay the greater part of the price of his holding when entering 
on its possession. 

However this may be, although settlement organised by private 
bodies may have been a profitable business in a period of rising prices, 
it becomes absurd when land values are falling or even remaining 
merely stable.2. A private settlement organisation draws its profit 
from a rise in the value of land, which is possible only when prices 
are rising ; informants well acquainted with rural business stated that 
without this rise in prices settlement schemes can only be run at a 





1 It will be seen later that the Settlement Act recently passed in the Province 
of Buenos Aires prescribes that the settler shall be refunded part of the instalments 
paid by him and be compensated for any additions he may have made to the value 
of the holding. No provision of this kind is yet in force for private settlement 
transactions. 

2 According to statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture the average price of 
land in the central zone since 1929, the year when the maximum market value 
was reached, has declined as follows : 


Year Pesos per hectare Year Pesos per hectare 
1929-30 373.35 1932-33 197.15 
1930-31 315.89 1933-34 183.64 
1931-82 243.51 1934-35 189.00 
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loss. Now, it is becoming difficult to find in the country itself, among 
farmers with some knowledge of the real return from work on the land, 
persons who, because they wish to own land, will undertake to pay 
a settlement company a price higher than the economic value (it 
is agreed that the decline in values that began in 1929 has adjusted 
prices to the true economic return). It is further realised that in- 
stead of six or seven annual instalments the settler would need three 
or four times as long to pay off his debt. What private company 
would be prepared to immobilise its capital for so long a time ? And 
the fact is that the bodies that engage regularly in settlement activities, 
of which there were still many fifteen years ago, have almost entirely 
disappeared from the central region. So far as the writers are aware, 
only the Jewish Colonisation Association continues to operate in this 
region, where it has already done remarkable work. But it can draw 
on a philanthropic fund on which no dividend need be paid; and, 
having begun its work in Argentina over forty years ago, it owns 
reserves of Jand bought at a time when the rise in land values had 
not yet come to a stop. 

It seems quite clear, therefore, that, at least in the central region, 
the era of commercial settlement is closed, and that no change in the 
agrarian structure of the country is to be expected from the action 
of private settlement organisations. Even during the last few years 
many attempts at settlement have been made by more or less impro- 
vised bodies, whose object has usually been to cope with the rapid fall 
in land values by making the loss fall on small farmers. According to 
one informant who had followed these attempts closely, nearly all 
of them have failed, for the settlers have been unable to draw from 
the land a sufficient return to pay the annual instalments on a pur- 
chase price having no relation to the economic yield of the land. 

The failure of the settlement loans granted by the National Mort- 
gage Bank under the Act of 1919 may be attributed to the same 
cause. It will be remembered that the function of the Bank was merely 
to be a link between persons wishing to break up a property and farm- 
ers, and that for this purpose it granted the latter a mortgage loan of 80 
per cent. of the price of the holding. Thus, all that the settlers needed 
to become owners of their land was the indispensable working capital 
and a sum equal to 20 per cent. of the price of the holding, or even only 
the working capital if the seller consented to grant them a second mort- 
gage for the remaining 20 per cent. But since these transactions first 
started the prices charged to the settlers have nearly always been 
higher than what would have corresponded to the actual productivity 
of the land. Most of the settlers have thus fallen into arrears in the 
payment of their debt charges, and since 1933 the Bank has stopped 
granting loans. The system is still in operation, however, and the Bank 
would not refuse assistance for carefully thought-out settlement 
plans affording a prospect of economic success. The possibility of 
having prudent recourse to this credit machinery for the future settle- 
ment of immigrants will be discussed later. 

While the failure of the settlement loans of the Mortgage Bank 
is primarily the result of the exaggerated prices on which these loans 
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were based, the idea of financing settlement by the issue of Govern- 
ment bonds which has been favoured in most of the official Argentine 
schemes for settlement calls for consideration, for it has a bearing 
on the very foundation of the problem of financing settlement schemes. 
At first sight it seems very attractive to mobilise private capital by 
issuing bonds in order to grant long-term loans to applicants for land- 
ownership who are unable to produce ready money on the spot. Con- 
sidered more closely, however, this idea hardly seems suitable for 
application in a region where land values have already risen to the 
maximum of the economic return on the land. Whatever the country, 
there is a tendency for the return on capital to find the same level in the 
different branches of investment. In Argentina in particular, the two 
most usual forms of investment are the purchase of Government 
bonds and the purchase of land, for Argentinians who have saved 
money do not yet seem to have acquired the habit of investing it in 
industrial shares. It follows that the tendency for the return on capital 
invested in land and in Government bonds to find the same level is 
particularly strong. The writers had no opportunity of checking this 
point in detail, but it appears to be admitted in Argentina that there 
is a fairly close connection between the rent of land and the effective 
interest on Government bonds. In other words, investment is about 
equally profitable in the two cases. A settler placed on the land by a 
settlement agency financed by the issue of bonds would be responsible 
for each year’s payment of interest on these bonds. As this interest 
corresponds in principle to the yield of the land, the net yield of the 
holding would be entirely absorbed by the interest charges. In order 
to pay off the capital cost of the holding the settler would have to 
deduct the necessary sum each year from what was left to him owing 
to the fact that he himself and the members of his family had worked 
the land—in other words, from his remuneration. From this it must 
be concluded that for several decades he and his family would have 
to live in conditions inferior to those of an ordinary paid worker. 
Such a line of argument, which is very much simplified, can of course 
never correspond exactly with the facts. In fact, a particularly abun- 
dant harvest or a rise in the prices of products might in some years 
enable the settler to pay the interest and redemption charges on the 
loan granted to him and even prosper into the bargain ; but in other 
years bad harvests or the fall of prices below the level reckoned 
on might prevent the settler from meeting his obligations. 

A settlement scheme financed by the issue of bonds involves almost 
superhuman sacrifices for the settler. When the Mortgage Bank was 
authorised to grant settlement loans on this basis amounting to 80 per 
cent. of the value of the holding, with the possibility of supplementing 
them by a second mortgage up to the full price of the holding, it was 
believed that this would serve to encourage the settler, but the belief 
was founded on a sort of illusion. Partial mortgage loans, on the other 
hand, are one of the most useful instruments for working a settlement 
scheme. A 50 per cent. loan, for example, on which interest and redemp- 
tion charges would also be reduced by half, would probably not be 
too burdensome ; but it assumes that the settler not only possesses 
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working capital but is also in a position to pay half the cost of the 
holding when he takes possession. 

The above considerations also apply to private settlement com- 
panies which have capital of their own, but are obliged to obtain at 
least a normal rate of interest on it. Here, too, the settler has hardly 
any chance of success unless on taking possession he can pay a 
substantial sum on account. 

The question of settlement by farmers who own a considerable 
capital can hardly be regarded as a problem. The real problem is 
to make owners of farmers who, while they are qualified from the 
technical standpoint, are unable to pay a large sum in ready money. 


STATE ACTION IN REGARD TO SETTLEMENT 


In view of the failure of private settlement schemes, the number 
of persons in Argentina who believe that the problem can only be 
solved by the State is steadily growing. And after the analysis of the 
financial aspects of the question just made, it seems almost impossible 
not to share this opinion. If the State really wishes to promote settle- 
ment, it apparently cannot confine itself to acting as a mere link 
between private capital and the settlers. It must lighten the financial 
burden of the latter by assuming part of the cost itself, preferably 
in the form of a reduction of the rates of interest for the benefit of the 
settler. Ultimately, moreover, non-repayable grants of this kind would 
not prove a loss to the community, in view of the definite economic 
advantages that would result from the increase in the number of owner 
farmers. 

It seems that the Argentine Government is coming round to this 
point of view, to judge from the Bill prepared by Mr. Carcano, Minister 
of Agriculture, which will be discussed later, and which provides for the 
establishment of an important national settlement institution. It is 
true that this Bill, unlike the Settlement Act recently passed by the 
Province of Buenos Aires, does not contemplate recourse to private 
capital, but would finance the scheme largely out of the ordinary 
Budget. But interest charges, which in the case of the settlement 
loans of the National Mortgage Bank are at present at the rate of 5 per 
cent., are reduced in the Bill to 2% per cent. a year, at least until 
the settler has paid for half his holding ; further, the settler’s burden 
is lightened by various tax exemptions. 

The writers found in the Argentine a strong movement of opinion 
in favour of State action in regard to settlement, and were struck by the 
unanimity of all political shades of opinion on this question, which is 
rightly considered to be fundamental to the future of the country. 
Long ago the Socialist Party included in its programme the develop- 
ment of small rural ownership. The Federacién Agraria Argentina, 
an association of tenant farmers and share farmers, at its last con- 
gress held in September 1936, once more denounced the ~ fatal ” 
system of tenant farming, the failure of private settlement schemes, 
and the fact that they had made “ so many victims among farmers "’, 
and it urged the Government to take over a task which only the State 
can tackle with success. The Sociedad Rural Argentina, an association 
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of large landowners, is also favourable to State intervention. In a recent 
speech its President, Mr. Massini Ezcurra, expressed the opinion that 
settlement ought to be an essentially social activity, to be undertaken 
by the State itself without any thought of gain or commercial profit. 
In view of the low density of the rural population, the speaker also 
emphasised the necessity of reviving the immigration of settlers. 

Several provincial Governments have in recent years passed Acts, 
or drawn up schemes, for official settlement operations. The Provinces 
of Entre Rios and Santa Fé have allocated credits for the purchase of 
estates with a view to their subdivision. The Government of Cor- 
rientes recently laid before the legislature a proposal to acquire for 
the same purpose a large estate which had been put up to auction by 
the Mortgage Bank. All these measures, however, are of limited scope. 

Of greater importance is the Act recently passed by the (Conserva- 
tive) Government of the Province of Buenos Aires, establishing an 
autonomous Settlement Institute. Although in its present form the Act 
does not directly affect immigration—aliens may benefit under it only 
if they have lived at least five years in the country and have children 
born in Argentina—this, the first organic Settlement Act to be adopted 
in the Republic, introduces certain social criteria hitherto ignored 
in Argentine settlement practice, and calls for at least a brief analysis. 

Settlement will be financed by the issue of Provincial Government 
bonds at the rate of 6 per cent. interest and 1 per cent. amortisation. 
Immediately after the promulgation of the Act the Government will 
transfer to the Institute bonds to the value of 20 million pesos, which 
will form its initial capital. If, subsequently, the volume of trans- 
actions justifies such action, further instalments may be transferred, 
up to a maximum of 50 million pesos. With the proceeds of the sale 
of these bonds the Institute will buy estates that satisfy certain con- 
ditions specified in the Act, either by auction, or by public tender, or 
by private purchase. Before deciding to buy an estate the Institute 
must calculate exactly the total cost of each holding, taking into 
account the cost of any preparatory work that may be needed, up to 
a maximum of 2,500 pesos per holding. It must also take into account 
the area not available for settlement purposes—roads, sites of public 
buildings, areas reserved for public welfare purposes—and the loss of 
interest between the date of purchase of the land and the date the 
settlers are installed. The estate may not be bought unless the total 
cost of each holding so calculated—which will also normally be the 
sale price to the settler—is such as to enable the settler to support his 
family and to pay the interest and redemption charges on his debt, 
allowing for the average economic return on the land over a period 
of at least five years. In cases where the settler could reasonably be 
asked to pay a higher price, the increase must not be more than 10 per 
cent. Applicants for holdings must possess the necessary working 
capital and pay down 10 per cent. of the price of the holding (in certain 
cases the Governing Body of the Institute may, however, reduce this 
percentage). He then obtains a promise of sale, which at the end of 
three years, if he has in fact undertaken the work of the holding and has 
regularly met his debt charges, is exchanged for the title deeds of the 
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property, which is mortgaged in favour of the Institute. According 
to the Act the annual payments may not exceed 6 per cent. in all for 
interest and amortisation together. 

The Governing Body of the Institute may temporarily suspend 
the redemption of the debt and, in the event of loss of the harvest or 
force majeure, it may combine the arrears with the principal debt. 
For the same reasons it may refrain from charging the punitive interest 
of 6 per cent. which is normally due on arrears. A settler who is 
evicted from his holding for not fulfilling his obligations is entitled 
to the return of 75 per cent. of his capital repayments, and to compensa- 
tion for any buildings or improvements he has made on the holding. 
If a settler dies, the Institute will pay over to his heirs all the payments 
made and the equivalent of all the capital invested in the holding. 
During five years the holding is exempt from all provincial and muni- 
cipal taxation, and neither the holding, nor the additions made to its 
value, nor the livestock, nor the crops may be distrained by third 
parties for debts incurred before the promise of sale was signed. 

Both the preamble to the Act and its financial provisions show 
that the possibility of a deficit is taken into account from the outset. 
This attitude would be dangerous if the purchase of the estates to be 
settled, a transaction that usually involves considerable pressure 
being brought to bear by the owners concerned, were less strictly 
regulated than it actually is by this Act. Since legal precautions have 
been taken to avoid losses from this source, any losses that never- 
theless occur must normally be due only to the financial relief granted 
to settlers. Here the Institute has full discretion. It will have been 
observed that the service of the bonds issued requires 6 per cent. for 
interest and 1 per cent. for amortisation, whereas the annual instalment 
to be paid by the settler may not be more than 6 per cent. ; and even 
this is a maximum, for the Institute may fix a lower figure. Although 
the sale price of the holding may exceed its total cost by 10 per cent., 
it is probable that when the general administrative expenses and the 
lag in the receipt of interest are taken into account the profits of the 
Institute (90 per cent. of which are paid into the Provincial Treasury) 
will not be sufficient to meet the service of the bonds issued through 
the Institute. The difference must therefore be paid out of the ordinary 
Budget of the Province. 










While the writers were in Argentina, the Minister of Agriculture, 
Mr. Carcano, who announced his intention when he took office of 
dealing seriously with the problem of settlement, informed them that 
the central Government was about to submit a Bill to Congress pro- 
posing the foundation of an important Federal Institute for settlement 
questions, which would be competent to take action throughout the 
country. 

The text of this Bil), submitted to Congress on 22 September last, 
has been received in time to be mentioned in this report. It is per- 
haps the most exhaustive scheme yet drawn up, and it may be hoped 
that, with public opinion already unanimous in its favour, it will soon 
become law. Before summarising this Bill, which also aims at facilit- 
ating the immigration of settlers, some of the points in the preamble, 
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which unfortunately cannot be reproduced in eatenso, may be quoted, 
for they constitute a most penetrating analysis of Argentine agrarian 
problems. Outstanding statements are the following : 


“We are still the country of big landowners and tenant farmers, 
but if large-scale capitalist production, imposed upon us by the geograph- 
ical and social conditions of an incompletely developed country, has still 
a mission to perform, it does not exclude the possibility of small and me- 
dium-sized undertakings. ... We must now create a united and strong 
agrarian class, which will be an element of economic progress and a 
factor of social welfare and stability. The csplecuadl tek worker, 
who wanders the country in search of a day’s work, is a sad reality 
in our country, which we must endeavour to abolish. No rational 
organisation can be built on so shifting a foundation.... The prob- 
lem consists in transforming labourers who have no capital save their 
work and the indispensable tools into independent landowners... . 
In our country, and especially since the agricultural depression, the { 
tenant farmer has been unable to save sufficient capital to buy his ; 
land. Although this statement cannot be proved by statistics, it is 
confirmed by direct and personal observation. Ownership must 
therefore be founded upon work, and not upon already accumulated 
capital. A method she an institution must be created to make the 
ownership of land possible for all. Only the State can assume this 
function.... We also propose to create conditions that will encourage 
the selected immigration which our country requires.... This we 
cannot do unless we offer immigrants reasonable economic prospects. : 
The present Bill supplies that need. Agriculture offers the widest scope 
for immigration. Urban industries need at the most a few specialised 
workers, while the Argentine countryside is still empty.... This 
Bill, recommended by the Executive, may mark the first stage in the 
resettlement of our rich agricultural region and in a new social devel- 
opment of the countryside. The change will make the underpaid 
wandering labourer a thing of the past. Forgotten also will be the 
dubious shifts to which he is now driven by the struggle to obtain 
a bare livelihood for his overworked and undernourished family. . . 

The funds allocated by the Act to settlement are, in fact, merely a 
sacrifice made by the country as a whole to itself for the sake of 
improving its economic and social organisation. ” 


eet eee 


In order to start and guide this settlement scheme, a “ National 
Settlement Committee ’’, composed of a Chairman and two directors, 
will be set up. This will be an autonomous institution, with power to i 
take any measures, under either public or private law, which may be 
necessary for the accomplishment of its task. 

Within three months at most from the promulgation of the Act, 
the Government will entrust to the Committee a sum of 20 million 
pesos. The Committee, which will appoint its own technical and admin- 
istrative staff and draw up its own budget each year, will also receive 
the proceeds of the sale and leasing of State lands.! In addition to 
organising settlement in the strict sense of the word, the Committee 
will be required, with the help of an adequate organisation, to facilitate 
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1 The Department of Lands and Settlement, which at present administers 
the State lands, is to be transferred as soon as possible, with its whole staff, to 
the new institution. 
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the marketing and sale of produce obtained in the settlements which 
it founds. It will also be required to see that each settlement scheme 
complies with present or future legislation on the protection of family 
property, agricultural credit, and the co-operative or other bodies con- 
cerned in agricultural economy and settlement. Lastly, it will be 
expected to organise a permanent propaganda system to explain the 
purpose of the Act and the exact conditions in the various agricultural 
districts. 

Settlement activities will be gradually extended, according to a 
well-defined plan, until they cover the entire country. Apart from the 
State lands suitable for settlement and those suggested to it by the 
Provinces or communes, the Committee will have power to buy pri- 
vately owned land under conditions strictly laid down in the Bill. 
This refers in particular to land owned by defaulting debtors of the 
official banks, which the latter take over in lieu of payment or by 
agreement with their debtors.! 

The purchase of land from private individuals must be decided 
by a unanimous vote of the Committee, and the price may not exceed 
the estimated annual value of the land capitalised at 5% per cent. 
(the Executive having power to modify this rate). In fixing the price, 
which may not in any case exceed the lowest figure proposed by any 
member of the Committee, account must be taken of the prices of 
produce during a period of at least five years, and of the average 
yields of the district, also during a period of five years. In the case 
of land owned by official banks, if the price asked by them is not 
considered acceptable, the Committee may order the sale of the estate 
by auction, and may make a bid not exceeding the sum arrived at by 
the calculations mentioned above. 

Generally speaking, land to be settled must satisfy certain condi- 
tions specified in the Bill regarding the quality of the soil, the distance 
from railway stations, ports, and centres of consumption, the cost 
of transport, and marketing possibilities. The estates must be of 
sufficient extent to allow of rational administration of the settlement 
and adequate technical management. 

When the estate has been divided up, the separate lots, on which 
the Committee may make the necessary improvements, are to be sold 
to farmers at a price which may neither be less than their net cost, 
account being taken of the area not available for sale and the expenses 
of preparation, nor exceed such cost by 15 per cent. The land may 
either be sold at once or leased out provisionally, according as the 
applicants can or cannot pay down an instalment of 10 per cent., in 
addition to providing the working capital which is required in both 
cases. Settlers paying this instalment will at once receive the title 
deeds. For the discharge of the remainder of the debt, they will be 
required to pay an annuity of 3 per cent. of the price of their holding 
(2% per cent. interest and 4 per cent. amortisation) until 50 per cent. 





‘ The National Mortgage Bank alone owned 2,202,000 hectares at the end of 
1935. The National Bank and several provincial banks have also become the owners 
of a great amount of real estate. 
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of the debt has been paid off. The debt will then be transferred to 
the National Mortgage Bank, at the rate of interest and amortisation 
usual in dealings with this Bank. 

Farmers unable to pay down 10 per cent. will first be settled as 
tenants. They will pay an annual rent of 3 per cent. of the value of 
their holding until they have accumulated the necessary sum to pay 
the instalment. 

For this purpose, the Bill provides for the constitution of a savings 
fund, into which the tenant farmer will pay annually a sum fixed by 
the Committee from time to time according to the results of the harvest, 
but not exceeding 4 per cent. of the value of the holding ; in bad years 
the Committee may remit it altogether. The settler who owns his 
land will also be required to contribute this variable annual sum, 
the purpose of which in his case will be to hasten the amortisation 
of his debt, or to ensure the regular payment of the charges on it 
in those years when he is not in a position to meet them himself. 

Purchasers of land sold by the Committee will enjoy ten years’ 
exemption from all national taxation on real property. When the 
settlement schemes are drawn up, the Committee will for preference 
select estates situated in provinces that pass legislation exempting 
land bought and settled by the Committee from the land tax, and 
providing for the establishment of schools, magistrates’ courts, and 
police services in the district settled and for the construction and 
maintenance of roads to facilitate the transport of the settlement’s 
produce. 

Careful provision is made for the payment of compensation to the 
settler in the event of cancellation of his contract, or of his death. 
It need only be mentioned that the Bill, among many other interesting 
features, provides for the setting up of a special court, consisting of the 
Federal judge of the district and two farmers, to which settlers with 
a grievance may appeal. 

In distributing the land, the Committee will give priority to 
Argentinian applicants. After these will come aliens who have resided 
in the country for at least five years; and lastly, aliens who have 
arrived more recently. However, “ the Committee may come to an 
arrangement with groups of agriculturists domiciled abroad or with 
other competent bodies to establish immigrants in the official settle- 
ments, either as owner farmers from the outset or as tenants to begin 
with, on condition that such immigrants possess the wherewithal for 
working their land ” — a sufficiently elastic formula to cover a wide 
variety of forms of international co-operation. 

While this Bill chiefly aims at securing the position of Argentine 
farmers and their sons on the land, its author has wisely left the door 
open to the immigration of foreign settlers, for “ although we must 


give preference to our own nationals, it is also necessary to encourage 
the immigration of competent foreign agriculturists with the necessary 
capital for developing their land.... It is high time to start an 
influx of immigrants, which is both desirable and necessary for the 
country. ” 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


PossIBILITIES OF SETTLEMENT 


The object of this long analysis of the Bill was not merely to enable 
the reader to realise from its provisions those aspects of the settlement 
problem which are peculiar to Argentina, but also because of the 
writers’ conviction that the revival of immigration for settlement in 
that country depends essentially on the founding of an organisation 
such as that contemplated by the Bill. 

It may once more be emphasised that the settlement of immi- 
grants with a certain amount of capital does not constitute a problem. 
Nowadays, the immigrant with 10,000 to 15,000 pesos can buy 75 to 
100 hectares of land in the finest agricultural area of the country, 
supplied with the necessary livestock, on which the farmer can not 
only live debt free, but actually prosper.' Success may also await 
farmers skilled in their work who have less capital, and would need 
only a small mortgage. But, although the facilities granted by the 
Mortgage Bank may result in reducing the capital required by some 
thousands of pesos, the balance still exceeds the resources of most 
immigrants. It is possible, however, that there are in certain European 
countries potential emigrants who possess this sum, or could obtain 
it, but who, at the present time, do not make up their minds to leave 
home owing to the lack of any disinterested settlement organisation 
to which they could apply with perfect confidence for advice. Such 
organisations are lacking in Argentina; the National Settlement 
Institute might be able to fill the gap. But they are not to be found 
in Europe either, at least not in the countries from which this category 
of emigrants with some capital might be recruited. 

It is not enough merely to give the emigrant a guarantee that the 
land will be sold to him at a fair price. Even if he is a farmer by occu- 
pation, he will need to be taught the methods practised in his new 
country.” Being ignorant of the language, the environment, and the 
commercial customs of the country, he will require at least temporary 
guidance. Formerly, when any extra agricultural labourer was wel- 
come, the immigrant with a little capital to invest could obtain work 
on some farm, and thus serve his apprenticeship before setting up 
on his own account. Rural unemployment and the lowering of agri- 
cultural wages have practically closed this door to him. Especially 


1 In most European countries, a fariner requires from two to five times this 
sum to make sure of a livelihood. This discrepancy is to be explained partly by the 
depreciation of the Argentine peso, which was worth 2.20 gold franes in 1924 and 
has now a value of 0.85 gold frane, and partly by the fact that in a thinly populated 
country the value of agricultural land is determined mainly by the economic return 
on it, while in the more densely populated countries of Europe the value of land 
in rural districts rises also with its residential and other attractions. 

2 While these methods sometimes differ from those followed in Europe, they are 
not particularly complicated in the central region of Argentina. On many farms 
only one or two kinds of cereal are cultivated, and the technical details are simple. 
If a settler wishes to go in for a variety of crops, which is undoubtedly preferable 
on account of the smaller risk involved, he will sow different parts of his holding 
with wheat, flax, oats, maize, and perhaps some forage crop to improve the food 
of his livestock. On mixed farms there will be in addition a number of dairy cows. 
The work on the farm will thus require a gradually increasing knowledge and power 
of organisation. 
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if he has a family to support, he would run the risk of using up a 
considerable portion of his capital before he has really found his way 
among his new surroundings. There must therefore be an organisa- 
tion to assist the immigrant in the purchase of his land, and thereafter 
to continue for some time to give him advice, not only of a technical 
nature concerning the early stages of his agricultural work, but more 
especially as regards his various business connections with individuals 
or public bodies. 

Always supposing that the immigrant possesses the necessary 
capital, it will be clear that any institution intended to help him 
to set up as an owner farmer could do so without risking a financial 
deficit, it being understood that the overhead costs and the expenses 
of technical and commercial instruction could fairly be included in the 
price to be asked from the settlers, if they were chosen from among 
candidates capable of paying a higher price for these privileges. In 
order to reduce to a minimum the loss of interest on the capital which 
these institutions would be obliged to invest, if only for a few years, 
in the estate it is proposed to settle, any part of it not immediately 
broken up could continue to be worked as in the past, being leased 
for cultivation or stock-raising, or farmed by the institution itself ; 
this would also provide work for some of the settlers whom it might 
not be expedient to set up immediately as owners. Other settlers 
could first be occupied as tenants of a holding, the managers of the 
settlement taking care to entrust to them at first only the raising 
of the simple crops which are usually cultivated by tenant farmers. 
In this way they would gradually become accustomed to the agricul- 
tural methods of the country. 

Even if at the present time few prospective emigrants can by 
themselves raise as much capital as a settlement scheme of this type 
needs, bodies capable of carrying it out should nevertheless be set up. 
If the errors of speculative settlement are not to be repeated, these 
bodies must not aim at enriching themselves at the expense of the 
settlers, but must be satisfied to earn a limited income on the capital 
supplied to them. Only capital furnished by the State itself or by public 
financial institutions not working for profit can be content with so modest 
areturn. Recourse may also be had to private capital subscribed under 
a State guarantee. In both cases, it will be clear that the settlement 
institution must be a more or less official body. Steps should therefore 
be taken to ascertain whether the Governments of countries in which 
emigrants with the necessary financial qualifications could be found 
would be prepared to encourage the setting up of public institutions 
to assist emigration. It appears that this question has been considered 
in a number of countries, but that, up to the present, it has only been 
decided to make such an attempt in a single case. 

It would be outside the scope of this report to enumerate the poli- 
tical, economic, and financial circumstances which might hinder the 
setting up of bodies of this kind. In any case, in spite of the striking 
discrepancy between the capital required to set up as an independent 
farmer in Europe and in Argentina, it seems that the flow of emigra- 
tion to the latter country of farmers with the necessary capital cannot 
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amount, at least in the immediate future, to more than a mere trickle, 
and that the only way to revive immigration for settlement is to 
lower the capital sum needed by the settler. The foundation of an 
official institute for settlement questions in Argentina would therefore 
have more than a merely national importance. 

To return to the present proposals, we have seen above that the 
Bill empowers the Institute to come to an arrangement with families 
of farmers domiciled abroad, or with competent institutions, for 
establishing these families in a national settlement, either as owners 
from the start, if they are in a position to pay down 10 per cent. of 
the price of the land, or as tenant farmers with an option to purchase, 
if they are unable to pay the 10 per cent. This generous provision will 
undoubtedly enable emigrants for Argentina to be chosen from a much 
wider circle. At the risk of a charge of pessimism, however, the working 


when he takes possession of his holding must once more be estimated. 
According to the figures kindly supplied by persons having a long 
experience of settlement questions, the working capital or initial 
capital, whichever it may be called, amounts to a fairly substantial 
sum. For a property of 75 hectares (185 acres) in one of the provinces 
of the central region, a sum of 1,500 pesos should be reckoned for the 
cost of agricultural implements, seed, a cart, draught animals, and 
poultry. Some 2,000 pesos should be added for a two-roomed house, 
a well, and the necessary fencing both outside and inside the holding 
(wire fencing costs from 0.60 to 1 peso per metre). There remains the 
cost of feeding the family and keeping it in health during the first year. 
Allowing only 1,200 pesos for this purpose, the total reaches some 
4,700 pesos, without counting the cost of the voyage from Europe to 
Argentina. ! 

It is true that the Bill makes generous provision for spreading 
the payment of the sale price of the holding over a number of decades, 
at an exceptionally low rate of interest. Every precaution, moreover, 
is taken to ensure the settler’s success. If the Bill becomes law, a 
valuable opportunity will thereby be offered to a whole class of rural 
emigrants who otherwise could scarcely contemplate settling in 
Argentina. They may even prove sufficiently numerous to provide the 
country with all the agricultural immigrants it needs. If not, it may 
perhaps be necessary to find some means of still further reducing the 
initial sum required of immigrants. While the Bill rigorously excludes 
all immigrants without the initial capital required, it suggests a method 
for reducing that sum. It provides, namely, that the Institute may 
make the necessary improvements on each holding and include the 
cost in the sale price. In virtue of this provision the Institute might 
eventually carry out certain operations, such as the construction of 
the house or the well or the erection of fencing, which, as already 
stated, represent a considerable proportion of the preliminary outlay. 
All this is more or less permanent work, on which the Settlement 





1 It may be noted that in Brazil this sum would suffice to buy an agricultural 
property of the ordinary type with all requisite livestock. 
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Institute would suffer no great loss if the family left the holding. The 
country of emigration, too, as the Bill suggests, might contribute 
towards the initial costs through a competent institution. 

Before enquiring into the possibilities of settlement outside the 
central region, a question which has perhaps already occurred to the 
reader may be considered. During the writers’ conversations in Argen- 
tina, there seemed to be signs of anxiety in certain of the speakers lest 
the arrival of agricultural immigrants at the present time should lead 
to a dangerous increase in production, and especially in the production 
of cereals. It is easy to understand this. Although Argentina, unlike 
certain other exporting countries, has always succeeded in marketing 
the whole of its harvest, it has suffered, like every other country, from 
the fall in prices occasioned by what is commonly called over-produc- 
tion. In view, however, of the financial difficulties described above 
as hampering settlement in the central region, it will be seen that this 
fear of an excessive increase in production due to a renewed immigra- 
tion of agriculturists has little foundation. An influx of agriculturists 
on a large scale is impossible until the National Settlement Institute, 
which has still to be founded, organises such a movement in co-opera- 
tion with the countries of emigration. This Institute will be able 
closely to control the volume of agricultural immigration. Its essential 
task will be to transform the present-day tenant farmers and share 
farmers, the so-called “ cereal manufacturers ”, into owners of land. 
At present, tenant farmers often work three or four times as much 
land as the family holding they would receive under a settlement 
scheme, which would not on an average be more than 100 hectares 
(247 acres). In 1932-33, out of a total number of 135,800 “ chacras ”’ 
in the central region, 87,251 were under 101 hectares in area, 32,389 
were from 101 to 200 hectares, 10,443 from 201 to 300 hectares, 4,944 
from 801 to 650 hectares, 500 from 651 to 1,000 hectares, and 280 were 
over 1,000 hectares. The vast majority of farms over 100 hectares were 
worked by tenant farmers and share farmers. 

These figures show that a settlement scheme such as that contem- 
plated by the Argentine Government would find room for a large 
additional population in the central region, to say nothing of all the 
collateral occupations to which a denser rural population would at 
once give rise. This process would involve no danger of an increase 
in production for commercial purposes, assuming that anxiety still 
subsists on this score in a few years’ time. If the work of the Settle- 
ment Institute were already completed, with every tenant farmer 
happily settled on 100 hectares of land of his own, the consequent 
sudden reduction in the area of land sown with crops for export might 
well prove disastrous. But it must after all be remembered that 
every settlement scheme needs time. 

However this may be, it is clear that if the immigrants whom 
Argentina admittedly requires for demographic and economic reasons 
are to be able to settle there without prejudice to the country, 
this will depend largely on the carrying out of a scheme for land 
settlement. 
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PossIBILITIES OF SETTLEMENT OUTSIDE THE CENTRAL REGION 


The chief vegetable products of the central region, wheat, flax, 
oats, maize, and certain forage crops, are grown elsewhere on a small 
scale only and almost exclusively for local consumption. The very 
favourable costs of production in the central region make it un- 
profitable for other parts of the country to grow the same crops for 
the market. These districts have therefore specialised in other crops 
which the climate or the soil makes it impossible to grow, or to grow 
so profitably, in the central region. 

The best way to give the reader some idea of the openings for 
settlers in other parts of the country is to consider them from the point 
of view of the particular crops grown in each region, that is to say, 
of course, those grown to be marketed outside the actual producing 
district, and therefore cultivated on a large scale with a purely com- 
mercial object. These are the grape vine, for the wine industry, on 
irrigated land in the Provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, and Rioja ; 
sugar cane in the Provinces of Tucuman and Salta; yerba-maté in 
the Territory of Misiones ; dessert fruits in the valley of the Rio Negro ; 
and cotton in the Territories of the Chaco and Formosa, from which 
it is now extending into the northern part of the Province of Santa Fé 
and into the Provinces of Santiago del Estero and Corrientes. 

The first three crops—vines, sugar cane, and yerba-maté—certainly 
offer no possibilities for the settler. They are all three intended for the 
home market, and the supply has for years past exceeded the demand. 
In all three cases, measures have been adopted to limit their cultiva- 
tion or to prevent the opening up of new plantations. As regards 
vines, first the local authorities and subsequently the Federal Govern- 
ment have destroyed plantations and have purchased part of the 
harvest (350,000 tons of grapes in 1934) in order to relieve the market. 
In the case of sugar cane, the authorities of the Province of Tucuman, 
the principal producing region, apply a policy involving restriction of 
the crop. In regard to yerba-maté, a national tax of 4 pesos is payable 
in respect of each new tree planted ; the tax may amount to 4,000 
pesos per hectare. 

The position is different with regard to fruit and cotton, the pro- 
duction of which the Argentine Government is anxious to develop. 
Cotton especially seems to offer considerable potentialities from the 
point of view of settlers. One of the most regrettable gaps in this 
report is due to the fact that the writers were unable to visit the cotton- 
growing districts, in order to study on the spot the conditions under 
which this kind of settlement is being carried out. Such information as 
was collected is due to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

As regards the settlement of fruit growers, although the writers 
were unable to visit the Rio Negro, the information obtained makes 
it possible to state that this form of settlement requires at present 
more capital than any other, but that at the same time fruit is perhaps 
the easiest and most profitable crop to grow, once the preliminary 
stage is over. Argentine fruit, in particular pears, plums, and apples, 
only found their way on to the European market a few years ago. 
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Like the Brazilian orange, they profit by the inversion of the seasons 
in the two hemispheres, a fact which opens great possibilities for them 
in the future. In 1985 exports rose by 70 per cent. as compared with 
1934. The production of pears in the Rio Negro increased from 294,745 
cases (the standard case of 20 kilograms) in 1982 to 441,785 in 1933 and 
673,016 in 1934. The production of apples rose in the same period from 
136,606 to 286,313 and 358,078 cases. 

The valley of the Rio Negro, which is ideal for fruit growing on 
account of its sunny climate, has been opened up by the great irrigation 
schemes carried out by the Government. The greater part of the land 
is in private hands, and is as yet only partially planted. The average 
price of land is in the neighbourhood of 600 pesos per hectare, but the 
preparation and planting of estates are expensive processes and the 
trees do not bear until their fifth year. Including the sum necessary 
to support a settler and his family for several years, it will be seen that 
at least 3,500 pesos must be invested per hectare. The price of un- 
prepared land per hectare, while considerable, thus represents only 
one-sixth of the capital invested. Even if the State decided to dispose 
of the land still in its possession at very low prices, this would mean 
only a very small reduction of the cost of settlement. 

The cultivation of cotton, which remained more or less stationary 
up to 1932, rose from 138,000 hectares in 1932-33 to nearly 300,000 
hectares in 1934-35. Unlike wine, sugar, and yerba-maté, which 
hardly count except on the home market, Argentine cotton is aiming 
at making a place for itself on the international market, and in 1934-35 
the country in fact exported 36,500 tons of fibre or half its output. It 
is true that it also imports a certain quantity of long-staple fibre, needed 
by its textile industry, but it is hoped soon to produce this in the country 
itself. Taken as a whole, however, and with this reservation as to an 
adjustment of quality, the production of fibre would even now be suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of the national industry. It would even suffice 
to manufacture all the cotton goods that are still imported. It may 
therefore be said that the future development of the cultivation of cotton 
depends mainly on the place that Argentina can acquire on the world 
market. According to an official estimate, apart from the 300,000 hec- 
tares already under cotton, 700,000 hectares of land fit for this crop could 
be put under cultivation almost at once. This figure includes 435,000 
hectares of State lands in the Territories of the Chaco and Formosa, 
where the State also owns much land that could be made available for 
production if the railway system were extended. 

Although 84 per cent. of the cotton plantations is still concentrated 
in the Territory of the Chaco, there is also a certain amount, as already 
stated, in the Territory of Formosa and the Provinces of Corrientes, 
Santa Fé, and Santiago del Estero. In this last province, which has 
a hot, dry climate and where there is at present a positive “ white 
gold ” fever, cotton is planted on irrigated land ; this gives it an ad- 
vantage over other zones, where the crops depend on rainfall which 
is sometimes irregular and can affect the development of the planta- 
tions, the quality of the fibre, and the abundance of the harvest, and 
may even interfere with the regular progress of the work. 
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Irrigable land fit for cotton cultivation is also said to exist in the 
Province of Salta, but here, as also in the Province of Santiago del 
Estero, the extension of cultivable land—which is not yet worked to the 
full—will depend on the irrigation works carried out by the public 
administrative authorities. 

Even if cotton plantations were to be extended in these two Pro- 
vinces, it is unlikely that they would afford an opening for the im- 
migration of European settlers. On the other hand, the cultivation 
of cotton might prove a real relief to the impoverished population 
of these Provinces, which are suffering from economic stagnation, and 
even decline, in some branches of activity. Here is an opportunity 
for the provincial and central Governments to carry out an internal 
colonisation scheme that would be able to improve the conditions 
of life of the local population.! 

The price of land is still fairly low—in most cases the only under- 
takings to be found are forestry undertakings in a state of stagnation 
—but there is a risk that it will rise rapidly if the cultivation of 
cotton spreads.” The Government could still buy estates at an insignifi- 
cant price and by irrigation could make them fit for the cultivation 
of cotton and sell them by instalments, also at very low prices, to 
farmers and their families. It is on this irrigable land that the long- 
staple cotton which the Argentine textile industry still has to import 
could be cultivated. 

Conditions in the Chaco and neighbouring regions are very different. 
Here cotton cultivation can be developed only by farmers and their 
families assisted by hired labour obtained elsewhere. Most of the culti- 
vators have come from other parts of Argentina, especially from the 
zones on the edge of the cereal region, which they have had to leave 
owing to the agricultural depression. Although the great majority 
are aliens, they have long been resident in the country. The 
number of immigrants who have come to the Chaco direct from Europe 
is small. The day labourers, too, who are engaged only for short 
periods, have in recent years had to be recruited in other re gions or 
among the unemployed workers of Buenos Aires who are in receipt 
of relief from the National Unemployment Committee. There is, in 
fact, a fairly large demand for labour, at any rate supplementary 
labour. In 1935-36, for instance, the rainfall in December and January 
was followed by a heavy growth of weeds, which meant that the farmers 
had to engage a large number of day labourers. As a rule, however, 
it is during the harvest that most labour is needed, even with the 
system of family working which predominates in the Chaco, for the 
harvest may be concentrated into short periods by the exigencies of 





1 At present the most usual system adopted for cotton cultivation in Santiago 
del Estero is for the owner to entrust a certain number of hectares to families 
without means, to whom he supplies also working implements, seed, and enough 
to live on until the harvest. In exchange, the family undertakes to hand over to 
the owner a percentage of the crop and to sell him the rest. 

2 By way of example, it may be mentioned that on an estate of nearly 10,000 
hectares, which was bought in 1934 for 2 pesos per hectare, a rent of 10 pesos a 
year per hectare is now being charged. 
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the rainfall. In the last few years, owing to unemployment and low 
wages, it has not been too hard to solve the problem of labour supply, 
but it may become more difficult as soon as there is an improvement 
in the economic situation and the labour market. It is certain that 
if the cultivation of cotton continues to expand at the present rate 
a shortage of labour will soon arise. Each additional holding of 15 
hectares—the average area of the farms—needs a farmer and _ his 
family. Can they be found in the country itself or will it be necessary 
to send for immigrants ? This question depends on too many factors 
to allow of any attempt to answer it here. 

At present, the most usual systems on private land are tenant 
farming at a fixed rent of up to 20 pesos per hectare, and share farming 
under which the owner receives part of the crop. The value of private 
land has already risen sharply. In the neighbourhood of the railways 
the hectare sells at from 120 to 180 pesos. Assuming that the immigrant 
settles on more distant and therefore cheaper land, he will have to pay, 
at the rate of, say, 100 pesos, as much as 1,500 pesos for a holding 
of 15 hectares. The value of the buildings, etc., to be put up ranges, 
according to an official estimate, from 2,000 to 3,000 pesos, to which 
should be added the cost of agricultural implements, seed, and enough 
to live on during the initial period. The total capital would thus be 
about 5,000 pesos. If he merely rented the land, the capital needed 
would be under 4,000 pesos. An inspection of the records of the Im- 
migrants’ Hostel at Buenos Aires showed that certain proposals for 
share farming had been made, formulated in very vague terms, which 
seemed to take for granted that, in addition to the ground, the owner 
would supply certain requirements for the work, but that the family 
had to contribute a sum of about 1,200 pesos. 

Since the immigrant is hardly able to judge the value of share- 
farming proposals, they cannot be taken into account in an immigration 
scheme unless they are made by reliable undertakings which can be 
recommended to the immigrant by the Argentine immigration author- 
ities or by the consular representative of his country. 

As already mentioned, the State still owns vast areas of land fit 
for cotton cultivation in the north-eastern territories. Near the rail- 
ways and in settlements that have already been planned there are 
still a large number of holdings available where it would be possible 
to place European settlers if the cultivation of cotton continues to 
expand, With a view to promoting cotton production, the Department 
of Lands at present allows ten years to pay for the holding. The annual 
instalments are 5 per cent. of the price at the end of the first and second 
years. 74% per cent. in each of the next two years, and 12% per cent. 
in the six remaining years. When the contract of sale is signed—which 
may be done at the office of the Department of Lands at Buenos 
Aires—the buyer, who must undertake to work his holding himself 
and to live on it, pays only a sum of 1.10 to 1.40 pesos per hectare 
for surveying and inspection costs. The price asked by the State, 
which can be modified by Decree, is at present 61 pesos per hectare for 
land situated within a radius of one league (21% miles) from a railway 
station ; it is reduced by 3 pesos for each additional league. 
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These prices, too, have been fixed at rates intended to promote 
settiement. They represent one-half or one-third of the prices charged 
by private owners. But according to an expert of the National Mort- 
gage Bank who has recently studied the movement of land values on 
the spot, they are in fact more or less equal to the prices charged by 
private owners. The reason is that the private prices (as previously 
mentioned) apply to land which has already been cleared and all 
of which is ready for use. The State holdings, on the other hand, have 
still to be cleared and sometimes only a small part of them can be 
worked. 

In any case, the settler himself must provide the necessary initial 
capital for the equipment and working of the holding, which, as indi- 
cated above, would amount to several thousand pesos, for the De- 
partment of Lands makes no improvements and erects no buildings, 
but confines itself to marking out the boundaries of the holdings and 
selling them on the instalment system. Thus it does not engage in 
settlement activities in the proper sense, which is no doubt the reason 
why the Bill for setting up a National Settlement Institute, which 
has been so frequently referred to, provides that the State lands are 
to be transferred to this Institute, so that they may be used for a more 
organic settlement scheme, adapted to changing economic and social 
conditions. 


Uruguay 
IMMIGRATION AND AG RICULTURE 


The Republic of Uruguay, which, racially speaking, is of purely 
European formation—when the first Spanish settlers came, they 
found only a very sparse indigenous population—for many years 
granted a number of privileges as a means of encouraging immigration, 
and in any case continued to apply until recently the principles of the 
very liberal legislation adopted about 1890. But here, too, severe 
unemployment has led the authorities practically to close the doors 
to all immigration. 

The unemployment statistics, which apparently cover only ab- 
solutely destitute workers, and are therefore of interest mainly as an 
indication of the trend of unemployment, show 40,761 unemployed 
persons in 1933 ; in 1936 there were still over 26,000. 

An Act was accordingly passed on 19 July 1932 to prohibit during 
one year the admission of aliens travelling second or third class or on 
one-class ships, who are deemed to be immigrants. The prohibition 
could be extended from year to year—as has, in fact, been done. The 
only exception allowed under the Act is for skilled workers holding a 
contract of employment, provided no unemployed worker belonging 
to the same trade can be found on the spot. Applications for admission 
have to be submitted by the employer concerned, and are approved 
only after a very rigorous enquiry has been made in the industrial 
undertakings belonging to the same branch of activity and in the 
workers’ organisations. A supplementary Act of 31 August 1932, 
however, authorised the admission of agricultural workers and their 
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families provided they hold a contract of employment, and of immi- 
grants whose intention is to settle on the land. 

Even for this last category, however, the present prospects seem 
in practice very limited. True, there is no lack of arable land. Out 
of the total of 18,692,000 hectares in Uruguay, 16,000,000 are suitable 
for stock and crop raising, including 9,000,000 more especially for the 
latter ; yet in 1982-33 only 1,027,755 hectares were in fact sown. 
The number of agricultural undertakings in the narrower sense, i.e. 
concerned solely with crop-raising, has hardly changed since 
1920-21, when it was 38,007. In 1982-38 the figure was 33,964.1 The 
total number of persons engaged in agriculture, which was 92,704 
in 1920, was only 85,662 in 19382. The area sown rose during 
this period from 780,000 to 1,027,755 hectares and in 1933-34 to 
1,300,000 hectares, but it is not possible to say how far this increase 
was in fact an extension of agricultural land proper. It is estimated 
that this figure of 1,300,000 hectares includes about 500,000 hectares 
of occasional crops, in particular oat fields for fodder. There is 
reason to believe that in 1920-21 these crops, which come rather 
under the head of stock-raising, did not form so large a proportion 
of the total. 

The impression given by these figures, which was confirmed in 
interviews with persons well acquainted with the economic tendencies 
of Uruguay, is that such progress as is being made by agriculture is 
very slow. This may seem surprising in a country with more than 
enough land, suitable for cultivation of any crop belonging to the 
temperate zone, endowed throughout with a perfectly healthy climate, 
and still having a population of only 10 persons per square kilometre 
(26 per square mile). 

The reason is that the three main branches of Uruguayan economic 
activity—stock-raising, industry, and crop-raising—move in a state 
of mutual interdependence, a sort of equilibrium, which, in a period 
of economic convalescence like the present, tends to give the super- 
ficial observer an impression of stagnation. It would be difficult, 
however, to find in Uruguay any new, or even temporarily inactive, 
economic factor of the kind which has helped other countries to extract 
themselves from the trough of the depression. The prosperity of 
Uruguay rests almost exclusively on the exportation of the products 
of the stock-raising industry: for fifty years their value has always 
represented over 80 per cent. of the total value of exports. The industry 
of the country, on the other hand, is altogether dependent on the home 
market. This is also true of crop-raising, except for one or two crops, 
to be discussed later. If Uruguayan industry is to expand, there must 
first be a revival of stock-raising, the underlying economic foundation 
of the country ; there must be a rise in the international prices of meat, 





1 Since more than half the agricultural undertakings are worked by “ nomadic ”’ 
tenant farmers or share farmers, the number fluctuates considerably from year to 
year, and the two figures given above must not be taken to mean an increase in 
the number of owners by 857 in the period 1920-1932. The number of farms worked 
by their owners rose from 15,503 in 1920-21 to about 19,000 in 1923-24, and then 
fell to 15,543 in 1932-33. 
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hides, and wool, leading to an improvement in purchasing power at 
home. The same argument applies in some measure also to crop-raising, 
the growth of which, moreover, is dependent on the increase of the 
population. 

For it does not look as if Uruguay were likely to become an im- 
portant exporter of agricultural products in the near future. As 
regards wheat and flour, it depends on the area sown and the abund- 
ance of the crop whether the home demand will be barely covered, as 
in 1932, for example, when 239 tons of flour had to be imported over 
and above the amount exported, or whether there will be a definite 
surplus for export, or, on the contrary, a deficit to be made good by 
imports. 

The production of potatoes has never been sufficient. From 1929 
to 1932, imports varied between 25,000 and 50,000 tons a year, and 
the expenditure on these imports between 1.5 and 3 million pesos.? 
The same is true of the other usual vegetable crops and of certain 
kinds of fruit, although there is no reason why these should not be 
cultivated in the country; yet in 1933 fruit and vegetables were 
imported to a value of 116,000 pesos, not counting dry and canned 
fruit and vegetables. As regards maize, the production was 170,000 
tons in 1909, 146,000 tons in 1931, and 161,000 tons in 1932. 

The only crops whose production has increased are flax and oats. 
The production of linseed, which is intended solely for export, amount- 
ed to 45,000 tons in 1913; after a period of decline, the cultivation 
of flax revived towards 1926, and the production reached an average 
of 86,000 tons in 1929-1982. It will be remembered that the cultivation 
of flax is rather irregular, since an interval of several years has to pass 
before the same ground can be re-sown. The production of oats, which 
was less than 10,000 tons before the war, has exceeded 40,000 tons 
in recent years ; it is intended chiefly for home consumption. 

The reason given for the very slow progress of agricultural pro- 
duction is that Uruguayan land, while excellent for stock-raising, 
is not so good for crops. Not that the land is bad in itself, but its 
yield is said to be lower than that of Argentina, the great neighbouring 
exporting country, so that it is difficult for Uruguay to make its 
way on the international market. This means that an extension of 
crops cannot become profitable until there has been a considerable rise 
in international prices. It has not been possible to verify this pessimistic 
view in detail, but the figures of the yield of wheat per hectare would 
appear to confirm it. Although this cereal is cultivated mainly in 
districts recognised as particularly suited to it, the average yield per 
hectare was only 571 kilograms for the period 1911-1920 ; it rose to 790 
kilograms for the years 1926-1980, and fell back to 553 kilograms 
in 1932 and 1933. 

Another observation also tends to confirm this view. As already 
Stated, crop-raising in Uruguay has never yet been a serious rival 
of stock-raising. In Argentina, on the contrary, it has been shown that 
the fluctuations in the respective prices of meat and cereals determine 





* One Uruguayan peso = about 1.45 gold francs. 
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a change-over from crop production to stock-raising, or vice versa. This 
suggests that the difference in the return from crop production and from 
stock-raising is in fact much greater in Uruguay than in Argentina. 
Consequently, unless there is a substantial rise in the prices of agri- 
cultural products, it is hardly to be expected that the export trade 
will lead to any considerable expansion of crop production in Uruguay. 


STATE ASSISTANCE FOR SETTLERS 


While stock-raising must remain the principal source of national 
wealth, this does not mean that the State should take no interest in the 
fate of crop-raising. It was been shown above that the inadequacy 
of certain crops and the necessity of buying abroad products that could 
be cultivated at home have an adverse effect, sometimes permanent 
and sometimes intermittent, on Uruguay’s balance of trade. It would 
be to the country’s interest to develop the cultivation of these crops. 
Moreover, certain new products—rice is mentioned, for instance—might 
be able to swell the export trade. The Government accordingly en- 
courages cultivation in various ways. In 1929, for example, it decided 
to buy the whole wheat harvest at a fixed price based on the cost of 
production, and to pay compensation to those farmers who had already 
sold their harvest before the minimum prices came into operation. A 
few months later, petrol and lubricating oils consumed by farming 
undertakings were exempted from customs duties. Selected seeds 
have been distributed to farmers at low prices. In 1932, to give a last 
example, the tax on real estate was lowered for the benefit of owners 
who put into cultivation a certain proportion of their waste land, 
varying from 30 to 2 per cent. of the total area, according to the region 
of the country. 

But the principal means adopted by the Uruguayan Government to 
place agricultural production on a sounder foundation lies in measures 
for facilitating settlement and the acquisition of land by the workers. 
Not only national or alien workers already in the country can benefit 
by the official settlement measures, but also aliens who wish to settle 
on the land either individually or in groups. These measures call 
for a brief analysis. 

Naturally, official settlement activities aim primarily, as in Argen- 
tina, at helping existing tenant farmers or share farmers to become the 
owners of the land they work. The problem of “ fixing ” the “nomadic” 
tenant and share farmers on the land has the same economic and social 
importance in Uruguay as in Argentina. Out of 33,964 farms recorded 
in 1932-38, 15,543 (45.76 per cent.) were worked by their owners, 
13,109 (38.60 per cent.) by tenant farmers, and 5,312 (15.64 per cent.) 
by share farmers. In other words, more than half the farms were 
worked by persons who merely rented the land. 

The first official settlement measure was taken under an Act of 
22 January 1913, authorising the issue of a loan of 500,000 pesos, 
the proceeds of which were to be devoted to the purchase of land for 
subdivision. The lots could be paid for in cash or by 30 annual instal- 
ments, and in the latter case a mortgage was placed on them. The 
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Executive was authorised to negotiate with the Mortgage Bank for the 
subsequent transfer of these mortgages to the Bank so that the funds 
involved in the settlement operations might be set free as soon as 
possible and used for breaking up further estates. Under this Act, 
which also provided for the right of expropriation for settlement pur- 
poses, the State purchased two estates comprising 5,726 hectares, which 
were broken up and allotted to 157 settlers’ families. 

By a second Act, dated 20 June 1921, the Mortgage Bank was em- 
powered to grant loans directly for settlement transactions up to 85 
per cent. of the value of the holding. The Technical Settlement Com- 
mittee which had been set up in the meantime was authorised to 
purchase estates suited for settlement in agreement with the Mort- 
gage Bank. Thus the settlers had to possess a minimum capital of 15 
per cent. of the value of the holding, together with the capital to 
meet their first working expenses. The Committee was, however, 
given a fund of 50,000 pesos, with authority to use it for advancing 
to settlers the sums needed for first installation and working. 

Persons who joined the settlements formed by private companies 
were also entitled to receive these loans up to 85 per cent. of the value 
of the property. For those settled by the Committee in official centres, 
there was a system of preference in the allocation of holdings. Farmers 
who were of Uruguayan nationality and heads of families were given 
priority, followed by aliens who had worked for not less than six years 
in agriculture in the country, and, in the last place, by newly arrived 
immigrants. This Act also prescribed that the settler must live on and 
work his holding himself, assisted by the members of his family, and 
that he might employ paid workers only by way of exception. 

This new Act resulted in the creation of five settlements of a total 
area of 18,378 hectares, on which 262 families were settled. 

Much the most important Act, however, was that of 10 September 
1923, which set up a permanent Settlement Service, administratively 
connected with the Mortgage Bank but financially autonomous and 
endowed with a capital of 3 million pesos.? Since this Act came into 
force, official settlement activities have been carried out solely through 
this body. 

The Settlement Service may itself buy land for subdivision and 
settlement, or it may recommend that the Bank should grant a mort- 
gage loan of 85 per cent. to farmers who state that they wish to buy 
land they have chosen themselves outside the official settlement 
centres ; such land may be either an isolated property or a holding 
proposed tothe settler in a settlement organised by private initiative. 

According to this Act, the settler must thus possess 15 per cent. 
of the value of the holding. Since, however, the Bank supplies the 
remaining 85 per cent., not in cash, but in the form of mortgage 
certificates which may perhaps not be realised on the money market 
without some loss, the Settlement Service is authorised to grant the 





1 Ordinary mortgage loans may not exceed 50 per cent. of the value of the 


property. 
2 Increased to 5 million pesos by an Act of 10 May 1929. 
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settler a further loan representing any difference between the nominal 
value and the market value of the certificates ; the settler must repay 
this loan within a period of not more than thirty years. The Settlement 
Service has power also to make advances for the working of the holding, 
on the security of the crop. 

By an Act of 10 May 1929 even greater facilities were granted. 
In addition to the Bank mortgage, limited in this case to 75 per cent., 
the settler may obtain at once from the Settlement Service itself 
a second mortgage of 25 per cent. of the value of the holding. In other 
words, he can acquire the holding entirely on credit. The losses, if any, 
incurred on the sale of the mortgage certificates may be included 
in the second mortgage. 

The regulations that govern the transactions of the Settlement 
Service provide that applicants of Uruguayan nationality shall be 
given preference in the allocation of holdings, but that foreigners 
will also be admitted. Newly arrived immigrants who wish to benefit 
by the facilities granted by the Bank must produce a certificate, duly 
attested, that they are farmers or that they have engaged in an occu- 
pation in their own country qualifying them for work in agriculture. 
A qualifying period of employment in Uruguayan agriculture, as 
required by the Act of 1921, is thus no longer insisted on. 

It may be added that the holdings in the official settlements are 
exempt during ten years from all taxes on real estate and the credit 
transactions from all stamp duty, a privilege that may also be granted 
to private settlement companies having recourse to the services of the 
Bank. Further, the holding, the harvest, the agricultural implements, 
and other effects of the settlers are not liable to judicial distraint. 


POSSIBILITIES OF SETTLEMENT 


The area at present covered by all the settlements founded directly 
by the State or with State assistance by private companies is 78,219 
hectares. If to these are added some 500 “ individual ”’ transactions, 
representing about 24,000 hectares, the total area is over 100,000 
hectares, which is at present occupied by 1,600 farmers and their 
families. 

This last figure may seem small after more than twenty years of 
official settlement activities. Compared with Uruguayan agriculture 
as a whole, however, the progress it represents is by no means negli- 
gible. According to an estimate of the Mortgage Bank, the area 
settled by the State represents not less than one-eighth of the area 
at present under cultivation. The population of the settlements, 
including the settlers’ families and any paid workers, is estimated 
at 14,000-15,000, or nearly one-sixth of the total population engaged 
in agriculture. Moreover, production in the settlements, which is 
guided and encouraged by the technical experts of the Settlement 
Service, appears to be both very intensive and very varied. 

It would be interesting, however, to learn something of the financial 
progress of these settlements. The Settlement Service itself appears 
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to be in a satisfactory financial situation, notwithstanding the depres- 
sion. But it must not be forgotten that, while this Service itself grants 
certain loans, it serves above all as a link between the settlers and the 
Mortgage Bank, which grants most of the loans. How many settlers 
are able to meet their charges regularly ? How many are in arrears ? 
How many, finally, have had to be rejected since the settlement 
scheme began? The present figure of 1,600 settlers in the official 
centres suggests that some of them have merely taken over the hold- 
ings of others who have failed. What is the percentage of failures ? 
The report of the Mortgage Bank examines the position of debtors 
in a special chapter, but the settlement loans are not distinguished 
from ordinary rural loans. On 4 August 1933, before the Conversion 
Act was passed that made it possible to consolidate arrears by com- 
bining them with the principal debt, the number of current rural 
loans (including settlement loans) was 4,616. Of this total, 2,350 
debtors or about half were in arrears. There is reason to believe that 
the proportion of debtors in arrears among the holders of settlement 
loans was also considerable. 

It is true that a detailed examination of these various points, 
while it would no doubt allow of formulating certain conclusions of 
some practical value, could hardly provide a definite answer to the 
question raised earlier in this report, namely whether, in a country 
where the rise in land values—for the present degree of productivity 
—has come to a stop, as is the case in Argentina and also in Uruguay, 
a settlement scheme can still be financed solely by recourse to private 
capital, which demands a return more or less equal to what it could 
obtain if it were invested directly in the land ; or whether the settlers’ 
only chance of success lies in a non-repayable grant, which naturally 
can be provided only by the State. It is not yet possible to answer 
this question on the basis of experience, for in both countries this has 
been too short and relates to a period when, owing to the general 
optimism which also infected the official financial institutions, the 
selling price of holdings has nearly always exceeded their productive 
value, thus endangering the success of the settlement schemes in 
advance. 

The financial problem of settlement may be expressed in much 
the same terms for Uruguay and for Argentina. In both countries 
the settler cannot start without a fairly substantial working capital. 
If he can pay for the land, his livelihood as an independent farmer 
is assured, and the capital he needs is much smaller than would be 
required in most European countries for buying an agricultural 
property sufficient to live on. His chances of success diminish with 
the amount of the debt that he has to contract in the absence of capital 
of his own. The margin of debt that he can assume without too seriously 
endangering his chances of success naturally varies in each particular 
case, and it is for the settler himself and the settlement institutions 
to assess it. In Uruguay, as in Argentina, it would be possible to 
organise on much the same principles the immigration of farmers 
with a small amount of capital, even if this is not sufficient to pay for 
the whole holding. The official Settlement Service and the Mortgage 
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Bank of Uruguay are fully prepared to grant mortgage and any 
other loans that may prove necessary whenever a reliable institution 
submits a settlement scheme that offers a prospect of economic success. 
As regards the general conditions for settlement, these differ very 
little from those in Argentina. Although in Uruguay the land is rather 
more undulating, geographically it forms part of the great fertile 
plain, with a temperate climate, that spreads fanwise around the 
estuary of the Rio de la Plata. As has already been explained, the 
economic conditions for agricultural settlement have certain special 
features, which must naturally be taken into account when the time 
comes. 

In conclusion, it may be said that while Uruguay, being a com- 
paratively small country, does not seem capable of receiving a large 
number of immigrant settlers, at least in the near future, yet it offers 
certain prospects that should be taken into account in any interna- 
tional inventory of existing openings for a revival of migration move- 
ments. 


Conclusion 


The readers of this report will have found in its pages confirmation 
of a view which the writers share, but which they consider has not 
yet gained sufficient currency. It is that in the matter of immigration 


and settlement there is not one single problem for the whole immense 
territory of South America, but a number of problems that vary 
from State to State, and sometimes even from region to region within 
the same State. 

But, various though these problems may be, they appear to rest 
on a common basis. It will be the aim of this brief concluding section 
to sketch that basis in outline. 

In the first place, none of the three countries visited appears for 
the time being to need any great number of immigrants belonging 
to industrial or commercial occupations. As a rule, recourse is had 
to foreign workers, technicians, and salaried employees only if persons 
with the necessary qualifications cannot be found on the national! 
employment market, and then only by way of exception. The infor- 
mation already in the writers’ hands, and the very strict measures 
taken in the three States to protect the employment market, suggested 
from the first that there is at present no room for immigrants belonging 
to the above categories. Nevertheless, it was decided to collect further 
evidence among employers, workers’ organisations, and officials whose 
duties bring them into touch with the labour market. All confirmed 
the view that for the present there can be no question of immigration 
on any considerable scale of persons belonging to “ urban occupations ”’. 
as all immigration not intended for work on the land is termed for 
the sake of convenience. 

It would have been interesting to ascertain whether this situation 
is a merely passing one, or whether the immigration of these categories. 
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which formerly took place on a substantial scale, must in future be 
confined within more or less narrow limits. But there was not time 
to embark on the study of so complex a question, which, in fact, 
involves all the economic and demographic problems of each country, 
and even the future course of their relations with other parts of the 
world. It will be sufficient here to mention a few facts that appear 
to limit the likelihood of the resumption of “ urban ”’ immigration 
on any considerable scale. 

Formerly, any new industry that was set up in these countries 
had to rely on immigration as soon as it needed labour with any degree 
of skill. To-day the workshops and yards that have been set up act 
as a school of apprenticeship for national workers. Owing to the 
increase of population — Brazil has now over 40 million inhabitants, 
Argentina nearly 13 million, Uruguay over 2 million — large contin- 
gents of young people enter the employment market every year in 
the search for work in industry. Besides, industry is steadily becoming 
more mechanised. It will be sufficient to refer to the technical progress 
made in the staple industries of these countries : the transformation 
of raw materials and foodstuffs, the textile industry, the boot and 
shoe industry. In the building industry, which still employs a large 
proportion of labour, it is striking to observe how, notwithstanding 
the feverish pace at which buildings are being put up in Rio, Sao 
Paulo, Buenos Aires, and other smaller towns, unemployment still 
exists, and many workers are still employed only intermittently. 
In the transport industry, too, although there are many workers of 
foreign origin, most of them have been in the country for a long time. 
In the postal, telegraph, and telephone services, nearly the whole of 
the staff is national. The South American woman, like her North 
American sister, has entered the field of paid employment. The shops, 
large and small, and commercial offices have no difficulty in finding 
the staff they need. 

If we turn from industrial and commercial workers to agricultural 
workers, we see that, owing to the growth of the rural or semi-rural 
population, farmers in need of day labourers can now find them within 
the country, whereas formerly they had to rely solely on immigrants. 
Moreover, in the case of the extensive methods of cultivation prevailing 
in the central region of Argentina and in Uruguay, mechanisation 
tends to reduce the quantity of labour needed per unit of area. It is 
only in the case of crops which call for the labour of a whole family 
on a small area that a demand for labour which would no doubt be 
difficult to satisfy in the country itself is still felt (as it is in certain 
regions of Brazil) or might be felt to-morrow (as it may be in the sub- 
tropical region of North-East Argentina). 

These considerations, however, cannot be final. None of the coun- 
tries visited has an exact knowledge of its reserve of labour or of the 
number of additional workers that might be made available by an 
adequate system of vocational guidance and education. Yet the depres- 
sion has shown them that they need to organise their human material 
better, and that this must begin with an organisation of the employ- 
ment market which will not only meet an internal need, but also form 
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an essential condition for a rational immigration policy. In Argentina 
the Department of Labour has recently prepared draft regulations 
for the establishment of a complete network of public employment 
exchanges, in application of legislation dating from 1913. The Uru- 
guayan Government has just submitted to the Chambers a Bill on 
similar lines. In Brazil the State of Sao Paulo has created an employ- 
ment service working in collaboration with the trade associations, 
and therefore able to assess fairly accurately the position of the employ- 
ment market. If there is to be an orderly resumption of migration 
movements, even though they have to be kept within modest limits, 
it would be of some importance that the immigration countries should 
organise their employment market in such a way as to enable them 
to obtain a more precise idea of the demand for labour. 

While all three States have imposed restrictions on the admission 
of paid workers, this does not apply to the immigration of settlers, 
which has always been welcome, even when the depression was at 
its worst. The reason is—as it is believed this report will have shown 
—that in each State there are in fact more or less considerable openings 
for immigrants who wish to settle as farmers. But if these openings 
are to be used to the advantage of the countries of immigration 
as well as of emigration, organisation would be needed, and at 
present such organisation is purely embryonic, or does not exist 
at all. 

To define clearly what shape such organisation could take, a 
distinction must be made between the immigration of persons without 
means and that of persons owning some capital. 

For the former, who are obviously much the more numerous, the 
problem is quite different according as the land to be settled has still 
to be cleared and developed, and is therefore cheap, or is land which 
has already reached its maximum value. There is still undeveloped 
land in several regions of Brazil, but there is hardly any left in Uruguay, 
or even in Argentina, except in the north-eastern corner of its terri- 
tory or in some remote valley of the Patagonian Andes. 

In the case of immigrants who can contribute only their power 
to work, settlement schemes run by commercial bodies can no longer 
be taken into consideration except for land which has not yet risen 
much in value, where the price charged to the settlers can include 
a certain margin of profit without affecting their chances of success, 
and where they can pay for their holding in a few years only. There 
is no profit to private capital in settling persons without means on 
land the value of which has already risen to the maximum limit of 
productivity, as is the case in the central region of Argentina or in 
Uruguay, where any addition to the cost price would altogether 
prevent the settler’s success, and he would have to be given several 
decades in which to repay his debt. Here settlement can succeed only 
if the immigration country or the emigration country, or both, assume 
part of the cost. In Argentina a Bill has been submitted on these 
lines, and it may be stressed yet again that the adoption of such 
legislation is essential if there is to be any resumption of immigration 
for settlement. 
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Although settlement may still be a profitable business in regions 
where the value of land has not yet risen, this certainly does not mean 
that it is sufficient to rely on the desire for profit for the scheme to be 
a success. Obviously it will be all the easier for the settlers to succeed 
if the body organising the settlement is satisfied with a small margin 
of profit. In addition, however, the modern outlook on the organisa- 
tion of migration movements imperiously demands that migrants 
should be protected against abuses, particularly serious cases of which 
have often been observed in connection with settlement schemes. 
It follows that either the private settlement agencies must be prepared 
to give certain guarantees or else that the emigration country should 
itself take part in the constitution of such agencies. 

For immigrants who have sufficient ready money to pay for their 
holding, or for the greater part of it, the problem is much simpler. 
Even in regions where the value of land has risen considerably, a 
capital well below that which would be needed in Europe is sufficient 
here to provide a living as an independent farmer. There is reason 
to believe that in European countries, where the average level of 
capital resources is relatively high, there are many people who might 
profit from this discrepancy in the amount of capital needed to estab- 
lish themselves in Brazil, Argentina, or Uruguay as compared with 
their own country. But here, too, reliable organisations should be 
set up, to which applicants can apply. Unless it is desired to restrict 
still further this already limited category of prospective emigrants, 
the price demanded should be kept as low as is compatible with the 
financial equilibrium of the settlement agency. Such agencies might 
be set up by the immigration countries, which are particularly 
interested in receiving financially qualified immigrants, or else by the 
emigration countries. 

Thus, whichever group is considered—either the larger and more 
worthy of assistance, which is composed of immigrants and prospective 
settlers who have practically no capital, or that which is of special 
interest to the countries of immigration, being composed of persons 
with a little capital—the only solution for the problems of immigra- 
tion with a view to land settlement in South America seems to lie 
in an organisation in which the official institutions of both emigration 
and immigration countries would take part. To such an organisation 
an international institution such as the International Labour Organ- 
isation, which is at once disinterested and well informed, could render 
valuable assistance. 
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Labour Inspection in Poland, 1928-1933’ 


The Polish system of labour inspection, which was set up in 1919 
and based at the time on the various laws and regulations in force in 
the former German, Russian and Austrian territories, was completely 
recast in 1928 in pursuance of the Decree of 14 July 1927, which laid 
down uniform principles for the organisation and practice of labour 
inspection throughout Polish territory. 

This Decree made labour inspection compulsory for all under- 
takings and establishments in which hired labour is used. Only the 
State railways were excluded from the scope of the labour inspectors. 
Nevertheless railway shops in which work is carried out by private 
firms under special contracts are liable to inspection. Mines also come 
within the scope of the labour inspectorate, though only as regards 
compliance with provisions concerning health and the protection of 
workers, safety being left to the mining authorities. 

For purposes of labour inspection, the country is divided into 
12 areas each of which includes four to seven districts, the total number 
of these being 64. The areas differ somewhat from one another both 
in size and in character. The number of undertakings registered by the 
regional inspection offices varies from about 2,200 to 7,800, and the 
number of workers so registered from about 30,000 to 184,000, the 
general average being 4,500 for undertakings and 104,000 for workers. 
Moreover, inasmuch as inspection applies equally to industrial and 
agricultural undertakings, the proportion of the workers engaged in 
each of these branches of production may vary considerably from one 
area to another. Some areas are mainly industrial, while in others 
agriculture predominates. The western areas are on the whole the 
most highly industrialised. Apart from area I (the city of Warsaw) 
where there is no agriculture at all, the south-western provinces are 
those in which the largest proportion of industrial workers are to be 
found, the rate per cent. of all workers registered by the competent 
inspectorates being 95 in Silesia (area TX), 84 in Kielce and Cracow 
(IV and VII) and 82 in the area of Lodz (III). There are indeed only 
three provinces in which there is a majority of agricultural workers, 
viz.: areas II, X and XI (the provinces of Warsaw, Poznan and Pome- 
rania). In these the number of agricultural workers is between 64 and 
67 per cent. of the total number of workers. The percentage of agricul- 
tural workers in Poland as a whole is only about 35. It must also be 
observed that in the highly industrialised areas the number of workers 
per undertaking is considerably above the general average. Whereas 
this figure is 24 for the whole country, the average number of workers 





1 The present survey is based on information published yearly by the Polish 
Ministry of Social Assistance in a Report entitled “ Apergu sur V'inspection du 
travail en Pologne”’, this being the French edition of the annual report of the 
Inspector-General of Labour on the work of the labour inspectors. 
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employed per industrial undertaking in areas III, IV, VII and IX 
amounts to 35, 34, 36 and 30 respectively.' 

The labour inspectorate works independently of the general admin- 
istrative authorities and is controlled by the Ministry of Social 
Assistance. It is directed by an inspector-general of labour attached 
to that Ministry and has fairly wide powers to ensure the application 
of labour laws and regulations. A brief description of these powers and 
of the various duties assigned to the labour inspectorate will be given 
later when the achievements of the inspectors in each branch of their 
activity are reviewed. 

The labour inspectorate consists of a staff of inspectors and clerical 
workers. The total number of persons on the establishment has some- 
what diminished in recent years. Whereas in 1929 it was 213, in 1933 
it was only 188. At 31 December 1933 the figures were : 12 regional 
inspectors, 58 district inspectors, 31 assistant inspectors (including 
11 women), 1 medical inspector and 86 clerical employees. These 
figures do not include the 13 officials of the Inspector-General’s office. 

It may be added that as a result of successive cuts due to the 
depression, the budget of the labour inspectorate was reduced from 
2,148,334 zloty in 1929-1930 to 1,483,104 zloty in 1933-1934. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE LABOUR INSPECTORS 


From 1928 to 1931, the number of undertakings supervised by the 
labour inspectors increased almost without a break, whereas the num- 
ber of workers employed in those undertakings was on the contrary 
declining. The chief explanation of the growth in the number of under- 
takings is that certain small establishments, which for various reasons 
had, at the outset, escaped the notice of the inspectors, were, as time 
went on, registered. Industrial establishments employing less than 
five workers are only liable to inspection if they use mechanical 
motors or if they are considered particularly unhealthy, and it has 
apparently required much painstaking effort to round up all these 
undertakings. Moreover, the economic depression had also brought 
about an increase in the number of small undertakings by forcing many 
employers to lay off workers. Such establishments were then classi- 
fied in a lower category, while in general the total number of workers 
employed showed a decrease. It is noticeable that the proportion of 
undertakings employing less than 20 workers steadily increased from 
77.9 in 1928 to 84.6 in 1933. The development of the group of under- 
takings employing not more than 4 workers illustrates the extent 
of this change even more clearly. Whereas in 1929 this group included 
only 39.3 per cent. of all the industrial undertakings registered, in 
1933 the percentage was 54. During the same period the proportion 
of workers employed in such undertakings rose from 2.8 to 4.9 per cent. 
of the total number of industrial workers. It must however be observed 
that although more and more attention is being devoted to small 
industry in the inspectors’ reports, a great many small undertakings 
remain outside the reach of the labour inspectorate. As may be seen 





‘ According to the statistics for 1933. 
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from the reports for 1982 and 1933, nearly all homework and most 
of the small handicrafts workshops employing wage earners stillescape 
inspection. 

Generally speaking, the prevalence of small undertakings is cal- 
culated to hold up the work of the labour inspectorate. Nevertheless, 
the trend which has been mentioned, far from hindering the develop- 
ment of inspection, has been accompanied by more active supervision, 
since both the proportion of the industrial undertakings and that 
of the workers inspected has increased almost every year, as may be 
seen from the following table. 


INSPECTION OF INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS 

















Undertakings inspected | Workers covered by 
— Undertakings Workers inspection 
registered employed on a 

Number cent. Number cent. 
1928 28,410 903,151 11,084 39.0 631,669 70.0 
1929 32,232 1,110,248 12,892 40.0 796,580 71.7 
1930 32,558 930,472 14,647 45.0 733,258 74.8 
1931 31,580 852,468 13,567 43.0 630,566 74.0 
1932 32,063 786,824 15,293 47.7 595,678 75.7 
1933 34,090 816,944 15,779 46.3 648,300 79.4 





























The inspection of agricultural undertakings, to which reference 
will be made later, seems on the other hand to have been beset with 
great difficulties. As will be seen from the following table, the inspec- 
tors were only able to visit a very small number of the agricultural 
undertakings and workers who came within their scope. 


INSPECTION OF AGRICULTURAL UNDERTAKINGS 











| Undertakings inspected | Workers covered by 

_— Undertakings Workers inspection 
, registered employed net eae Per 
| Number cent. Number cent. 
1928 19,646 416,790 175 0.9 9,209 2.2 
1929 19,841 453,643 166 0.9 7,126 1.6 
1930 20,434 445,419 105 0.5 6,483 1.5 
1931 | 20,232 438,056 63 0.3 4,222 1.0 
1932 20,485 435,783 76 0.4 3,887 0.9 
1933 20,370 431,945 84 0.4 5,589 1.3 
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On the whole, information concerning the inspections carried out 
in both branches of production shows a remarkable growth in the 
activity of the inspectorate, both as regards the average amount of 
work done by individual inspectors and the total number of inspections. 
The increased frequency of the visits has made inspection more and 
more effective in the smaller undertakings. 


GROWTH IN THE ACTIVITY OF INSPECTORS 














Visits to undertakings | 
— , employing = than 20 | Number of | A¥etage’ number 
of registere workers Number o of 
Year undertakings | inspectors = _ 
inspected em —— 
Number Pog 
1928 14,580 8,010 54.9 | 111 | 131 
1929 16,789 9,610 57.2 19 141 
1930 19,301 12,122 62.8 118 | 164 
1931 18,739 11,745 62.7 110 170 
1932 20,456 14,653 71.6 110 185 
1933 20,633 14,870 72.1 102 202 


























With regard to the last two columns of the above table, it should 
be pointed out that the number of inspectors includes those attached 
to regional inspection offices, which as a rule do not take part at all 
or take very little part in the direct supervision of undertakings. In 
working out individual averages, it would be more accurate to consider 
only the number of district inspectors. This method of calculation 
would yield much higher averages, the difference being for instance 
about 25 per cent. in 1933. 


THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


The protection of women and young persons, though constituting 
one of the normal functions of all the labour inspection services, has 
been entrusted more particularly to a few women assistant inspectors 
specially employed for this purpose in certain industrial areas where 
there are a great many female workers. In 1933 there were six of these 
women inspectors. The activities of all the authorities whose business 
it is to supervise the employment of women and young persons are co- 
ordinated by a special office set up, towards the end of 1927, in con- 
nection with the Inspector-General’s office. The special office in question 
co-operates with the women inspectors in research work, designed to 
establish the most suitable methods for ensuring the application of the 
various legislative measures concerning the employment of women and 
young persons; and also to bring out certain aspects of such employ- 
ment which call for more attention on the part of the inspectors. 
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One of the inspectorate’s chief concerns during the period under 
review was to secure compliance with three important provisions of the 
Act of 2 July 1924 respecting the employment of women and young 
persons. One of the provisions institutes compulsory medical examina- 
tion for young persons with a view to making sure that the work on 
which such persons are or will be employed is not beyond their strength; 
but before this measure could be applied, the inspectors had hard work 
to organise the necessary medical service. In 1928 there were only two 
areas in which young persons were regularly examined by the medical 
inspectors. These usually carried out the examination on the factory 
premises. In some areas the examinations were undertaken at the 
employer’s expense by medical practitioners acting in a private capa- 
city ; but this practice was open to serious objections. Finally, the 
labour inspectors proposed that the medical examination of young 
persons should be entrusted to the Union of Sickness Funds, which in 
1929 accepted this work in the principal industrial centres, but it was 
not until April 1933 that medical examination could in practice be 
made compulsory throughout Poland. 

Owing to similar difficulties, arising mainly out of the lack of 
sufficient schools, it was impossible to give rapid effect to the provision 
that young persons shall attend continuation courses not exceeding 
six hours a week. These are usually evening classes. The inspectors 
point out that the classes are not very well attended and they suggest 
that the supplementary instruction prescribed by the Act should 
preferably be given once a week during the daytime. The pupils not 
being tired out by their day’s work would then be able to follow the 
course more assiduously. 

The Act of 2 July 1924 further provides that in every undertaking 
where more than 100 women are employed the employer shall maintain 
a eréche for the babies. This provision came into force towards the 
middle of 1928, and since then the inspectorate has not ceased to 
do its utmost to persuade the employers concerned to comply. Owing, 
however, to the depression, the efforts of the inspectors have not always 
been crowned with success ; and in 1933 créches and maternity centres 
were only to be found in about one-third of the establishments to which 
the provision applies. 

Apart from supervising the application of the Act, the women 
inspectors take active steps to have gaps in social legislation filled up 
and to supply Parliament with useful information in regard to certain 
matters which call for regulation. From the outset, the Office for the 
Protection of Women and Young Persons in Employment has taken 
pains to collect as many facts as possible concerning conditions of 
employment for the various categories of persons with which it deals. 
To this end, the Office has organised a number of investigations and 
conferences with a view to discovering ways and means of improving 
such conditions. For instance, since 1929 the inspectors have collected 
a vast amount of information concerning various kinds of employment 
which are considered to be too heavy for women, or likely to endanger 
their health. The result of these investigations has provided a basis 
for the persistent efforts of the inspectors to ensure that in certain 
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branches of industry women shall do their work seated, and in general 
to see that women are not required to do work which is beyond their 
strength. No less active research has been undertaken in regard to 
other problems, such, for instance, as limiting the number of appren- 
tices in industry and in certain trades, regulating articles of appren- 
ticeship, preventing certain industrial accidents to which women and 
young persons are liable, and suppressing the illegal employment of 
children under 15 years of age. 

As regards the employment of women and young persons, it may 
be stated that the number of adolescents employed in industry has 
considerably decreased, not only owing to the measures taken by the 
authorities to prevent the undue employment of young persons in 
industrial establishments, but also owing to the depression, which has 
very much reduced the cost of adult labour. On the other hand, the 
proportion of women employed in industry has shown a tendency to 
increase during the last few years. In 1933 the percentage of women 
was 56 in food industries, and 52.2 in textile industries. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
chaiongagehinsiaindioeiiiel aeReERenNEnENS ts evan ieiidaiaion 
| Young persons | 


Total Adult women 


| 
zc a? oo Per | | | per 








19333 816,944 | 169,197 | 20.7 
j | | 


| | 


Year | number of } Male Female 
workers « 
Number cent, | Number cent, | Number cent. | 
1928 903,151 | 193,165 | 21.4 9 48,513 | 5.4 20,206 | 2.2 
1929 1,110,248 | 203,498 | 18.4 | 56,583 | 5.0 | 20,956 | 1.9 
1930 980,472 | 192,288 | 19.6 | 41,964 | i 14,193 | 1.4 | 
1931 852.468 166,872 | 19.6 | 31,500 | 3.7 8,683 | 1.0 | 
1932 786,824 161,783 20.6 | 21,351 | 2.7 3,727 | 0.7 | 
| 19,071 | 23 4,488 | 0.8 


It should be added, however, that side by side with the propor- 
tionate increase in the number of women employed in production, 
there has, judging by the fall in the number of contraventions reported 
by inspectors, been a marked improve ment in the observance of the 
le ‘gal provisions regulating women’s work. Whereas in 1928 the pro- 
portion of contraventions reported was 2.01 per thousand women in 
employment, in 1933 it was only 1.17. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Systematic attempts by the inspectors to improve sanitary condi- 
tions, health and the prevention of industrial accidents were initiated 
by a Decree of 16 March 1928 concerning industrial safety and hygiene. 

As regards safety, special attention was given to statistics of indus- 
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trial accidents, since it was held that any serious study of accident 
prevention would have to be based on such figures. Accordingly, 
various measures were taken to make the statistics uniform and to see 
that notifications and reports of accidents should contain all such 
information as is necessary for the useful investigation of each kind 
of accident. It should be observed that, for technical reasons, social 
insurance institutions are playing a more and more important part in 
all matters connected with the study and investigation of accidents. 
It is fairly significant in this respect that under the Act of 1933 con- 
cerning social insurance accidents must be notified direct to the 
insurance institutions, which are to forward a copy of the report to 
the competent inspection authorities. 

The combined efforts of the various bodies concerned to have the 
appropriate methods of accident prevention adopted by employers 
have given very satisfactory results, as may be seen from the following 
table. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 




















Number ry accidents in 
Number industrial undertakings 

ine of reports Pl - ny wer} subject to inspection 

ome oa by notified accidents a 

—_— Per Per thousand 

undertaking workers 

1928 29,146 36,762 1 540! _— _ | 

| | 

1929 29,154 64,849 853 1.85 53.8 
1930 | 40,243 52,909 730002144 47.7 
1931 26,799 47,453 588 | 1.32 49.1 
1932 30,615 33,559 504 0.89 36.1 
1033 | 37,352 34,199 513 | 0.78 32.4 














1 This figure does not include accidents in Upper Silesia ; on the other hand, it does include 
a certain number of accidents which occurred in undertakings not subject to inspection, and 
also accidents in agriculture. The other figures in this column include all the classes of accidents 
just mentioned. 


The improvement as regards health is no less noticeable. To 
begin with, in order that the inspectors might acquire a better know- 
ledge of industrial hygiene, special courses of lectures were organised 
for them by the State School of Health. On the other hand, although 
the Act concerning labour inspection provides that medical officers 
shall be attached to the inspectorate, there was in fact only one such 
officer on the establishment in 1933, who was responsible for medical 
supervision in areas I and II. In the absence of specialised staff with 
the necessary ability, the labour inspectorate has endeavoured to 
co-operate closely with the medical officers of the Health Administra- 
tion and of the Union of Sickness Funds. 

In this endeavour, it has received constant support from the head 
of the Medical Inspectorate of Labour attached to the Ministry of 
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Social Assistance. The chief medical officer, whose authority covers 
the whole country, is responsible for studying certain special problems 
connected with industrial hygiene, and the investigations he carries 
out in various branches of industry do a great deal towards reinforcing 
the prevention of industrial accidents. In this field, moreover, very 
useful work is being done by the Institute of Social Problems which 
was set up in 1931 by the social insurance institutions. The Institute 
undertakes scientific research and is also engaged in propaganda and 
educational activities in regard to industrial health and safety. 

The extent to which the inspectors have developed the supervision 
of industrial hygiene is illustrated by the increase in the number of 
defects they have seen fit to report. Whereas from 1922 to 1927 the 
average number of such reports sent in yearly was 18,098, during the 
period 1928-1933 it increased to 29,757. It may, however, be added 
that during the latter period the frequency of the reports appreciably 
diminished, the number in 1928 being 2.7 per undertaking inspected, 
and in 1933 only 2. As regards the nature of the defects most commonly 
observed, 12.1 per cent. of the reports sent in during the six years 
under review referred to the installation of changing rooms, 12 to that 
of wash-basins, 6.6 to ventilation, 5.8 to lighting, 5.6 to the removal 
of waste material, and 5.4 to that of dust. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


An important part of the inspectors’ work consists in conciliation 
and arbitration. 

Although there is no legal provision compelling inspectors to act 
in this capacity, they are often called upon to settle individual disputes. 
Even in the case of collective disputes, they have to take official action 
only if there is danger of a strike in a public utility or State under- 
taking, or of a strike which might be detrimental to law and order and 
the interests of the community. In all other cases, the inspectors only 
help to settle a collective dispute at the request of one of the parties. 
As regards procedure, there are no regulations establishing a system 
of conciliation and arbitration for collective disputes in industry 
except in the former German territory, such regulations having been 
promulgated only in regard to the settlement of agricultural disputes 
and disputes between house owners and porters. 

The parties are however in the habit of requesting the inspectors 
to act as mediators whenever the slightest difficulty arises, and the 
inspectors never fail to point out in their reports that the large number 
of disputes they have to settle frequently prevents them from giving 
as much attention as they should to the application of provisions con- 
cerning the protection of labour. The interference with the performance 
of their regular duties is all the greater, inasmuch as they often have 
to deal with cases which are not, properly speaking, disputes, but 
where the part they have to play is rather that of supplying informa- 
tion and advice as to the respective rights of employers and workers. 

Attempts have been made to overcome this difficulty by setting 
up labour courts in a few industrial centres, but it has not so far been 
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possible appreciably to reduce the pressure of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion work on the labour inspectors. It seems that the workers are 
somewhat reluctant to go before the labour courts, the number of 
which (17 in 1932) is, according to the inspectors, inadequate. More- 
over, the inspectors explain that the institution of labour courts has 
failed because the parties are discouraged by the high cost of litigation, 
the difficulties inherent in judicial procedure and the delay involved. 

Generally speaking, the number of disputes the inspectors have 
to settle is still very high as compared with the size of the staff. 
Further, a large proportion of the disputes are settled by arbitration 
committces on which the inspectors sit, either as chairmen (on an 
average in 94 per cent. of the cases) or simply as representatives of 
the competent inspectorate. This is not, of course, calculated to 
lighten the task of the inspectors. It should be added that they also 
have to help in drawing up a certain number of collective agreements. 
The following table illustrates the work done by the inspectors with 
reference to conciliation and arbitration. 


ACTIVITY OF THE INSPECTORS AS REGARDS CONCILIATION AND 
ARBITRATION 





























k Individual disputes Collective disputes we “ollective ac _—e 
submitted to: submitted to: a Gopaniive agreements 
Year —" 
i A COE: manera. of | amen Wane 
H ‘ | Arbitration lenge Arbitration) disputes | ,, ; Workers 
! inspectors committees ors | committees | Numer concerned 
= Rees 2 a. take, — pastes 
| | | 
1928 | 32,862 10,704 2,956 | 36 46,580 | 565 337,672 
| 
1929 | 26,471 8,361 2,582 | 15 37,229 | 336 120,252 
19380 24,617 7.757 1,871 15 | 34,260 160 | 41,502 
' | | | 
' 193 25,721 | 9,917 | 1,992 62 37,695 189 =| 117,090 
' | | 
1 1932 23,093 12,145 | 2,424 50 37,712 197 | 215,077 
‘ ! 
1933 21,150 11,677 2,402 77 35,306 240 | 227,711 














PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


In the absence of special laws and regulations concerning conditions 
of employment in agriculture, the inspectors apply in the protection 
of agricultural workers methods which are quite different from those 
used in factory inspection. In agricultural inspection supervision on 
the spot plays only an insignificant part, not only owing to the fact 
that agricultural undertakings are difficult to reach and that this 
takes time, but also because throughout the greater part of Polish 
territory there are no legal provisions, such as those dealing with 
health or safety, which make it necessary to visit such undertakings. 
In agriculture the inspectors’ main function is to conduct negotiations 
with a view to the conclusion of collective agreements. In cases where 
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such negotiations do not result in the free conclusion of an agreement 
the inspectors are responsible for calling a meeting of a special arbitra- 
tion committee, the decisions of which are binding. By applying 
both these methods the inspectors have succeeded in establishing a 
system of collective agreements and arbitration awards, which covers 
the whole country and which, in a sense, takes the place of a labour 
code. Both in the agreements and the awards there are clauses which 
deal not only with salaries but also with relations between employers 
and workers in general, hours of work, housing, medical aid, the 
compensation payable to survivors in the event of death, safety, 
annual leave, ete. The district arbitration committees provide the 
inspectorate with a very effective means of supervising the application 
of the clauses. They are organised and their meetings are summoned 
by the inspectors, and they have authority to deal with all individual 
disputes which arise in agriculture. By means of these arbitration 
committees, the inspectors are also in a position indirectly to supervise 
conditions of employment in agricultural undertakings, and conse- 
quently the extent of their activity in this respect may be gauged 
more accurately by the number of disputes investigated than by that 
of the undertakings inspected. 

The following table shows the number of disputes investigated 
by the inspectors either directly or through the arbitration committees. 
These figures were included in those of the previous table. 


AGRICULTURAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATED BY THE LABOUR INSPECTORATE 


} 


| Disputes submitted to Disputes submitted to | 
; | the inspectors arbitration committees a 
Year . aieieieand [_ a ~~ - committees | 
| Individual Collective Individual | Collective 
disputes disputes disputes | disputes 1 
| | | ee | | | 
1928 | 7,011 393 5,885 | 16 | 191 
| | i 
1929 | 5,560 | 451 | 4,247 | 5 106 
| i 
' j | ' 
1930 5,535 | 409 | 4,363 = | t 437 | 
1931 | 6,470 | 569 6,169 | 5i 530 
} 
1932 | 7,100 | 819 8,226 | Lt | G54 
| | i 
1933 | 6,797 555 8.183 68 G94 


APPLICATION OF SocrtAL LEGISLATION AND OTHER DutTIEs 


Apart from the activities mentioned so far, the normal functions 
of the labour inspectorate include supervising the application of 
social legislation and in general seeing that legislative provisions 
in regard to industrial employment are observed. In this connection, 
reference may be made to the Acts dealing with hours of work, annual 
leave and contracts of employment, and to rules which provide for 
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the keeping of various registers, for methods of remuneration, etc. 
Failure to comply with these rules frequently gives rise to action on 
the part of the inspectors. On an average about 28,000 “ recommenda- 
tions and injunctions ”’ are issued yearly in regard to the application 
of such legislation (though about two-thirds of these measures are 
taken with respect to the observance of administrative rules, such, 
for instance, as those concerning the registration of workers and 
of wages). 

No better illustration can be found of the energy with which the 
inspectors seek to secure observance of the principles of social protec- 
tion than the number of contraventions reported and that of the 
prosecutions instituted before the administrative and judicial author- 
ities. Whereas in 1928 the inspectors reported 40,876 contraventions, 
of which 6,768 gave rise to a prosecution, in 1933 the corresponding 
figures were 65,519 and 8,688. This shows that the inspectors have 
considerably intensified their effort to check abuses. (On an average 
58 per cent. of the contraventions reported were cases concerning 
health and safety.) 

To complete the foregoing survey of the main activities of the 
labour inspection service, the fact may be mentioned that the inspec- 
tors are also called upon to perform certain other duties as regards 
applications for permits to open or rebuild industrial undertakings 
(they must be consulted in regard to all such applications), and that 
the labour inspection service is responsible for registering trade 
unions and trade union rules. 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals, and they appear also in the issues of the Review intermediate 
between the quarterly issues. For further information on the scope and 
method of presentation of these data, reference should be made to the 
introductory statement given in the quarterly issues. 

Tables I and II below give statistics on the general level of 
employment and the general level of unemployment respectively. As 
these series purport to measure different aspects of the same pheno- 
menon, the two tables should be read in conjunction. Figures for the 
different industries or occupations covered by these series are given 
in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36, which also gives 
figures for unemployment among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be roughly classified in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
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absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 


period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”’, and other means of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ”’ 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 
a? ae aia - “ figures not yet received ”’. 
- we - és “ provisional figure ”’. 
r “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 


‘9 ”° 99 
Figures in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign —— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 























































| 
| 
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| | GERMANY | Austria | Betoium | 3ULGARIA * Canapa * 
| Sickness | “asas ps ||_:- Sickness | Unemployment || c, ,- ,- \|Statisties off 
| insurance | Statistics of | insurance || iamrana || Statistics of "estat 
| statistics - || statistics || statistics sabia : ments 
} Date a orc | ” 
| Employment as } am. 
| Number ae yee | Number || Index ber Index | Index 
employed |_— =a0° of || employed | (1929) = . (1929) (1926) 
! , dae ec 
| Workers wok | i | Pley 
1927 a ° . 1,376,049 100.0 i] ad | 2 t 88.1 
| 1928 17,436,100 74.5* | 70.5% || 1:446,027 10.2 || * “ 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 | 67.4 1,448,845 || 100.0 68,032 100.0 100.0 
| 1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 | 1,378,330 96.6 | 67,823 | 99.7 94.5 
1931 | 14,336,418 | 50.7 | 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 66.485 | 97.7 85.3 
| 1932 | 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 || 78.2 68,525 | 100.7 72.5 
| 1933 13,015,614 46.3 | 41.0 1,022,942 8i.1 || 57,960 | 85.2 70.6 
1934 | 15.040.852 58.5 53.7 || 1.010.993 | 78.3 60,111 | 88.4 80.9 
1935 15,949,332 4 63.9 58.6 11 967.330° || 80.0 \} 61.919 91.0 83.8 
1936 17,105,770" 69.1F | 65.0T 935,411 |} 85.3 75,792 111.4 87.3 
1936 Jan. 15,672.053 62.8 | 7.4 871,158 79.6 56,659 83.3 82.6 
Feb. 15,674,824 63.3 } 58.2 | 871.497 || 78.9 57.210 84.1 83.0 
March! 16,415,690 65.4 | 61.1 | 907.915 83.0 62,289 91.6 | 81.7 
April | 17.038.756 | 674 | 638 936,265 || 84.6 67.707 99.5 || 83.5 
May 17,520,183 69.3 ! 66.1 958,700 |! 85.0 75,658 111.2 85.6 
June 17,675,483 | 70.4 65.7 963,059 86.6 80,126 117.8 87.8 
| July 17,838,872 | 71.2 65.8 969.092 | 87.4 84.234 123.8 8x 6 
| Aug. 17,895,919 71.6 66.6 978 483 88.3 87,956 129.3 898 
Sept. 17,886 222 | 72.4 68.3 977.006 88.8 94,.47 |! 138.4 92.4 
} O-t. 17,785.115 | 72.4 689 | 969,426 | 89.4 91.979 | 135.2 931 
| Nov. 17.597,812 72.3 | 69.9" | 940,644 |) 87.6 85,129 125.1 92.4 
} Dec. 16,954,844" | 70.9T 68.4F | 881,692 || 84.9 66,433 97.6 87.1 
1937 Jan. _- | — — = — — —_ — 
| Persons ‘ | * | * | * ll omae* || - | * 985,078t 
covered | | 1] 
DENMARK i Estonia © || Unitgep States 
Statistics of i| Statistics of establis ments * 
| establishments | Statistics of | (Manufacturing industries) 
| Date . : | establish- —— panne: : ; 
Mk pane: | ments ] Index (1923-1925) Estimates of 
| | | , ve ! | 
Number | Index | Index | —- = — Hours | Pay- | a. pate | 
| » 997)! é » a . _ é x ‘ " 
(thousands) | (1931) yt Jan.1837 "| justed | justed worked rolls employed | (31,00u’s) 
1927 | " * || 93.0 || 94.5 : 95.1 | 93.2 | 8.288.400 | 206,980 
1928 e ; * 98.2 || 94.3 . 95.5 | 93.9 | 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 | ad * 100.0 | 100.0 . 1090 100.0 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 « * 95.8 | 87.2 80.7 81.1 7,668,400 180,507 
1931 962 100.0 | 88.1° || 73.8 ° 62.9 61.8 6,434,300 137,256 
1932 | 881 91.6 | 82.7 62.6 e 46.1 2.6 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 | 84.3 68.8 * 52.8 | 45.3 | 5.778.400 98,623 
1934 j 1,092 113.5 97.5 78.7 . 57.8 57.6 6.605.700 125,997 
1935 1,185 123.2 109.7 82.0 ad 63.5 65.3 6,943,833" 143.061° 
1936 — aa 126,3 87.6 ° —_— 75.3 -- — 
1936 Jan. 1,098 114.1 || 1144 82.9" | 84.8" | 65.2" | 67.6" 6,955,800 146,917 
Feb. | 1,056? 109.8? 118.4 82.8 83.3" 65.3 67.5 b, 200 147.043 
March | 5287 4.97 123.4 83.9 83.7" | 68.3 70.9 7,050,800 155,321 
April | 1,162 120.8 126.5 85.0 84.5" | 69.4 72.5 7,131,200 158,607 
May 1,272 132.2 132.8 85.6 85.6" 70.8 73.9 7,182,900 161.266 
June | 1,276 132.6 131.5 85.9 86.2 71.0 74.1 7.210.200 160.087 
July 1.276 132.6 128.1 86.9 | 88.4 70.6 73.3 7.272.400 158.301 
Aug. | 1,292 134.3 125.2 89.2 89.1" 74.1 76.4 7,461,500 165.099 
Sept. | 1,300 135.1 128.1 91.0 89.4" 74.3 76.4 7,980,800 169,489 
Oct. 1,310 136.2 129.0 92.2 90.1° 78.7 81.4 8,081, 100° 180, 580° 
Nov. — — 130.4 92.4* 91.7" 79.2 83.0° 8,100, 300T 183, 983T 
Dec, _- — 127,4 93.7* 942 _— 87.2* — _- 
1937 Jan. | —- _—- — 92.1T 94.44 — 83.0T — — 
ee ° . 48,449 4,179,434 ° ‘ 


covered 

* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. ‘ Since May 1935, 
excluding voluntarily insured. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures 
relate to the ist of the following month. ? Figure allected by industrial dispute. * Since January 
1931, excluding * building ’’. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 











































































































FINLAND FRANCE Great Britain Hunoary 
Statistics of Returns of labour Unemployment Social insurance 
Det establishments inspectors insurance statistics statistics 
ate 
Index (1926 Index : 
) (same month of 1930) ee Index Number Index 
Number Hours Number Hours employea | {!924) employed (1927) | 
employed *| worked* || employed * | worked 
1927 103.8 * . * 10,018,000 | 98.0 1,033,609 98.3 | 
1928 106.6 * * * 10,023,000 | 98.0 1,064,599 | 101.3 | 
1929 100.0 100.0 * ° 10,223,000 | 100.0 1,051,169 100.0 | 
1930 88.0 83.4 100.0 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 990,776 94.3 
1931 79.8 73.6 92.5 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 937,298 89.2 
1932 80.8 74.5 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 | 91.7 862,469 82.0 
1933 88.1 82.1 79.4 74.3 9.684,000 94.8 853,203 81.1 
1934 99.9 94.7 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.3 913,068 86.8 
1935 105.4° 101.9 73.5 68.1 10,386,000 101.6 958,234 91.2 
1936 — —- 74.1 70.5 10,902,000 106.7 — — | 
1936 Jan. . ° 72.6 69.9 || 10,394,000 | 101.7 956,422 | 91.0 | 
Feb. ° . 72.6 68.4 10,535,000 | 103.1 973,837 | 92.6 | 
March 102.5 98.7 72.5 68.1 10,693,000 | 104.7 1,018,379 | 969 | 
April . * 72.9 68.5 10,791,000 | 105.6 1,018,817 | 97.1 
May ad ad 73.2 69.5 10,925,000 106.9 1,037,323 98.7 
June 111.1 106.1 73.8 69.5 10,938,000 107,0 1,031,078 98.1 
July ° e 75.8 71.6 11,008,000 107.7 1,033,027 98.2 
Aug. * * 75.0 71.7 11,074,000 | 108.3 1,059,842 | 100.8 | 
Sept. 107.7T 105.7T 75.1 72.4 11,086,000 108.5 1,058,704 100.7 
Oct. ° ng 75.2 72.5 11,112,000 108.7 1,070,579 101.9 
Nov. ad ad 75.0 72.0 11,125,000 108.9 1,055,385 100.4 
Dec. a —_ 75.4 71.9 11,141,000 109.0 — — 
1937 Jan. ° ° 74.9 — 11,118,000 108.8 — _ 
Lana * | * 2,158,536 | * . * | * 
| ITALY JAPAN LATVIA LuxEMBURG’ } 
ait os 
Statistics of ae Sickness insurance Statistics of 
Bete establishments sain statistics establishments 
Index * (1929) . 
ndex Number Index Number Index 
Number Number of 
engnget ae nnpenme Ana (1926) employed | (1930) employed (1929) 
1927 * | | 1044 148,288° | 87.4° 41,129 93.6 
1928 * | i 99.2 161,483 | 94.7 42,927 97.7 
1929 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 171,195 100.0 43,944 100.0 
1930 97.3 94.2 || 90.0 179,636 105.3 43,122 98.1 
1931 88.8 83.5 81.7 166,939 97.9 36,942 84.1 
1932 78.5 72.4 82.0 | 141,296 83.2 29,696 67.6 
1933 79.4 75.1 | 89.9 150,236 88.4 28,483 64.8 
1934 82.9 77.8 | 100.2 162,837 95.8 28,803 65.5° 
1935 - = 109.7 172,615 101.1 29,334 66.8 
1936 * | ° _ 183,291f | 107.5 30,255° 68.8° 
1936 Jan. ° | a | 110.6 172,876" | 101.1 29,540 67.1 
Feb. ° | ° | 111.3 173,038 | 101.1 29,557 67.3 
March “ ” 112.5 176,259 103.2 29,882 68.0 | 
April * * | 116.0 177,232 | 104.2 30,283 68.9 | 
May e ° } 116.6 182,783 107.4 30,379 69.1 
June ° ° 116.5 185,608 108.4 30,576 69.6 
July e | ° 116.5 186,606 109.5 30,604 69.6 
Aug. 24 ad 116.6 186,714 109.5 30,772 70.0 
Sept. * S 117.6 186,341 109.5 30,729 69.9 
Oct ° | ° | 118.0 190,250 111.6 30,8197 70.1° 
Nov. . | nd \i a 193,740° | 113.7 30,521 69.5 
Dec. S vd } — 188,050T | 110.5 30,461 69.3 
1937 Jan. * | ° i} _— — — | — _— 
Persons * * e e 
covered 1,206,631 | 1,908,208 ! | | 





1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index” denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. 
‘ The figures relate to the first of the month. 
for 1927-1930: yearly averages, based on average number insured each month. 
the first of the following month. 


* The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. 
* Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 
? The figures relate to 


* Total for the month. 


* Figures 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 












































































































































| Norway NETHERLANDS POLAND SwEDEN 
ete 1... w Statistics of establishments =— of 
Date Index (September 1935) Index Social 
All Manufacturing <S—eee) mee  eeN Board 
industries} industries Index Number Hours worked ||— ez 
es a (1929) employed (1928) | per week (1929) Index 
employed * |worked?} (all industries) (manufactures) (1926-1930) | 
j tt | 
1927 | * ° . | 98.3 89.5 90.0 i * 
1928 * * . 7 100.3 99.7 103.0 . 
1929 | * ° ° | 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 
1930 * * * 98.0 86.8 81.1 * 
1931 ;  * . . 90.5 73.9 66.3 * 
1932 e sd e 79.4 63.3 | §3.2 * 
1933 * * . 7 77.7 62.9 54.6 89.1 
1934 =| * . * 76.5 68.0 63.6 97.4 
1935 | * 99 101 72.6 | 71.4 69.1 103.1 
1936 | 101 104 — | — i 76.1 74.7 108.7 
1936Jan. | * ° > | 66.1 67.4 61.6 ° 
Feb. * * * 67.4 68.7 64.3 . 
March 94 98 101 70.2 71.4 64.3 104.5 
April * * * 71.7 73.7 72.9 * 
May * * * 72.6 76.0 74.6 * 
June 102 105 107 73.2 76.5 74.5 109.2 
July * * * 72.9 | 17.8 73.1 * 
Aug. * * * 73.4 79.3 17.5 * 
Sept. 105 106 110 73.3 | 80.6 82.4 | 111.1 
Oct. * * * 73.2 85.0 85.0 * 
Nov. * * . 73.1 82.0 | 87.7 * 
| Dee. 104 108 — a 74.6 78.9 | 109.8 
| 1937 Jan. ° ° ° — _— a ° 
> 
—— | 200,700 | 101,600 | 465,250 ¢ } 629,211¢ | 13,380 || 252,384 
| SwitzERLAND CzEcHosLovakta * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Statislics of Social insurance Statistics of Social insurance 
4 | | establishments statistics establishments statistics 
: | Date — —— 
| ndex 
Index Number Index (July 1925) Number Index 
| | (1925) | employed (1928) || Euro |... || employed (1928) 
| | | Total? 
| | peans 
| 1927 | 2.2 = || * - || oa | 989 || 510,321 84.4 
| | 1928 97.3 I 2,488,252 99.3 | 97.2 | 98.2 || 565,798 93.5 
1929 100.0 =|, 2,505,537 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 || 605,064 100.0 
1930 96.5 | 2,444,690 97.5 | 97.4 98.1 || 631,182 104.4 
1931 88.5 | 2,314,990 | 92.4 93.5 | 93.8 | 609,262 100.7 
1932 76.1 2,085,244 83.2 87.6 87.2 | 537,238 88.9 
/ 1933 73.0 1,887,650 75.4 90.3 91.2 || 520,980 86.2 
“ | 1934 73.3 1,879,372 75.0 100.3 102.3 543 566 89.9 
1935 70.2 1,918,567 76.6 109.7 | 114.1 | 564,288 93.3 
1936 70.1 2,062,874 82.4 - | — — = 
1936 Jan. e 1,733,500 69.2 113.2 | 1194 | 548,309 90.6 
Feb. * 1,766,414 70.5 115.1 | 1225 || 552,948 91.4 
March | 68.8 1,846,820 73.7 115.9 | 123.6 || 574,326 94.9 
April * 1,994,359 80.2 116.6 124.2 | 598,363 98.9 
May * 2,118,652 | 84.6 117.3 124.9 || 625,871 103.5 
June | 69.7 2,177,392 | $6.9 117.5 124.6 || 630,720 104.2 
July | . 2,207,818 | 88.2 117.9 125.0 || 629,490 104.0 
i Aug. | e 2,209,947 | 88.2 118.6 125.5 || 644,093 106.5 
Sept. | 69.6 2,223,483 | 88.8 119.3 126.4 | 651,649 107.7° 
Oct ° 2,234,184 | 89.2 119.5 126.9 | 646,300 106.8 
Nov M4 2,206,696 88.1 — — 656,962 108.6 
Dec. | 72.2 2,035,226 81.2 — _ | — — 
1937 Jan. | , 1,880,357 75.1 om a om ome 
Persons . | 
| oe 205,136 | ‘ ; = \ . . | . ; 


e 
@ 








* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 






nh. in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
2s 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
0 of each month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked 


(thousands). * Average for the month. 7 Including “ Natives ’”’. 
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TABLE II, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 






































































































GERMANY : a AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA : BuLoaria| 
arrears I : ~ Unemployment | Employment|| po, : ,_ 
Employment exchange statistics | — a insurance exchange Fe 

Date statistics statistics es 
ee . meet — | 
Unemployed 7 . Unemployed ‘ . 
Applicants registered Unemployed in seesion af benefit); Applicants Number | 
for work (———_———"_— —_— — Per for work unem- 
registered Number 2 cent. | puter Pte Number | aa, registered ployed 
1927 sg 1,353, 000° ° | 31,032 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 e 
1928 e |_ 1,353,000° * || 45,669 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 e 
1929 1,919,917? | ~ 7,891,956 * || 47,359 11.1 164,509 | 12.3 192,062 e 
1930 3,130,082 | 3,075,580 * || 84,767 19.3 208,389 15.0 242,612 4 
1931 4,618,537 | 4,519,704 23.7 117,866 27.4 || 253.368 | 20.3 | 300,223 ° 
1932 5,703,088 | 5,575,491 30.1 || 120,454 29.0 | 309,968 26.1 | 377,894 22,153 
1933 5,083,140 | 4,804,428 25.8 || 104,035 25.1 | 328,844 29.0 405.741 24,977 
1934 3,306,628 | 2,718,309*|" 14.5 || 86,865 | 20.5 | 287,527 | 26.3 370,210 32,762 
1935 --2,567,523* | 2,151,039" | 11.6 i 71,823 16.5 | 261,768 | 23.4 348,675 38,148 
1936 1,859,626 | 1,592,656" 8.1 | 53,9447) 12.2 | 259,185 | 22.9 349,663 31,863 
1936 Feb. 2,863,109 2,514,894 13.5 || 59,621 13.4 || 321,529 | 28.3 415,803 || 52,521 
March! 2,344,284 | 1,937,120 10.3 ] od - | 298,714 | 26.1 392,223 || 50,710 
April | 2,117,803 1,762,774 9.2 || o ° | 267,047 | 23.5 358,087 42,072 
| May 1,808.664 1,491,235 rj i 57,001 12.8 || 242,227 21.3 333,482 | 35,879 
j June 1,593,386 1,314,731 6.8 I} - - | 230,844 | 20.4 322,501 || 30,045 
July 1,429,656 1,169.860 6.0 || ” . 221,323 | 19.6 310.395 || 23,780 
Aug. 1,353,734 1,098,498 5.6 || 52,482 12.0 217,991 | 19.3 304,705 19,784 
Sept. 1,287,179 | 1,035,237 5.3 I ” ” 217,211 19.3 303,981 15,168 
| Oct 1,301,976 | 1,076,469 5.6 | . - 228,624 20.2 317,201 |} 15,383 f 
| Nov. 1,428,137 | 1,197,140 6.2 46,670T 10.7 257,063 22.8 341,008 17,586 4 
lec. | 1,693,129 | 1,478,8627| 7.87 | * * || 290,452 | 26.27 381,921 29,932 
1937 Jan. 2,052,483 | 1,853,320t 9.7 l _ ° 316,050 28.6T 407,475 _— 
[teen | EO | eee Ty ee] ee |X 
| Base figu Base figure | * | 19,072,915t | 436,139t | 1,106,875t | * | . ¢ 





* Figures calculated 


: : mens for 11 ssenthe. 


* Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 


not including persons employed in labour 


















































by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. * Since 31 July 1933, 
camps. 5’ The figures relate to the 1st of the following munth. 
BeLoium ai CANADA | Cue 
Unemployment insurance statistics l Grete onto Employment I Employment 
a peammmeenin omen me —|| oahiene exchange exchange 
Date Percentage | Unemployed ‘ | statistics statistics 
unemployed ? |(daily average a Al oe | ; | ery 
= tating the oat sa of Bee. P —— Applicants for || Applicants for 
“Par- | mon | er |work registered |work registered 
Wholly iz: tially | | Number Pena | & 
19227 | 1.8 3.9 | 16103 | 361, 185 || s42 | 49 13,541 " 
1928 «=| (O98 3.5 | 11,317 | 253,848 || 8120 | 4.5 12,758 * 
1929 1.3 3.0 | 12,636 | 283,434 '| 11,488 5.7 14,966 ° 
1930 3.6 7.9 36,102 809,775 || 22,873 | 11.1 33,008 ° 
1931 | 10.9 16.9 | 110,392 2,476,071 | 33,625 16.8 71,385 29,345 
1932 } 19.0 20.7 | 210.575 | 4,723,170 38,777 22.0 75.140 107,295 
1933 | 17.0 17.2 | 210,007 4,710,445 33,488 | 22.3 81,809 71,805 
1934 | 19.0 17.2 | 234,730 5,264,969 28,320 | 18.2 88,888 30,055 
1935 17.9 12.8 | 211,536* 4,831,482 25,336 15.4 84,050 10,672 : 
1936 13.4 10.0 154,531 3,631,990 23,504T 13.3 89,966 6,483 4 
1936 Feb. 18.7 11.2 | 209,276 | 4,876,334 23,310 | 13.8 89,470 7,854 : 
March, 15.6 10.5 | 170,759 3,981,164 24,384 | 14.5 92,588 7A17 } 
April 13.1 11.2 | 155,322 3,639,044 26,312 15.1 92,112 7,043 : 
May | 12.3 9.7 151,895 3.567,980 26,442 | 14.8 84,936 5.076 4 
June 11.0 10.9 | 139,771 3,295,711 24,970 | 13.9 83,829 7,482 | 
July 11.4 | 91 | 137,120 3,252,785 22.305 12.5 83,304 6,471 ; 
Aug. 11.5 9.8 | 131,151 3,118,630 19,591 | 10.8 77,215 5,998 
| Sept. 11.4 8.5 | 127,165 | 3,021,986 19,699 10.9 86,706 5,845 
| Oct. 10.8 8.0 124.303 2,951,688 20.322 11.0 99,505 ; 5,837 
| Nov. | 12.1 | 10.1 141,371 | 3,360,574 23.2877} 12.7 104,312 5,516 
| Dee. | 14.4 10.2 | 159,617 3,793,618 26,600F | 14.3 93,372 | 4,786 
1937 Jan. | — | — | 163,039 3,881,345 — |j_— | _ —_ 
Feb. | — | | _ _ _ ; — | _— _ 
| 
Base figure | 911,146 | 186,000 * * 1 
1 Having received a control card during the month. * Until April 1935, estimates. * Standard month 


of 24 working days. 
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STATISTICS 101 
TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
- Wd Danzia a i , a _ - 
DENMARK | Fre City An Seam | Unitep States 
TT Bmptoy: | 1 | Trade unic a 
mploy- | Employ- | rade union Employ- 
Trade union ment ment | a I} returns ment 
fund returns eleel exchange ar i ; exchange 
Saws | statistics statistics ctatietice | re cmplaged : statistics 
Unemployed —_ | Unem- Unempleyed _| Unwe ighted ta 
Number Per | for work Bn ok Wholl iy | Partially || —* telly | Pare were 
~ | Cont. Fen heen’ e - y aoa ed : tially | registered 
*) _ > 1} + ~ a . | . *. . J a 
1928 501226 | a sisca) +s ys. f 92 | 13 | * ‘ 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 | 44/581 | 12,905 || * * | s2 | 12 ° . 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 | 40,551 | 18.291 || * © i 145 | 28 ‘ . 
1931 | 53,019/17.9| 59.430, 24898 | * * | 494 26 19 * 
1932 | 99/508 | | 31.7 126,039 || 33,244 ! * * | 238 32 21 * 
1933 97, 478 | 28. 8 121,115 31,408 || e " i 243 31 21 ° 
1934 | 81.756 | 221 | 97.595 || 20,326 || 381,278 | 240,541 || 20.9 26 24 * 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 | 92,406 17.983 || 434,931 | 262.059 | 185 23 22 7.422. ‘sort 
1936 79,1027, 19.1 | 93,299 || 13,553 — | _ 13.3 17 21 7,681,297 
1936 Feb. | 120,907 | 30.0 | 139,716 | 20,959 _ -— 16.7 22 21 9,196,423 
March| 104,644 | 25.9 | 125,607 18.066 _ _ 16.2 21 ; 21 9,252.488 
April 77,915 | 18.9 | 93,044 16,560 = — 15.1 18 } 21 8,996,649 
May 52.924 | 12.8 65,748 | 14.966 — _ 13.7 17 22 8,786,138 
June 46,513 | 11.2 57,846 || 11,890 — _ 12.8 17 23 6,666,599 
July 9,944 | 12.0 | 61,285 | 8.619 _ _ i} 12.3 17 19 6,604,425 
| Aug. 51,103 | 12.3 61,432 || 8.587 _ _— 11.7 14 22 6,804.922 
| Sept. 53,656 | 12.9 64,945 || 8,306 —_ — 11.2 13 21 6,837,054 
| Oct. 68,146 | 16.1 | 80,508 9,243 — -- 11.0 12 20 6,887,629 
Nov. 84,090", 19.8 | 96,492 10,764 —_ _ 10.7 12 20 6,832.222 
Dec. 127,478", 29.9 | 141,946 14,933 — — 11.1° 14° 21 6,300,707T 
1937 Jan. 139,220T 33.0f; 156,209 16,797 _— _ 11.7* 14T 21 —_ 
Feb. 129,014f, 29.9T, 145,627 — —_ — 11.9T _-_ 21 _ 
Base figure 431,421 | . | * | . a 964,000 . 
° Saempmages occupied on public and civil works excluded. 
Estonia! | FINLAND | FRANCE || Great Britain AND NorTHERN IRBLAND 
“Employ- “Employ- | -| Statistics | spas. | ~Employ- || ; i wenems f ce statisti — 
coma atl of local | we a } L wee Statistics 
Date exchange | exchange | unemploymen 1 statistics exchange = < — 
statistics | statistics |_soamittens |) ee _Statisties | Wholly unemployed |Unemployed owing to 
Unem- Unem- || Une mploy- Applica- | (including casuals) temparary stoppages 
ployed ployed a ~" led i in receipt tions for . Per | Per 
registered (registered | Ploye | of relief work i” Number Pacts 4 Number | cent 
1927 | 2,957 || 1,868 | 83,549 | 47,289 |] BYY,0NS | 7.4 263,077 | 2.3 
1928 2,629 1,735 * || 4,834 15,275 980.326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,181 3,906 | ws | 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 | 268,400 2.2 
1930 3,089 7,993 . { 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 | 11.8 | 526,604 4.2 
1931 3,542 |; 11,522 4 | 56.112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 | 7,121 || 17,581 | 63,972 | 273.412*| 308,096 || 21279'590 | 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1933 | 8,207 17,139 | 44,656 || 276.033 307,844 | 2,110,090 | 16.4 456.678 3.5 
1934 2.970 || 10,011 | 23,802 | 345.033 | 376.320 1.801.913 | 13.9 268.1906 2.9 
1935 ~4,779* | 7,163 | 13,362 || 426,931 | 465,875 || 1,714.844 | 13.1 312.958 24 
1936 1,276 4,796 | 7 | 432,120 | 475,224 1,497,587 | 11.3 251,379 1.9 
1936 Feb. 2,101 8,257 | 20,591 1 487,374 528.624 1,752,279 | 13.3 264,299 2.0 
March 1,791 6.687 | 18,665 || 465,127 508,921 1,638,720 | 12.4 240 092 1.8 
April 1,274 || 5,836 | 13,323 | 443.245 | 488,178 |) 1,555,829 | 11.7 251,667 1.9 
May 582 | 2,795 | 8,182 | 422.036 | 465.089 || 1,467,097 | 11.0 229,823 1.8 
June 365 |; 1,877 2,109 | 419.887 | 459,368 || 1.401.665 | 10.5 305.875 2.3 
July 352 |} 2,129 | 1,647 || 420.776 | 466,124 1,357,343 | 10.2 | 302,271 2.2 
Aug. 476 | 2431 | ‘996 || 413.351 | 458543 |} 1'3n2'033 | 10.2 | 249'906 1.9 
Sept. 684 || 3.086 | 1,702 || 408,589 | 451,439 1.384090 | 104 | 236.118 1.7 
se. | die) sae | SOT] dease | decent | tama | ise | eae | 
° 2,102 |}! 5,34 83 j 53,82 ,429, 736 .7 91.585 5 
Dee. 1,988 || 4,398 * | 413,450 447,046 || 1,424,451 | 10.7 | 197,722 | 1.5 
1937 Jan. | 2,388f | 6,805 * 426,072 465,051 || 1,489,092") 11.2 | 187,874 | 14 
“et a st cs sc a pow _ i = 
OE... .08 Tiath Tinit | | Bal Ca Det 
Base figure * I * | . | * | . | 13,338,700 





* Until December 1934, , the ‘figures relate to the Ist of the following “month. 
for work registered ; the i:gures relate to the end of the month. 
in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * There were in addition 35, 


aged 16-64 and 24,653 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years. 





* Since January 1935, applicants 


* From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 
494 persons unemployed in agriculture 


































































































? Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 


* Special Employment period. 
to the ist of the following month. 








* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
GREAT NETHERLANDS) | 
Seunaem ey ne | Intsu Free STaTE ITALY Japan * 
Bupleyment Bupieguent Fao _ Social Official estimates 
Det exchange exchange | a 
ate ee ee - 

statistics statistics ag work ! statistics * | Unemployed 

Yale A . ‘With claims| . 

Applicants Applicants “ 
for work for work Be Total | eau - Number — 
a registered registered | Seeih | 

1927 1,091,271 * 13,728 21,284 278,484 . , 

1928 1,246,022 1d 14,821 22,487 324,422 ° od 

1929 1,237,880 e 14,679 20,702 300,786 ° ® 
1930 1,953,935 e 16,378 22,398 425,437 369,408 5.3 
1931 2,636,805 6,964 17,852 | 25,230 || 734,454 || 422,755 | 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 10,922 20,217 62,817" 1,006,442 485,681 6.8 
1933 2,520,616 14,576 19,897 72,255 1,018,955 408,710 5.6 
1934 2,159,231 15,784 20,558 103,671 963,677 372,941 5.0 
1935 2,036,422 17,418 18,410 119,498 S 356,044 4.6 
1936 1,754,975 _ 16,318 99,834 . - os 
1936 Feb. 2,025,021 20,177 || 20,136 141,858 ° 356,613 4.6 
March 1,881,531 20,182 17,117 123,336 ° 343,426 44 
April 1,831,230 20,042 14,679 116,621 ° 352,501 4.5 
May 1,705,042 19,841 13,555 109,185 » 344,927 4.4 
June 1,702,676 19,705 13,589 70,274 ° 337,998 4.3 
July 1,652,072 19,519 14,035 68,959 ° 333,634 4.2 
Aug. 1,613,940 20,154 13,973 67,045 * 330,290 | 4.2 
Sept 1,624,339 19,839 14,312 68,278 ” 327,578 * 4.1 
Oct. 1,611,810 19,737 16,151 71,743 ° 324,000T 4.1 
Nov 1,623,602 19,106 16,456 110,859° ad _ —_ 
Dec. 1,628,719 a 20,423 105,078* " —_ —_ 
1937 Jan. 1,689,223 _ 20,076 100,177 - —_ —_ 
Feb. 1,627,845 sone ee pons | * van ans 

Base figure . | * * | * | * | 7,907,393t 







































































LATVIA Norway New ZEALAND PorTUGAL 
Employ- Employ- Employ- 
ment Trade union fund ment a ment 
exchange returns exchange statistics exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics 
Aqgtiee- Unemployed Un- ae o- ™" 
8 men employ 
ee, Number | 2ez [employed | registered || regltered 
1927 3,131 8,561 25.4 23,889 vd - 
1928 4,700 6,502 19.2 21,759 ° e 
1929 5,617 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 * 
1930 4,851 7,175 16.6 19,353 || 5,003 * 
1931 8,709 e 22.3 27,479 41,430 * e 
1932 14,587 14,790 30.8 32,705 51,549 33,352 
1933 8,156 16,588 33.4 35,591 53,382 25,255 
1934 4,972 15,963 30.7 35,121 47,028 34,711° 
1935 4,825 14,783 25.3 36,103 56,711 42,315 
1936 3,851 ° 13,267 18.8 32,643 50,152 _ 
1936 Feb. 8,460 17,627 | 26.7 40,263 54,654 * 41,749 
March 7,148 16,426 | 24.6 39,999 54,529 41,872 
April 4,450 14,214 21.0 37,756 49,819 _ 
May 1,840 10,858 15.7 30,923 51,208 _— 
June 1,074 9,021 ; 12.8 26,139 53,034 _ 
July 1,223 9,013 12.5 22,145 54,238 44,096 
Aug. 1,128 9,647 13.2 23,477 | 50,847 43,406 
Sept 1,283 10,535 | 14.2 28,122 | 49,419 43,412 
Oct 2,015 12,635 | 16.8 31,332 | 46,140 _ 
Nov 4,025 _ 14,330 | 18.8 35,119 42,341 —_ 
Dec. 5,613 * _ 16,632 21.7 36,260 39,072 —_ 
1937 Jan. 6,288T _ — | — 35,435 | _ _ 
Feb. — _ om anus paral | om a 
H 
Base figure * | 76,624 * | . * 





1 Figure for the month of May according to tbe population census. 
* Including men in full-time subsidised employment (not registered). 
* Average for eleven months. 


month. 
relate to the end of each month. 








| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 


* Extended series. 
5 The figures relate 


} 
} 
| 
] 
| 


* The figures relate to the 15th of the 
* The figures do not alway 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 










































































































NETHERLANDS PoLanp Rumania * | Swepen 
Employ- Employ- | Statistics 
aa ment Employment ment | Trade union of local 
tatistics exchange || exchange statistics || exchange } returns t 
Date “ , statistics statistics || committees 
poe | 
‘ Applications for : 
Unemployed Un- . Un- Unemployed | Applicants 
employed work registered employed ||_____________' for relief 
Number | Per eat. | registered | Number | Per emt. | registered || Number | Percent. registered 
1927 25,000 | 9.0 - 163,953 7.5 " 31,076 12.0 19,229 
1928 20,300 | 6.8 a 125,552 5.0 10,373 29,716 10.6 16,662 
1929 24,300 | 7.1 ¥ 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621" | 10.7* 10,212 
1930 37,800 | 9.7 . 226,659 8.8 25,335 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1931 82,800 | 18.1 138,200 299,502 12.6 35,737 64,815 | 17.2 46,540 
1932 153,500 | 29.5 271,092 255,582 11.8 38,890 90,677 | 22.8 113,907 
1933 163,000 | 31.0 322,951 249,660 11.9 29,063 97,316 | 23.7 164,773 
1934 160,400 | 32.1 | 332,772 342,166 16.3 17,253 84,685 | 18.9 114,802 
1935 173,673 | 36.3 384,691 381,935 16.7 13,852 81,385 | 16.1 61,581 
1936 169,002T 36.3T 414,512 367,327 15.6T _ 71,552T | 13.6f 35,601 
1936 Feb. 193,987 41.2 465,463 488,576 21.5 23,458 95,927 18.4 58,127 
March | 180,758 | 38.5 429,046 475,498 20.5 18,514 90,728 | 17.4 | 53,162 
| April 169,619 | 36.2 415,743 || 407,734 17.6 14,878 78,694 | 15.1 | 46,628 
May | 164,957 | 35.3 392,884 343,043 | 14.5 12,923 58,529 | 11.2 34,571 
June 162,198 | 34.8 378,796 314,014 13.2 9,291 53,861 10.3 25,863 
July 163,125 | 35.1 375,674 284, 12.0 7,628 47,812 9.1 21,510 
Aug. 160,252 | 34.5 381,427 269,464 11.3 7,496 48,648 | 9.2 20,783 
Sept. 159,689 | 34.4 390.091 265,954 11.0 8,852 51,603 | 9.7 20,903 
Oct. 157,793 34.0 394,444 282,239 11.4° — 60,496 | 11.3 24,712 
Nov. 156,575" | 33.7° 419,480 339,395 13.7f _ 72,306") 13.2° 28,742 
Dec. 158,749? | 34.7t | 455,209 466,004 18.9T _ 99,776¢ | 18.5T 30,814 
| 1937 Jan. 169,806f| 37.1f _ _ — — —_ — _ 
Feb. _ _—- _ _ -— | _ _ ji“ _— 
| Base figure | as7,esot [| | 2,469,350 | . | 539,744 427° 
1 








* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
forestry workers and timber floaters. 


* Number of relief funds. 







* From 1929 onwards, including 













































































SwiTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment Employment 
| insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage soati Unemployed in . 
unemployed a receipt of benefit app a Unemployed 
Wholly | Partially registered Number | Par cant. registered ee 
1927 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,617 | 1.6 52,869 . 
| 1928 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,348 14 38,636 5,721 
1929 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,671 8,370 
1930 3.4 ; 7.2 12,881 51,372 4.5 105,439 8,198 
| 1931 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,327 9,930 
| 1932 9.1 | 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,049 14,761 
| 1933 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,310 15,997 
1934 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 11.8 5.9 82,468 235,623 15.9 686,269 16,752 
} 1936 13.2 5.3 93,009 208,539 13.1 622,687 19,436 | 
1936 Feb. 18.6 6.9 119,795 272,019 17.5 860,239 34,136 
March 15.6 6.7 98,362 254,471 16.2 797,770 30,783 
April 13.0 5.9 89,370 232,159 14.6 719,166 25,695 | 
May 11.1 5.7 y 208,601 13.2 637,385 16,670 | 
June 10.4 5.2 75,127 188,900 11.8 565,799 14,002 
July 10.6 5.4 78,948 185,259 11.5 508,081 10,501 
Aug. 10.9 5.1 79,281 180,410 11.2 483,502 12,135 
Sept. | 11.3 5.1 821962 171,456 10.6 479,268 11,593 | 
Oct. 11.5 4.3 86,866 166,575 10.3 441,679 13,780 
Nov. 12.3 3.6 96,541 176,658 10.8 | 510,205 14,239 
Dec. 14.4 3.3 104,842 198,492 12.1 619,143 22,069 
| 1937 Jan. ox - 110.754 - — | 667,486" 35,170 | 
} Feb. _ —_ — a _ 677,368T _ 
| Base figure 492,200 | . | 1,635,897 . | . 








* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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Wages and Normal Hours of Work 
in Certain Occupations in Various Towns 
in October 1936 


In 1936 the International Labour Office undertook a further 
enquiry into wages and hours of workers in certain occupations in 
various towns, in continuation of previous enquiries, the results of 
which have been published in this Review. } 

The present enquiry, like the preceding ones, is based on informa- 
tion supplied by the competent statistical services (national or muni- 
cipal) in the various countries ; the occupations considered, 30 in 
number, remain the same. It covers 72 towns in 23 countries, as 
compared with the enquiry of 1935, which covered 72 towns in 21 
countries. The change arises from the fact that it has been possible 
to obtain data for this year for 5 new countries, included in this 
enquiry for the first time—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa. Figures are not, however, available 
for Italy, Portugal, or Spain. An outline of the general character 
of the data received will be found in the notes on the methods of 
compilation which follow the tables; special indications relating 
to particular figures are given at the foot of the tables. 

In a general way, the data collected for the purposes of this enquiry 
can only be used for purposes of international comparison with the 
strictest reservations. The necessity for referring to the reservations 
made in previous articles, especially that on the 1932 enquiry *, cannot 
be over-emphasised ; in particular, they contain indications as to the 
method of using the figures for purposes of comparison, whether from 
the standpoint of the workers’ real wages or from that of the cost of 
labour. The present article includes an appendix in which the reader 
will find for 1936 similar data to those given at the time of the previous 
enquiries with a view to these two sorts of comparisons : the cost of a 
** basket of provisions ”’ (foodstuffs only) for comparisons from the 
standpoint of the workers’ real wages (table A), and coefficients for 
the conversion of the currencies of the countries covered by the 
enquiry into several different currencies—the French france, the Swiss 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 3, March 1936, pp. 410-435 : 
“ Wages and Normal Hours of Work in Certain Occupations in Various Towns in 
October 1935 ” 

2 As regards other factors in the remuneration of labour, such as family allow- 
ances, holidays with pay, and compulscry social insurance contributions, which 
were covered by previous enquiries, it was not thought necessary to cover them 
again this time, as these particular factors in the workers’ remuneration do not 
seem to be subject to such rapid alterations as is the essential element, viz. money 
wages, and do not justify such frequent examination, the more so as the informa- 
tion available is often very unsatisfactory, and can only give very rough indica- 
tions. 

3 Cf. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. X XVII, No. 6, June 1933, 
and Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1933 : “ Wages, Hours of Work, 
and Other Factors in the Remuneration of Workers in Certain Towns in October 
1932’. 
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franc, the £ sterling, and the United States dollar—for comparisons 
from the standpoint of the cost of labour (table B). 


Money WAGES 


Table I gives the information received on the hourly wages of 
adult male workers in the different towns and occupations covered 
by the enquiry. As before, the table distinguishes between data 
concerning rates and those concerning earnings. 

It may be recalled that the data concerning rates may be derived 
from very different sources, according to the country or even the 
occupation concerned : conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or individual contracts, or even unilaterally by employers ; decisions 
of arbitration or other courts ; legal provisions ; wages offered at 
the employment exchanges, ctc. In a general way, they express a 
theoretical norm, applicable or applied to the workers engaged in the 
occupation in question to a degree which varies from one case to 
another, so that it is exceedingly difficult to determine how far the 
figures are representative. The meaning of the various terms used 
to describe rates, such as “standard”, “ typical”’, “ actual’, “ cur- 
rent ”’, “ predominant ”’, ete., is also very variable, so that systematic 
discrimination on this basis is impossible ; even the expression “ mini- 
mum rates’ cannot in all cases be taken literally. In _ principle, 
rates relate exclusively to normal hours of work, but they may also 
include certain accessory forms of remuneration (cost-of-living bonus, 
allowance for tools, etc.). In most cases they relate to time workers 
only ; in some occupations, however, basic time rates for piece workers 
are available, and these are included in the table, in brackets, in the 
columns of rates. These basic rates are either norms indicating what 
an average worker employed on piece work can earn per hour, or a 
minimum guaranteed to him by contract. 

In cases where the data received concerning rates were expressed 
in terms of a unit of time other than the hour, they have been reduced 
to the latter unit, the calculation being based on the number of normal 
hours of work per week (table II); for this purpose monthly and 
yearly rates have been reduced to a weekly basis by dividing them 
by 4.33 and 52 respectively. 

The data relating to earnings are usually derived from the payrolls 
of a certain number of representative undertakings ; they express 
the average wages actually paid (including, as a rule, all bonuses, 
allowances, etc.), in most cases to all the workers employed, whether 
on time or on piece work, in the occupation, and in general for hours 
actually worked. In some cases, however, the averages take into 
consideration only the wages paid for normal hours actually worked 
(not for the total number of hours including overtime). Owing to 
the difficulty of compiling data relating to earnings in separate occu- 
pations, such data are available only for a very few towns and 
occupations. 

Some information received from two countries which is not pre- 
cisely within the scope of the tables is given after the notes on method. 

(Text continued on page 423.) 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) 

ARGEN- 
a AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
Industry and occupation| _ __ . 
(with code letter) — a Sydney Graz Linz | Vienna 
Rates Rates Rates | Earnings | Rates | Earnings | Rates| Earnings 
| -—— | 
Pesos (n/e)| s. dd. se «& Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. | 
C. Mechanical engineer- | 
ing: | 
Fitters and turn- i 
ers 0.86d\}2 1.36 |2 2.4 0.80 /|1.06 (1.27) d| 1.00 1.15 (1.38) d} 1.17 |1.31 (1.47) @ 
Iron moulders 0.85 110.91 c)2 0 ¢|0.80 (1.14) 1.00 1.10 (1.35) c} 1.20 |1.31 (1.75) 
Patternmakers 1.05¢ || 2 3.82 | 2 4.99 |/0.80 (1.11) 1.00 1.15¢ 1.17 |1.37 (1.47) 
Labourers (unsk.)} 0.53 | 1 6 1 7.09 ||0.62 0.83 (0.99) | 0.82 0.89 ¢ 0.88 |1.00 (1.13) | 
| 
E. Building : | 
Bricklayers and 
masons 0.80 | 2 5.55d|/2 7.68 d)1.17 ° 1.26 ° 1.37 e 
Structural iron 
workers 0.77 |1 #9 1 9.75 ||0.80 1.05 ¢ 0.95 ¢ ° 1.10 . 
Concrete workers | 0.80 1 9 1 9.75 ||0.85 ° 1.00 ” 1.24 ad 
Carpenters and | 
joiners 0.80 2 2.86 | 2 3.95 ||1.17 ° 1.29 ° 1.44 ° 
Painters 0.81 2 3 2 3.91 ||1.13 ¢ ° 1.20 od 1.28¢ ° 
Plumbers 1.00 24 2 6.91 |/1.25 ” 1.12 if 1.30 ° 
Electrical fitters 0.81 2 1.36 | 2 4.64 |/1.15 ° 1.12 1.29 1.40 * 
Labourers (unsk.)| 0.56 |1 9 1 9.75 ||0.79 ° 0.93 - 1.03 ad 
| 
F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 0.90 2 0.55 |2 1.91 |/0.90 ° 1.12 1.20 0.97 * 
Upholsterers 0.90 2 0 2 1.91 ||0.90 ° 1.12 1.15 0.97 ° 
French polishers 0.90 2 0.55 | 2 1.91 |/0.90 - 1.12 “ 0.87 * 
G. Printing and book- 
binding: } 
Hand Book 
compositors and 1.15 ||2 1.09 | 2 1.09 ||1.49 e e 1.45 e ad 1.47e ° | 
Machine job | 
compositors 1.59 2 4.36 ;2 4.36 |/1.79 e ° 1.75 e ad 1.76e * | 
Machine minders | 1.01 2 1.09 |2 1.09 ||1.49 e e 1.45 e * 1.47e * 
Bookbinders 0.87 ||2 1.09 | 2 1.09 ||1.39 e * 1.37 * 1.37e * 
Labourers (unsk.)} 0.62 1 6.55 |1 6.55 |/1.06 e sa 1.03 e 2 1.04e ® 
L. Food industry : 
Bakers 0.86 2 5.50 |2 4.91 ||1.52e a ° 1.35 ce 1.54e ° 
M. Electric power distri- 
ion: 
Electrical fitters 0.92 2 1.36 |2 4.64 |1.05ce ” 1.20 e e * 1.63 e 
Labourers (unsk.)| 0.66 1 6 1 10.91 ||0.75ce a 0.80 e e ° 1.29 ¢ 
N. Transport : 
Trams and buses : 
Drivers 0.68 1 6.75 ¢) 1 10.77¢ ° 1.03 d e7\1.17 def ° = 1.66 d/ 
Conductors 0.68 1 6.75 cl 1 9.55¢ ° 1.03 de f/0.99 def a e 1.64 d/ 
Cartage : 
Motor drivers 0.98 1 7.63 c| 2 0.34c)/1.04e 1.29 e ° 1.29e e 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) ° 1 5.50 1 9.82 ||0.99e ° 1.08 e ad 0.90e e 
Railways : 
Goods porters 0.63 1 5.63 cl) 1 8.32¢ ad sad ° e ® * 
Permanent way 
labourers 0.40 1 4.50 |1 7.09 ||0.80c ° 0.80 c ° 0.80c ° 
R. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.)|} 0.90 1 5 1 9.27 ° ® e * * 












































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. (c) Average of two or more 


figures. 


(d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. 


(e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or 


weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (/) Average calculated on the basis of monthly or yearly wages, 
divided by total normal hours of work. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 
















































































; | 
BELGIUM | BRAZIL | CANADA 
Industry and occupation ; : a are 
(witis code letter) Brussels p= Ste | Halifax | Montreal | Ottawa | Toronto —. oy 
| Rates Rates | Rates 
Qu | 
Frs. |Mitreis Milreis $ } $ $ $ > 
C. Mechanical engineer- | 
ing: 
Fitters and turn- 
ers 6.03 d || 2.350 | 1.500 || 0.67 be | 0.70 be 0.60 be 0.65 be | 0.68 be 0. 
Iron moulders 6.61 2.060 e 0.63 ¢ 0.55 ¢ 0.60 ¢ 0.65 ¢ 1 0.68c¢ § 0.6 
Patternmakers 6.29 2.450 | 1.300 || 0.66 ¢ 0.68 ¢ 0.70 ¢ 0.75 10.76¢ | 0.8 
Labourers (unsk.) 4.78 | 1.218 | 0.900 |} 0.33 ¢ 0.33 ¢ 0.38 ¢ 0.40 | 0.45 0. 
} | 
E. Building: 
Bricklayers and 
masons 5.30 | 1.940 | 1.770 || 0.98 0.80 ¢ 0.85 0.90 1.10 | 1.00 
Structural iron | 
workers 5.30 2.190 | 1.700 || 0.75 0.70 ¢ 0.80 6.80 1.00 | 0.80 
Concrete workers 5.30 1.925 | 1.770 || 0.35 ¢ 0.38 ¢ 0.40 0.50 0.45 | 0.40¢ 
Carpenters and | | 
joiners 5.63 d || 2.170 | 1.550 || 0.60 0.65 ¢ 0.70 0.80 0.80 | 0.75 
Painters 5.20 2.110 | 1.800 || 0.55 0.60 0.65 0.75 0.80 | 0.70 
Plumbers 5.80 2.375 ° 0.75 0.70 ¢ 0.83 0.90 1.00 | 0.90 
Electrical fitters 5.25 | 2.425 | 1.800 || 0.80 0.65 0.70 1.00 1.00 0.85 
Labourers (unsk.)| 4.30 || 1.030 | 1.100|/0.35¢ | 0.38¢ 0.40 0.50 0.45 0.40 ¢ 
| F. Furniture making : | | 
Cabinet makers | 5.90 2.000 | 1.700 " | 0.50 ¢ 0.55 ¢ 0.45 ¢ 0.43 ¢ | 0.5: 
Upholsterers | 5.35 || 1.875 | 1.070 * 10.73 ¢ 0.45 ¢ 0.57 ¢ 0.39¢ | 0.4 
French polishers | 5.90 || 2.000 | 1.600 * |055¢ |045¢ | 0.50 0.55 b 
| | 
G. Printing and book- | 
binding: | 
Hand } Book ( | | 
compositors and | | 6.53 e | 1.840 | 1.850 || 0.62 ce 0.77ce | O0.77ce | 0.79ce | 0.92e | 0.77e 
Machine : } | 
| compositors Lae 6.78 e || 1.440 | 2.500 || 0.63 ce | 0.77ce | O.77ce | O.79ce | O0.92e | 0.77e 
Machine minders 6.61 e || 1.780 4 0.61 bce! 0.76 bce! 0.72 bce! 0.79 bc e| 0.92 be 0.77 be 
Bookbinders 6.46 e || 1.590 | 1.500 || 0.66ce | 0.71 ce 0.73 ce 0.79ce | 0.92e | 0.77 ce 
Labourers (unsk.)| 4.15 ¢ |/ 1.440 | 0.800 me ee * * * |e 
| L. Food industry : | 
Bakers | 4.58 ¢ || 1.875 | 1.560 || 0.36 e | 0.40 ce | 0.35e 0.46 e 0.60 c e| 0.43 ce 
| M. Electric power distri- | 
| bution : | | 
Electrical fitters | 5.25 1.900 | 2.000 || 0.74 | 0.62 0.65 0.80 0.92 0.77 
Labourers (unsk.)| 3.25 | 1.125 | 0.800 || 0.35 | 0.37 0.36 0.48 0.45 0.39 
| N. Transport : 
Trams and buses : | | 
Drivers i; §.90 1.625 | 1.500 || 0.58 b | 0.51 b 0.54 b 0.60 b 0.63 6 | 0.5 
Conductors | 5.90 1.625 | 1.000 se 0.51 b . 0.60 b 0.63 b | 0.5 
Cartage : | 
Motor drivers | 5.57 ce} 2.000 | 1.800 || 0.45¢ 0.40 ¢ 0.45 ¢ 0.45 ¢ 0.45¢ | 0.4 
Horse drivers | 
(1 horse) | 5.42 ce! 1.500 | 1.000 || 0.28 e 0.28 ¢ 0.35 0.43 e 
lailways : | 
Goods porters 5.60 1.175 ° 0.50 b* | 0.50b' | 0.506% | 0.506" | 0.506" 0.500? 
Permanent way 
labourers 5.60 1.125 | 1.000 || 0.41c¢% | O041¢% | O41¢e% | OA4lc* | OAlec*| O41c? 
R. Local authorities : 


Labourers (unsk.) 
































| 5.46 1.250 0.800 || 0.40 ¢ 0.35 0.50 0.59 0.56 0.40 





__ (a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. (b) Supplementary defi- 
nitions for certain occupations: Fitters and turners: in Canada, machinists. Machine minders (printing): in 
Canada, pressmen. Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Canada, tram employees only ; in Halifax and Ottawa, 
tram operators (one-man). Goods porters : in Canada, railway freight truckers. (c) Average of two or more figures. 
\d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly 
wages, divided by normal hours of work. 


* Rates subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 




































































€ HILE | DENMARK | Sinians | UniteEp Srares 
] 
|*eieh pe ty orgy Santiago Copenhagen = Tallinn | . —. , | Baltimore h Boston 
Rates || Rates | arn- Rates Earn- | Rates Earn- | Rates 
~ 2 ings _ | ings | j P _ings_ - ‘ 
| 7” | 
C. Mechanical saatiue’ Pesos Kr. a E, E, Kr, cs] E, Kr, | E, Kr, || s $ 
ing: | j 
Fittersand turners) 2.63 ce || 0.96 1.64 | 0.29 (0.29) | 0.51 | 0.33 | 0.33 |0.850 \0.910 
| Iron moulders ° ° 1.75 0.29 (0.29) | 0.53 | 0.26 (0.15) | 0.31 |'0.850 (0.800 
Patternmakers 2.52 ce * 1.88 |, 0.29 (0.29) | 0.46 0.35 of * F * 
Labourers (unsk.) 1.45 ce 0.95 1.32 i | 0.24 (0.24) | 0.31 0.18 (0.18) | 0.19 |} we =. 
| E. Building : i 
Bricklayers and es | 
masons ‘ 1.21 | 252 | 0.43 (0.43)! 0.49 0.39 =| 0.37 |/1.100 {1.300 
| Structural iron | | 
workers 1.79 € Ys > « . * 7 ¢ ie 1.375 i1.200 
| Concrete workers | 1.19 e | ad e | ° e | (0.25) 0.47 |/1.000 B {1.250 b 
Carpenters and i | 
joiners 1.66 ¢ | 1.174 | 2.004 | 0.38 (0.34)| 0.40 | o32 | 0.29 1.100 1.175 
Painters 1.50 e 1.26 1.93 || 0.29 1-28} 0.30 | 0.26 | 0.27 {1.000 /|1.125 
Plumbers * 10.96 | 1.85 || 0.40 (0.50) | 0.53 | . {| 4 100 1.250 
Electrical fitters . | 0.92 1.61 || 0.50 0.50 | | * |/1.375 8 }1.250 5 
Labourers (unsk.)) 1.11 e | sd 1.81 | 0.28 (0.24) | 0.34 | 0.24 0.23 0.450 |0.700° 
| j 
| F. Furniture making: i 
Cabinet makers 2.19ce || 1.13 1.60 | 0.30 (0.30) | 0.33 0.30 | 0.29 ° ° 
| Upholsterers ve 1.05 1.78 ” 0.34 | 0.25 0.25 ° |1.150 
| French polishers e * . * + | * * * [os 
G. Printing and book- 
binding: | \ 
i Hand Book { | 
| compositors ni BATee |) 1.26 ce) ° } 0.38 0.41 0.35 0.37 {1.000 0.960 
Machine a | 
0) } | Pee : | 
compositors)  {) 4.39ce || 1.54¢ | 1.72 || 0.51 0.54 | 0.49 0.51 |/1.000 |1.000b¢ 
| Machine minders | 2.56 bce!| 1.31e | 1.86 0.48 | 0.4 | 0.41 0.43 1.000 (1.000 5' 
Bookbinders | 2.56ce || 1.18 | 1.75 0.40 0.42 * 0.34 * 0.880 
| Labourers (unsk.) * * 1.30 0.26 0.28 | 0.24 0.23 e |e 
, L. Food industry : 
Bakers 2.13 bee! 1.4l ce} 1.50 0.27 (0.27) 0.27 | 0.23 0.24 j1.188 b 1.1460 
| i | 
M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters | 2.28ce ss ri 0.39 0.44 | 0.34 } 0.38 |/1.000 b z 
Labourers (unsk.)) e * * 0.29 (0.23) | 0.30 | 0.27 | 0.28 |} * . 
} | | 
N. Transport : 
Trams and buses : 
Drivers 2.08 de || 1.33 c¢/ e 0,39 | 0.45 | 0.25 b | 0.38 b| * 10.750 b 
Conductors 1.38de || 1.33 ¢/ e 0,27 | 0.33 | 0.256 | 0.386 * 10.750 
Cartage : } 
Motor drivers ° | 1.24e | 1.30e || 0.36 (0.35) | 0.37 | ° | 0.30 ! * 
Horse = drivers | | 
(1 horse) ° | 1.05 e 1.09 e || 0.29 (0.30) | 0.45 | ° ; 0.207 as 2 
Railways : | | | | 
Goods porters | 1.00 e . * 0.29 (0.25) | 0.29 | * | 0.19 * | * 
Permanent way | | 
labourers 1.24e . . 0.29 0.29 | 0.28 | 0.29 | s 
} i | 
R. Locat authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 1.56 ce * 1.60 || 0.28 (0.26) | 0.33 0.22 | 0.29 * 10.682 
= 


























(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. (0) Supplementary defi 
nitions for certain occupations : Concrete workers : in the United States, cement finishers. Electrical fitters (build- 
ing) : in the United States, inside wiremen, Machine compositors * in Boston, linotype operators. Machine minders 
(printing) : in Santiago, “ prensista '’; in Boston, linotype operators. Bakers : in Santiago, head ovenmen; it 
the United States, workers in machine bakeries. Electrical fitters (electric power distribution) : in Baltimore, 
outside wiremen. Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Tartu, bus employees only ; in Boston, street railway 
employees only. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. 
(e) Averages calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (/) Averages 
calculated on the basis of yearly or monthly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 

? Approximate figures. 

* Average earnings per normal hour of work for og whole country : $0.358. 

* For a large number of workers the rate ‘s $0.7 

* Rates for linotype operators ; for monotype na the rate is $0.960. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 






























































UnitTED States (cont.) 
‘Industry and occupation . Los New ‘ hile |. . San 
(with code letter) Chicago | Denver Angeles | Orleans INew Vouk delphia St. Leute | Francisco 
Rates 
! 
C. Mechanical engineer- $ | 3 | 3 $ $ | $ $ 
ing: | | 
Fitters andturners | 0.950 | 0.900 0.875 0.800 1.000 | 0.950 | 0.900 1.000 
Iron moulders 1.000 | 0.825 | 0.883 ¢ 0.850 0.963 0.900 | 0.870 0.950 | 
Patternmakers ” | ‘ . | - . . | s . 
Labourers (unsk.) ° | * . | * . * * * 
E. Building : | | | | | 
Bricklayers and | | 
masons | 1.500 | 1.250 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.500% | 1.500%) 1.500%} 1.500 | 
Structural iron | | | | 
workers 1.500 | 1.250 | 1.125 | 1.250 1.650 | 1.375 | 1.470 1.375 | 
Concrete workers 1.500b, 1.2506) 1.2500) 0.850b 1.400 b 1.050 b 1.313 b 1.125 b 
Carpenters and | | 
joiners 1.500 | 1.250 | 1.100 | 0.750 1.400 1.000 | 1.250 1.125 | 
| Painters 1.500 | 1.250 | 1.000 | 0.750 1.285 1.000 1.250 1.000 | 
Plumbers 1.500 | 1.300 | 1.125 | 1.050 1.500 1.200 | 1.438 1.100 | 
| Electrical fitters 1.5006 | 1.250 b 1.000 b| 1.250 b 1.700 b 1.25006) 1.5006 1.250 b 
| Labourers (unsk.) 0.950 | 0.625 | 0.625 | 0.400 1.000 * 0.500 | 0.788 0.688 
} | | | 
| ¥. Furniture making: | | | j 
Cabinet makers “ a ¥ | , ° ° 1 ° ° | 
Upholsterers 0.650% | ° | . ° } 1.150 1.150 | * id 
French polishers - } . { . e . . { S . | 
| j } 
G. Printing and book- 
binding : | | } 
Hand Book | | 
compositors - 1.225 | 1.013 | 1.069 | 0.900 1.313 | 1.050 | 1.030 1.300 
Machine ; 1 | 
compositors job 1.260 | 1.013 1.180 | 0.900 1.313 1.050 | 1.110 1.300 
Machine minders 1.260 1.075 0b) 1.180 0.900 1.3137 1.050 | 1.110 1.288 b 
Bookbinders 0.943%; 1.023 | 1.050 | 0.938 1.023 0.875 1.000 1.275 
Labourers (unsk.) sa | vs | ° | . ° - . ° 
L. Food industry : | | | | 
Bakers ; 0.6906; 0.75060) 1.188 b . 1.000 b | 0.720b) 0.900b 0.950 b 
| | j 
M. Electric power distri- | | | 
bution : | 1 
Electrical fitters | 1.500 6 | z | 1.063 6 | ° a | 1.2506] 1.023 a 
Labourers (unsk.) | " ° | ° . " j . | . ° 
| 
N. Transport : | | | | 
Trams and buses : | | | } | 
Drivers | O0.8106)| 0.5380 b | ° 0.380 b 0.700 b | ° | 0.650 d 0.625 b 
Conductors | 0.8106; 05800) * . * |} * | 0.650 6b} 0.625 b 
Cartage : | } | 
Motor drivers | S i S a . ° . j ° S 
Horse drivers | { 
(i horse) * | * } . *. . | . j . . 
Railways : 
Goods porters | ° . | ° ° e ° } ad ° 
Permanent way | | 
labourers 3 | a } 3 3 3 | 3 | 2 ® 
| | 
R. Local authorilies : | | | ! 
Labourers (unsk.) | 0.794 * . | 0.577 0.400 * " 0.469 | 0.438 * 0.750 
| 
(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. (b) Supplementary 


definitions for certain occupations : Concrete workers: cement finishers. Electrical fitters (building): inside fit- 
ters. Machine minders (printing) : in Denver and San Francisco, machinist operators. Bakers : workers in ma- 
chine bakeries ; in Los Angeles, Hebrew bakeries. Electrical fitters (electric power distribution) ; outside fitters. 
Tram and bus drivers and conductors : street railway employees only, except in New Orleans and New York : bus 
drivers. (c) Average of two or more figures. 

* Minimum rates. * Rates for bookbinding ; for pamphlet work the rate is $0,968. * Average earnings 
per normal hour of work for the whole country : $0.358. * Rates for sewer repair and cleaning ; street cleaning 
and street repairing rates are $0.700 and $0.750 respectively in Chicago, $0.375 and $0.438 in New Orleans, and 
$0.375 in St. Louis. * Rates for bricklayers ; for stonemasons the rate is $1.563 in New York, $1.375 in Phila- 
delphia, and $1.250 in St. Louis. * For a large number of workers the rate is $0.938. ? Workers tending 
from 1 to 4 machines. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 



























































; FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN 
aE BEER RE CER eT ee seen : 
(with code letter) Bordeaux | Lille | Lyons | Marseilles | Nancy | Paris Birmingham 
; Rates Rates 
C. Mechanical engineering : Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. | s d. 
Fitters and turners 5.75 5.25 (5.80) | 6.406 5.40 5.03 d 7.20 (7.65) | 1 3.83e? 
Iron moulders 5.35¢ [5.00 (5.60) | 5.806 5.15 4.97 be ° ) 1 4.34e? 
Patternmakers 5.35¢ |5.60(6.20) | 6.406 6.35 5.45 os 1 4.85e% 
Labourers (unskilled) 4.35c |3.90 (4.55 6) 4.33 c¢ 4.15 3.80 b 5.20 (5.60) 0 11.74e 
E. Building : I 
Bricklayers and ma- HH 
sons 5.63 c 4.60 7.00 5.60 4.80 7.00 | 1 6.504 
Structural iron work- | 
ers 5.08 c 4.85 6.75 b 5.50 af ° 1 5.50 
Concrete workers 5.08 ¢ 4.65 7.00 5.60 6 rd 14 30 
Carpenters and joiners| 5.63¢ | 4.70 7.03 d | 5.80 4.78 d 663d |11 6.504 
Painters 5.63¢ | 4.45 6.75 5.20 4.90 7.00 1 6.50 
Plumbers 5.63¢ | 4.70 7.25 b 5.60 5.05 b 7.25 i 1 6.504 
Electrical fitters 5.63 ¢ 4.95 6.75 5.60 5.00 | 6.80 1 7 
Labourers (unskilled)| 4.50 | 4.00 (5.756 | 470 | 3.80 * 1 2¢ 
F. Furniture making : | | 
Cabinet makers 5.25¢ | 4.90 | 5.70 5.80 4.70 6.50 1 6* 
Upholsterers 5.00 | 4.90 | 5.70 5.80 70 | ° 1 6* 
French polishers 5.50 | 4.75 ; *@ 4.70 1 65 
| | | | 
G. Printing and _ book- j 
binding : | | } 
Hand compositcrs Bok (| 5.29 | 5.28) | 5.65e | 5.40 5.13 be * 1 6.63e° 
Machine compositors ? and job / 5.54 | 7.32 be | 5.65e 5.40 5.40 be 7.25 f 1 8.63e° | 
Machine minders 5.29 5.28 | 5.65 4.75 5.13 e . 1 8.75ce$ 
Bookbinders 5.29 | 5.28 | ° 5.40 7 6.75 1 6.63e° 
Labourers (unskilled) a ee 4.70 3.38 be . 1 1.88e° 
| 
L. Food' Industry : | | 
Bakers 4.71 | 5.33e (6426 | 5.00e | 5.77bf . 1 2.836%! | 
M. Electric power distribu- | | 
tion : | | 
Electrical fitters 5.63 ¢ 5.00 | 6.75 5.60 ° * 1 6.53c¢ | 
Labourers (unskilled) 4.40 ¢ | 3.90 (4.10) | * 4.45 * . 1 1.78 
N. Transport : | 
Trams and buses : } 
Drivers 4.93 cf 4.7ide |4.61e'| 4.0icf*) 4.24bc/ . 1 4.88de 
Conductors 4.69cef| 425e |461e"| 4.01cf*) 4.24bef 1 3.50ce 
Cartage : | 
Motor drivers 5.42 ce 5.78 e 4.75 be| 4.13 e 4.78 cf ° 1 3.94ce* 
Horse drivers (| horss) 4.75 e 5.33 e 4.50 e - 4.38 e ” . 
Railways: | 
Goods porters 4.25 cf 3.55 ; * ° 3.80 ad 0 10.88 e 
Permanent way | | 
labourers 4.25ef| 355 | * * 4.80 | * 0 10.88 ¢ 
R. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unskilled) 4.57 cf | 4.30f/ | 4.756 _ 3.51 ¢ ° | 1 1.26e 
| Il 
{a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. (b) Supplementary 


definitions for certain occupations : Fitters and turners : in Lyons, tool makers. Jron moulders: in Lyons, hand 
moulders and earth and sand core makers ; in Nancy, hand moulders. Patiernmakers: in Lyons, patternmakers 
(metal) with more than five years in the trade. Labourers (unskilled) (mechanical engineering) : in Lille, spe- 
cialised labourers ; in Nancy, workers after one month in the works. Structural iron workers: in Lyons, fitters. 
Concrete workers : in Birmingham, levellers. Plumbers : in Lyons and Nancy, plumbers and zine workers. Labour- 
ers (unskilled) (building) : in Lyons, skilled labourers with nine months in the trade. Hand compositors: in 
Nancy, “ clicheurs 4 plat’. Machine compositors : in Lille and Nancy, linotype operators. Labourers (unskilled) 
(printing) : in Nancy, labourers in the stationery and bookbinding trades. Bakers: in Lyons, foremen bakers : 
in Nancy, table hands. Tram and bus drivers : in Nancy, tram employees only. Motor drivers (cartage) : in Lyous, 
drivers and loaders. Labourers (unskilled) (local authorities): in Lyons, workers after three years’ service. 
(c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average 
calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. ({) Average calculated 
on the basis of monthly or yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 

* Average obtained by multiplying the daily wage by 7 (the weekly rest day being paid for) and dividing the 


product by 48. * Plus a cost-of-living bonus of Frs. 12.50 per day. * See supplementary information on 
p. 426. ‘ A travelling allowance of 2d. per working day is payable to all men working within the municipal 
boundary. 5 Rates described as minima in collective agreements. * Average of rates fixed by co-operative 


societies and those of other employers. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 


















































Great Britain (cont.) | 
Industry and occupation | Ce EERE Coe ReneS 
(with code letter) Bristol Glasgow Leeds | London Manchester Newcastle 
Rates 
| | 
C. Mechanical engineer- |s. & tt d. Ss. d. s. d. s. d. s d. 
ing: 
Fitters andturners |1 3.96 ce 5 1 412ce|1 3.57e! 1 5.08e' 1 3.83e' 1 3.83e! 
Iron moulders 1 3.83e1 | 1 5.57e* 1 4.85e' 1 5.08e! 1 4.98e! 1 4.346! 
Patteramakers 1 4.60¢e' | 1 5.57ce'| 1 4.60e* 1 6.20e' 1 4.85e! 1 4.385e' 
Labourers (unsk.) |0 11.41ce*') 1 0.09ce*| O 11.86e* 1 O0.58e' 0 11.23 e 1 Oce* 
E. Building: 
Bricklayers and 
masons 1 6.50 1 7.25d 1 6.50 1 8 1 6.50 1 6.50 
Structural iron 
workers 1 5.50 1 4 1 5.50 } 1 6.50 1 5.50 1 5.50 
Concrete workers |1 306 1 26 1 36 | 1 3.506 1 36 1 306 
Carpenters and 
joiners 1 6.50 .. 2 1 6.50 1 8 1 6.50 1 6.50 
Painters 1 6.50 a: ¥ 1 6.50 ee 1 6.50 1 6.50 
Plumbers 1 6.50 1 7 1 6.50 1 8 1 6.50 1 6.50 
Electrical fitters [1 7 1 6 . “= | 1 10 17 . 7 
Labourers (unsk.) |1 2 } 1 2.25 132 | i 3 1 2 : 2 
FP. Furniture making: | 
Cabinet makers 1 6 7? 1 7 1 8s? 1 6.50 4 
Upholsterers 1 6 $ 7°  F 13 @* 1 6.50 1 6 
French polishers |1 6 ia 7® 1 7 14 7.50? 1 6.50 1 6.50 
| | 
G. Printing and _ book- | j | | 
binding : | | | 
| Hand Book | | 
| compositors and 1 663e% | 1 7.38e? 1 6.63 e? 1 10.25e* 1 7.38e? 1 6.63e* 
| Machine job 
| compositors 1 8.63e% | 1 894ce*/1 8.63e? 2 Oe* 1 9.50e? 1 8.636" 
Machine minders |1 8.75ce?* ” 1 8&75ce*| 2 213ce*| 1 9.50ce*| 1 8.75ce* 
Bookbinders 1 663e* | 1 7.38e? 4 663e?* 1 8e? 1 7.38 e* 1 6.63e* 
Labourers (unsk.) |1 1.88e* | 1 2.63e* a 1.88e* 1 5.75e* 1 2.38 e? 1 1.88e* 
| | 
L. Food industry : 
Bakers * * 1 3.06e%.*/ 1 3.63e% (1 3e | 1 3.75e* 
M. Electric power distri- | 
bution : | 
Electrical fitters 1 6.23e |1 7.15¢ 1 6.50 1 9.75 1 6.36 1 5.93 
Labourers (unsk.) 1 2.97e | 1 2.04e 1 2.50 | 1 4.25 1 1.64 1 2.36 
| | | 
N. Transport : 
Trams and buses : | 
Drivers . |} 1 4.22de 1 413ce | 1 8.13de 1 3.75ce | 1 3.25de 
Conductors - i 3.59de 1 2.75ce | 1 7.50de 1 3.3lce | 1 3.50bce 
Cartage : | | 
Motor drivers [1 5.19ce*) 1 2.94ce*| 1 2.94ce*| i 5.63bce*) 1 2.94ce*|1 2.94c8* 
Horse’ drivers | 
(1 horse) 11 2.25¢e2 | 1 0.50e 1 0.25e 1 2.38ce? ° * 
| Railways : | | } 
Goods porters (0 10.88 e 0 10.88 e 0 10.88 e 0 11.60e 0 10.88 e | 0 10.88 e 
Permanent way | | 
labourers }0 10.88e | 0 10.88 e 0 10.88 e | 1 0.09ce 0 10.88 e 0 10.88 e 
| R. Local authorities : | 
Labourers (unsk.) 1 3.19e | 1 L75e 1 0O.75¢ i 3.72e¢* 1 147e i 1 1.50 
i | | 
(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. (b) Supplementary defi- 


nitions for certain occupations : Concrete workers: levellers. Tram and bus conductors: in Newcastle, tram em- 
ployees only. Motor drivers (cartage): in London, drivers of petrol vehicles with a carrying capacity of over 2 tons, 
up to and including 5 tons. (ec) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations 
indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weckly wages, divided by normal hours of work, 


- * See supplementary information on p. 000. * Rates described as minima in collective agreements. 

Average of rates fixed by co-operative societies and those of other employers. * Average of two figures 
representing the range of the rates usually paid by the great majority of the 30 Local Authorities affected in the 
Uounty of London. 
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Huxcany| Irish Free STATE | LATVIA i NORWAY 
we Foe [Budapest | Cork | Dublin | Dundalk |/ Riga | Oslo 
iba 7 I .< | Earn-|| ¥ Earn- 
Earnings | Rates | Rates ings || Rates ings 
— = ! | I! { 7 - 
C. Mechanical engineering :| Pengd || S- d. | S. d. | s. d. | Lats | Lats | Kr. Kr. 
Fitters and turners 0.72 ||1 10.47¢e 1 6.77e 1 440e i| 0.60 d) 0.65 d| 1.23 b 1.47 b 
Iron moulders 0.78 |110.47e | 1 6.77¢ ° | 0.56 | 0.68 || 1.23 b 1.47 
| Patternmakers 0.97 }1 10.47e 1 7.28e 7} 1 5.17e i 0.61 0.71 || 1.23 6 1.47 b 
Labourers (unskilled) | 0.43 | 1 2.04e 1 2.68e | 0 10.47e |) 0.38 0.46 || 1.00 1.16 
i} H | 
E. Building : | ! | 
Bricklayers and ma-| | | | 
sons | 066 |1 9 | 1 9.50 19 | 0.67 | 0.66 || 1.50 * 
Structural iron work-} i | | } 
ers |} 053 |11 8 | 1 8 . ; ® ; = ad . 
| Conerete workers | 039 |1 1506 | 1 3b 10.506) * | * | 1.44 ° 
Carpenters and joiners’ 0.61 = ||1 9 ge i. i 8 || 0.53 d| 0.54 d| 1.44 ° 
Painters | 0.63 i! 9 1 850 /;1 8 || 0.55 | 0.55 || 1.50 ° 
Plumbers } 1.04 ||1 9 } 1 10.25 } 1 8 || 0.57 | 0.62 || 1.225 " 
Electrical fitters j 0.82 }1 10.50 | 1 ile | 1 10 | 0.51 | 0.56 | 1.50 b 1.93 « 
Labourers (unskilled) | 0.38) /) 1) 1.50 11 3 ' 1 0.50 0.41 | 0.42 || 1.37 ° 
F. Furniture making : i | | 
Cabinet makers 0.71 1 9 11‘ /4 9 || 0.51 | 0.57 || 1.505 ° 
Upholsterers | 0.69 |/1 9 | 2 0¢ 11 8 || 0.50 | 0.51 || 1.60 ° * 
French polishers 0.58 i i9 5 ay ;} 1 8 | 0.51) | 0.55 || 1.50 ° ” 
! | 1} | | 
G. Printing and book-| i | i | H 
binding: | i | i| 
Hand com- Book i j i i 
positors and}; 2:37 jj 988e | 1 10.25¢ | 1 5.75e | 6.77 0.79 || 1.47 bee® . 
Machine com- ye b }| | , i | 
positors joo) 2.28 1 11.75e | 1:11.50e | 1 7.13e || 1.07 | 1.36 |} 1.83 beet) * 
Machine minders 166 | 1 9<88e | 1 10.25e 1 5.75e || 0.92 | 0.94 || . . 
Bookbinders |} 0.96 |/1 10e | 1 10.25e " 0.78 | 0.79 || 1.39 be§ ° 
Labourers (unskilled) O98 |1 1.75ce 1 1.75¢ ‘| . || 0.50 | 0.51 ||1.17be%| * 
| ' | 
| L. Food Industry : 
Bakers 0.71 12 1.60e 1 11.94¢ e| 1 7.40¢ 0.56 | 0.62 || 1.50¢ ° 
| | || 
M. Electric power distribu | HT } i 
tion: i 
Electrical fitters | O81 1 10.50 ii 9.82¢ el 1 10.50ce) 0.63 | 0.61 {| 1.65 ° 
; Labourers (unskilled) | 0.65 1 255e | 1 4 }1 0 | 048 | 0.46 || 1.25% . 
| i} | 
N. Transport : | | i ! 
Trams and buses: | H H 
Drivers 0.59 }1 5S.50be! 1 442de) 1 O88be!) 0.60 / | * | 1.81 be ° 
Conductors 0.57 ||1 1.13 bee! 1 O81de! O 11.13 be|! 0.607) * | * 
Cartage : | | V | | 
Motor drivers 0.76 i 1 3.63ce] 1 5.50¢ e¢ 0 11.87¢ce)! 0.70; | * 1.58 ce - 
Horse drivers (Iherss) 0.39 1 2.38ece!] 1 2.60e | . | o4t7; * Po ® . 
Railways : | } | i| } 
Goods porters 0.35 1 O13e%) 1 O43e"| O 11.25e') 0.40 - | . . 
Permanent way | |! | 1 
labourers 0.33 0 11.50e' } 0 11.52¢! | 0 11.13 e | 0.40 . @ S ° 
R. Local authorities : | i 
Labourers (unskilled) | 0.57 1 2.68e*| 1 4.09¢7/ 1 0.85e*|| 0.41 | 0.49 || 1.50e * 
' i 
(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. (b) Supplementary 


definitions for certain occupations : Fitters and turners, iron moulders, patternmakers : in Oslo, skilled mechanical 
engineering workers in general. Concrete workers: in Ireland, workers under mason’s direction. Electrical fitters 
(building) : in Oslo, workers in their second year of service. Hand and machine compositors (printing) : in Oslo, 
workers with more than two years’ service, for day work. Bookbinders and unskilled labourers (printing) : in Oslo, 
bookbinders and helpers in bookbinding in their second year of service. Tram and bus drivers and conductors : 
in Cork and Dundalk, bus employees only ; in Oslo, buses generally served by one man only. (c) Average 
of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated 
on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (f) Average calculated on the basis 
of monthly or yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 

* Basic rates, subject to a reduction of 5 or 10 per.cent. in the case of entrants to the service prior to 1 January 
1928 ; entrants subsequent to that date are subject to a first reduction of 10 per cent., and a further reduction of 
5 per cent. on the residue. * Initial wage. * Plus “ tool money ”’, 2s. per week. * Plus “ tool money ”, 
6d. per day. * Minumum time rates of wages , fixed by collective agreements. These rates are markedly lowe: 
than the rates actually in force. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 



































i] 
NEW ZEALAND | NETHERLANDS 
' 
— ae Pore a | 
Industry and occupation) Welling- vo The | 
(with code letter) | Auckland) ton Amsterdam Hague | 
—_—_——_ —E \—— — ——EE : 7 = 
i Earn- | 
Rates ! Rates | ings Rates | Rates 
any — i! . a ' j 
d s. ad. |] FI. FL | FR | FL 
C. Mechanical engineer- i 
ing: 1} ‘ line 
Fitters and turn-| 25.75 | 2 5.75 || (0.60) 0.70 | *  |(0.54) 
ers 
Iron moulders 2 5.75 | 2 5.75 || (0.60) 0.70 | ° (0.54) 
Patternmakers 2 5.75 2 «5.75 || (0.60) 0.70 | e |(0.54) 
Labourers (unsk.)} 2. 0.75 | 2) 1.25 (0.47) 0.54 | ° (0.46) 
i ‘ j | 
| } } 
E. Building : ij j | 
Bricklayers and} | 
masons 12 7.25) 2 7.25 |) 0.64 * | 0.64 | 0.62 
Structural iron| I | 
workers 2 5.75 | 2 5.75 || (0.53) | 0.63 *  |(0.51) 
Concrete workers | 2 0.25 | 2 1.25 0.64 | . 0.64 | 0.62 
Carpenters andj i | 
joiners |2 650|2 6.50] 0.64 | * | 0.64 | 0.62 
Painters 2 5.75 | 2 5.75 | 0.62 ° |; 0.62 | 0.60 
Plumbers 2.5.75 |2 5.75) O67 | * | 067 | 0.67 
Electrical fitters 2 5.75 | 2 5.75 jj 0.72 e 0.73 0.68 
| Labourers ni. 2 0.25 | 2 1.25 |] 0.59 ° | 0.59 | 0.56 
| | 
F. Furniture making: | | = 
Cabinet makers 2 5.75 | 2 5.75 || 0.62 (0.64) | . | 0.62 | 0.62 
Upholsterers |} 2 5.75 | 2 5.75 |) 0.62 (0.64) . | 0.62 | 0.62 
French polishers | 2 5.75 | 2 5.75 0.58 ° } 0.58 | 0.58 
| G. Printing and book-| | ' | 
binding : | 
' Hand | | | 
compositors tet | 2 4 2 4 0.62 | . 0.60 0.60 
Machine - | 
compositors! {| 2 7.50 | 2 7.50 |) 069 | * | 0.67 | 0.67 
Machine minders | 2 4 2 4 0.62 | ° | 0.60 | 0.60 
j Bookbinders 2 4 2 4 0.62 | od 0.60 0.60 
Labourers (unsk.)) 110 | 110 | 050 | * | O51 | 0.50 
| | { | 
L. Food industry : } | 
| Bakers 2 6 ,2 6 | OO8e | * | 0.58 O.58 « 
| | j 
M. Electric power distri- | 
bution : | | 
Electrical fitters 2 5.75 | 32 0.62 | 0.69 O.58 ¢| O57 ce 
Labourers (unsk.)| 2 0.25 | 2 0.58 | 0.65 | O0.54¢€ 0.52 c¢ 
| N. Transport : | 
| Trams and buses : | | r 
Drivers i323 $80 ;|32 4.75 fi 0.64 d 0.71 | O.53d) 0.5468 
| Conductors 2 4.50 | 3 3 | 0.58 b | O<676) O.50e O5l ce 
. | 
Cartage : : | a " } a . aS 7 
Motor drivers 1 10.75 | 1 10.75 0.39 ¢ O37 ¢ |) O43 c¢ 
Horse = _ drivers | } 
(1 horse) 1 10 1 10 0.39 ¢ ° O37 ¢ | OA3e87° 
Railways : } 
Goods porters 2 2.50 2 2.50 O38 « ° 0.39 ¢) O38 ¢/ 
Permanent way } | 
labourers 2 2.50 | 2 2.50 | 0.42 ¢ ° O39 ¢ | OABe/ 
Kt. Local authorities : | 
Labourers (unsk.)| 2 3 12 2 O.55 « 0.63 « O52¢) OAK ECE 


(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq 
definitions for certain occupations : Tram and bus drivers and conductors: in Amsterdam, tram conductors only ; 
Average of figures for 
, divided by 
total normal 


in Utrecht, operators of one-man vehicles. (ec) Average of two or more figures. 
the two occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or kl 
normal hours of work. ({) Average calculated on the basis of monthly or yearly wages, divided by 


hours of work. 


Rotterdam 





| 


| 
a] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
7 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





Utrecht 


Earn- 
ings 


Fl 


0.67 
0.59 


0.65 b 


0.66 b | 


(b) Supplementary 
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POLAND SWEDEN 
Industry and occupation 7 . 
(with code letter) —_— | Lodz | Poznan| Warsaw Géteborg Malmé 
Earnings Rates Earnings Rates | Earnings 
| Zi. Zi. Z). Zi. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
C. Mechanical engineer-| 
ing: | 
Fitters and turn-| | 
ers | 0.82 * 1.38 0.80 * 1.29 
Iron moulders 2 a s a 0.82 # 1.49 0.80 # 1.32 
Patternmakers | \ 0.82 * 1.45 0.80 * 1.28 
Labourers (ansk.)| 0.68 * 1.20 0.66 * 1.10 
E. Building : | 
Bricklayers and 
masons 1.40 2.00 1.29 1.85 
Structural iron| 
workers 1.45? 1.72 1.26 * 1.57 
Concrete workers | 1.26 sa 1.16 x 
Carpenters and! : 3 s 8 
joiners 1.40 1.90 1.29 1.85 
Painters / 1.50 1.76 1.48 1.62 
| Plumbers 1.40? 1.95 1.26? 1.85 
| Electrical fitters 1.40 1.63 1.32 1.67 
| Labourers (unsk.)| \ 1.26 1.50 1.16 1.40 
F. Furniture making: | 
| Cabinet makers ) 1.10 * 1.28 1.05 *# 1.22 
Upholsterers [ 3 1 1 | 1.41? 1.55 1.37? 1.50 
French polishers | ) | 1.10 2 1.28 1.05 * 1.22 
G. Printing and book-| 
binding: 
Hand Book 
compositors and 1.33 * 1.49 1.26 * 1.36 
Machine : 
compositors) | 1 1 i i 1.46 * 1.64 1.38 * 1.47 
Machine minders 1.33 * 1.48 1.26 * 1.34 
Bookbinders 1.22 * 1.29 1.17? 1.49 
Labourers (unsk.) 1.15 * 1.21 1.10 * 1.16 
L. Food industry : 
Bakers a a a 1.35 1.53 1.56 1.79 
M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 1.30 1.87 1.18 2.25 1.35 1.77 ° 1.78 
Labourers (unsk.) 1.04 0.95 1.02 1.40 1.20 1.12 
N. Transport : 
Trams and buses : 
Drivers 1.23 1.36 0.93 1.58 ° 1.89 e 1.74 
Conductors 1.19 1.14 0.76 1.45 ° 1.89 ° 1.74 
Cartage : 
Motor drivers bd ad ° 1.31 1.32 1.12 1.13 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) 0.95 0.68 0.88 1.06 1.12 1.13 1.12 1.13 
Railways : 
Goods porters ° * ’ e . 1.34 ° 1.29 
Permanent way 
labourers ° ° ° 1.25 1.52 1.14 1.28 
R. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 0.83 0.68 0.81 0.69 1.20 1.74 1.12 1.40 
| 












































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. 
* Minimum time rates of wages, generally fixed by 


* See supplementary information on p. 427. 
collective agreements. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 
































SWEDEN (cont.) | SwitzERLAND Union OF Soutn AFRICA 
stry and occupation || > | 
a code letter) Stockholm || Basle | Berne Zurich bam nd | Durban - 
Rates | Earnings I Rates Rates 
(. Mechanical engineering: Kr. Kr. Frs. Frs. Frs. || 8. d. s. d. s. d. 
Fitters and turners 0.88 * 1.64 1.73 be 1.65 be 1.65 b¢ || 2 7 3 9 2 9 
Iron moulders 0.88'| 1.80 ° od vd 12 7 2 9 12 9 
Patternmakers 0.881} 1.74 sd nd ° 12 7 2 9 | 29 
Labourers (unskilled) 0.75*| 1.36 || 1.206 1.12 b 1.12 b | 0 7.50 | 0 450 | 0 5 
E. Building: 
| Bricklayers and ma- 
sons 1.50 2.70 1.63 * 1.63 * 1.63% | 3 0 3 2 i3 6 
Structural iron work- | j 
ers 1.50' | 1.81 ° vd e 12 7 2 9 ;2 9 
Concrete workers 1.35 . . ° ° I 3 0 | 3 2 13 6 
Carpenters and joiners | 1.50 2.65 1.68 b* 1.65b* | 1.655% || 3 0 3 2 13 6 
Painters 1.72 2.69 1.75 b 1.70 b 1.80 2 4 2 10 i3 4 
Plumbers 1.501} 2.39 || 1.606 1.75 b 1.65 b 3.0 3 2 | 3 6 
| Electrical fitters 1.50 1.96 1.70 b 1.70 b 1.706 || 3 0 2 3 |3 6 
Labourers (unskilled) | 1.35 | 1.70 || 1.29 1.29 1.29 |lo 9 0 4.50 | 0 4.75 
} | 
F. Furniture making : | | 
Cabinet makers 1.20 7; 1.58 1.66 * 1.75 * 180° 3 3 2 6 2 7.50 
Upholsterers 1.481| 1.76 . . 1.80% ||2 3 | 2 6 | 2 7.50 | 
French polishers 1.207} 1.58 . sa - 2 3 | ss | 2 7.50 | 
|G. Printing and _ book- | 
binding : | | 
Hand compositors , Book 1.371} 1.64 1.73 be | 1.90 be | 1.90be || 2 Te 2 10.96e| 3 0.26 e| 
Machine compositors } and job 1.507) 1.84 211 be | 2.29be | 2.29be || 3 0.28e 3 5.09¢| 3 6.63 
Machine minders 1.371| 1.58 || 1.73 be | 1.90be | 1.90be || 2 Te | 2 10.96e| 3 0.266 
Bookbinders 1.26"| 1.51 |] 1.46be | 1.54be | 1.506 ||2 7e | 2 10.96e| 3 0.26¢! 
Labourers (unskilled) 1.19%} 1.25 0.94 be | 1.04 be | 1.006 sd e | 
L. Food Industry : 
Bakers 1.44 1.65 2.01 bce| 1.79 bce) 1.86 bce) 1 8 i 3 & 3 | 
| M. Electric power distribu- 
tion : 
Electrical fitters 1.49 1.94 2.04 ¢/ cf 1.92bc/)|| 2 7 3 9 29 
Labourers (unskilled) 1.31 1.60 1.80 c/ 1.99 c/ 1.68 bef 7 . 
| N. Transport : : 
Trams and buses : 
| Drivers e 1.94 2.14¢ef | 2.29¢cf | 2.04 bdf) 1 11 2 2.38 | 2 11.38 
Conductors . 1.94 || 2.44cf | 2.29cef | 2.02 bef|| 1 11 2 2.38 2 11.38 
Cartage : j 
Motor drivers 1.46 1.48 145 be | 147be | 1.67be || 1 3 13 i 3 
Horse drivers (Ihorss) | 1.33 1.35 1.28 be | 1.34be | 1.49be|}1 O 1 0 }1 0 
Railways : 
Goods porters ° 1.44 1.30 bef) 1.45 bef) 1.40bcf| 0 9.38e) 0 9.38e) 0 9.386 
Permanent way I 
labourers 1.30 1.62 1.30 bef) 1.45 bef) 140bc/|| 0 9.38e 0 9.38e) 0 9.38 e 
Rh. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unskilled) 1.31 2.01 1.80 c/ 2.08 ¢/ 1.68 be/|| 0 10e 0 10.08 e| 0 10.03 e 
































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. (b) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations : Fitters and turners, labourers (unskilled) (mechanical engineering) : in Switzer- 
land, workers employed in the central heating industry. Carpenters and joiners : in Switzerland, carpenters only. 
Painters : in Basle and Berne, workers in their third year after apprenticeship. Plumbers: in Basle and Berne, 
workers in their second year after apprenticeship ; in Zurich, in their fourth year after apprenticeship. Electrical 
fitters (building) : in Basle, workers in their fifth year after apprenticeship ; in Zurich, workers in their fourth 
year after apprenticeship. Hand and machine compositors and machine minders (printing) : in Switzerland, married 
workers with more than two years’ service. Bookbinders, labourers (unskilled) (printing) : in Switzerland, workers 
in bookbinding workshops in their third year after apprenticeship. Bakers: in Switzerland, workers employed in 
large undertakings. Electrical fitters and labourers (unskilled) (electric power distribution) : in Zurich, married 
workers Tram and bus drivers and conductors; in Zurich, married workers. Motor drivers and horse drivers (cart- 
age): in Basle, workers in their second year, in Berne in their fifth year, and in Zurich in their third year after 
apprenticeship. Railway goods porters and permanent way labourers : in Switzerland, married workers. Labourers 
(unskilled) (local authorities) : in Zurich, married workers. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average 
of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, 
divided by normal hours of work. (/) Average calculated on the basis of monthly or yearly wages, divided 
by total anormal hours of work. 

* Minimum time rates of wages, generally fixed by collective agreements. * Average of the rates per 
undertaking. 
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OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 





Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 


C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing: 
Fitters and turn- 
ers 
Iron moulders 
Patternmakers 
Labourers (unsk.) 





E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 





masons 

Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
| Carpenters and 
joiners | 
| Painters 

Plumbers 
j Electrical fitters 
| Labourers (unsk.) 





F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 

} Upholsterers 
French polishers 


G. Printing and _ book- | 
binding : 
Hand ok | 

' 


compositors ad 
Machine 
compositors ! 


Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labovrers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


} 
' 
| M. Electric power distri- | 
bution : | 
Electrical fitters | 
Labourers (unsk.) | 
J 

| 

| 


| 
| N. Transport : | 
Trams and buses: | 
Drivers 
Conductors 
Cartage : 
Motor drivers 
Horse drivers | 


| 
i 
| 
| (1 horse) | 
| | 
| 
| 





Railways : 
Goods porters 
Permanent way | 
labourers | 
| R. Local authorities : | 
| Labourers (unsk.) | 
! 



































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. 


more figures. 


(c) Average of two or 
(e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
— - ? ‘ 
Belgrade Ljubljana Sarajevo | Split | Zagreb 
Earnings Rates Earnings 
Din. Din. Din Din. Din. | Din 
' ! 
8.00 7.92 ce 5.00 10.00 8.50 ¢ 8.00 
5.00 | 8.25 ce 5.00 9.00 8.50 c 7.00 
7.00 | 8.25 ce 5.50 8.00 11.00 ¢ 10.00 
3.50 3.75 ce 2.50 5.00 5.50 ¢ 4.50 
| 
5.50 | 5.13 ce 6.00 7.00 7.20 ce 8.00 
° | 5.13 ce 7.00 6.00 | 8.00 c 7.00 
3.00 | 3.25ce 6.00 6.00 | 5.00ce | 6.00 
| 
5.50 4.75 ce 6.00 6.50 7.05ce | 8.00 
7.50 3.25 ce 7.00 8.00 6.40 ce 7.00 
° | 3.25ce 7.00 ° 9.75ce 9.00 
6.00 5.46 ce 6.00 7.00 8.75 ¢ | 9.00 
3.00 3.75 ce 2.50 4.00 5.55 ce 4.00 
| 
5.80 4.88 ce 7.00 10.00 | 7.75 ¢ 7.00 
6.50 | 4.88 ce 4.00 8.00 8.75 ¢ 10.00 
5.00 | 4.88 ce 6.00 8.00 4.50 ¢ 4.50 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
9.60 11.46 ce | 12.50 11.50 10.05ce | ° 
} 

16.10 | 14.8tee | 15.50 14.00 11.15 ce | ° 
9.60 | 43.88ce | 12.50 16.00 10.05ce | . 
9.60 | 896ce | 12.50 10.00 ¢ 10.05ce | , 
4.70 4.59 ce 5.50 5.00 4.35 ce | ° 

| 
3.00 5.42c¢ 4.00 6.50 7.80ce | ° 
6.0 | 750ce 6.00 7.00 | 13.95¢/ | . 
3.50 3.75 ce 4.00 3.00 | .25¢ . 
| | 
6.00 5.42 ¢ 5.00 4.60 f 6.50cf | . 
5.50 | 5.42 ce 5.00 | 5.10 / 5.80cf | ’ 
| | 
4.00 5.00 ce 4.00 3.00 f 7.90cf | . 
3.20 hATce 2.50 4.00 5200 | . 
| 
° 3.33 ce 2.00 4.00 ” | ° 
. 3.60 ce 3.25 4.00 3.25¢ | . 
3.00 6.00 ce 2.50 4.00 | 10.06 « | ° 
| 


(/) Average calculated on the basis of monthly or yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 





—_ 
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TABLE Il. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) 


| = | | 
| | 
































—- |) AustRauiA |) Austria | Bercium)) Brazi CANADA 
Industry and occupation ——___ x i “stig ae F = 
(with code letter) | l G Rio 4 
| » ;- »]- Svyd-| mraz, || i lo de | | 
| oy —, = | Linz, | Brussels |} Janeiro, || Halifax} Montreal , Ottawa | 
| i Vienna i | Sao Paulo) | 
' ' | 
| | | | | j 
| } 
(:, Mechanical engineer- i I 
ing: i] i] 
Fitters and turn- i| i 
ers 44 || 44 44 48 || 48 48 44b | 44-50 b) 44-50 0) 
Iron moulders 44 | 44 4% 48 48 48 4% 44-50 44-50 | 
Patternmakers 44 || 44 44 48 || 48 48 v4 44-50 | 44-50 | 
Labourers (unsk.) 44 = || A 44 48 || 4s 48 4% | 44-55 44-50 | 
K. Building : 
Bricklayers and | i} | 
masons 44 || 44 | 44° 48 || 48 || 48 yn ee | ne? 
Structural iron | } i] 
workers yn oe ee) ee, ee  , | ma | Ae 44 
Concrete workers 44 || 44 44 438 i 48 48 44-48 | At 44-50 
Carpenters and i | i| 
joiners 44 | 44 | 44 48 || 48 48 4h 40 | 44 
Painters 40 || 44 44 438 i| 438 48 44 40 44 
Plumbers 40 | 44 4A 48 | 48 || | 44 | 40 40 
Electrical fitters 44 | 44 4% 48 48 | 438 44 40 40 
Labourers (unsk.) 4% || 44 | 44 4s || 48 || 48 || 44-48 40 | 44-50 | 
1} ! | | 
F. Furniture making: i| {| 
Cabinet makers 40 || 44 44 |) 48 | 48 48 || * 40-49.5 | 49-54 | 
Upholsterers 40 || 44 44 48 || 48 48 , 40 49-54 | 
French polishers | 40 jj} 44 4A 48 i 48 45 ° 40 49-54 
i} | i| 
G. Printing and _ book- j | } i} 
binding: H I | 
Hand Book | | i} | | 
compositors( jig 36 || 44 —C«| A | 48 ! 48 48 || 44-48 44-48 | 44-48 
Machine iob | | 
compositors ! | 36 } 44 44 || 48 } 48 48 44-48 44-48 44-48 
Machine minders | 44 || 44 44 | 48 48 | 48 44-48 b 44-486 44-48 b 
Bookbinders | 44 | 44 4% 48 | 48 48 || 44-48 44-48 44-48 | 
Labourers (unsk.) 44 || 44 44 48 48 | 48 |} e e * 
| | 
L. Food industry : | 
Bakers j 48" || 44 44 48 | 4s 48 48 48-60 | 54 
! | i | ' 
M. Electric power distri-| | H 
bution : i] i] 
Electrical fitters 48 44 44 | 48 | 48 || 48 A4 a4 48 
Labourers (unsk.)| 48 44 44 || 48 | 48 48 44 42 48 
N. Transport : } | 
Trams and buses | | | | I | | 
Drivers 48 48 44 | 48 I! 48 | 48 60 b 40b | 49.56 
Conductors } 48 48 44 } 43 | 45 | 43 . 40 b ° 
Cartage : | | | 
Motor drivers 48 | 48 44 48 {| 48 48 48 48-60 | 44-54 
Horse drivers! || } 
(1 horse) ° || 48 44 48 | 48 || 48 54 48-60 | 50 
Railways: } } | i} 
Goods porters | 48 || 48 44 . 48 | 48 48b 48b | 48b 
Permanent way| H | 
labourers | 48 | 48 44 || 48 i 48 || 48 48 48 | 48 
| | | | 
| R. Local authorities : ! | ! } 
| Labourers (unsk.)| 44 | 48 44 || e H 48 | 48 48-54 48 | 44 
i | 
| | | | | | ! | | 
y _ (a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. (b) Supplementary 
3 definitions for certain occupations : see notes to table I 








* In case of night work, 42 hours. * Bricklayers only ; masons, 40 hours. 
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NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 


OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 

































































CANADA (cont.) CHuILe DENMARK || EsTONIA UNITED STATES 
Industry and occupation a 
(with code letter) 
Van- | Winni- . Copen- Tallinn, || Balti-| Bos- | Chi- | Den- 
Toronto couver| peg Santiago hagen Tartu ||more/| ton | cago| ver 
| 
C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing: | 
Fitters and turners| 40-50 b 44 b | 40-50 B 48 48 48 44 40 40 | 44 
Iron moulders 40-50 44 | 40-50 * | 48 48 , a at 
Patternmakers | 40-50 | 44 | 40-50 48 | 48 48 ej e ae 
Labourers (unsk.)| 40-50 | 44 | 44-50 48 || 48 48 *j;* je 
| } 
E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
masons | 40 | 40-44 44 * 48? 48 40 | 40 | 40 | 35 
Structural iron! } } 
workers | 44 40-44 44 48 | * Me 40 40 40 | 35 
Concrete workers | 44-48 | 44-48 | 44-48 48 | * 48 406 406) 400 350 
Carpenters and| 
joiners 40 40-44 44 48 48? 48 40 40 40 | 35 
Painters | 40 40-44 44 48 48 48 40 40 30 | 35 
Plumbers | 40 40 44 ° 48 48 40 40 44 | 35 
Electrical fitters | 40 40-44 44 ° 48 48 406 40b) 2060 3506 
Labourers (unsk.)| 44-48 | 44-48 | 44-48 48 48} 48 40 40 40 35 
F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 40-44 44 44-49 48 48 48 © “ ° 
Upholsterers 44-50 44 44-49 ° 48 48 ® 40 40 | * | 
French polishers | 40-44 446 ° ” a ° ” ° i 
G. Printing and _ book- 
binding : 
Hand Book 
compositors nd 44-48 44 44-48 48 48 48 40 44 40 40 
Machine e 
compositors job 44-48 44 44-48 48 48 48 40 40 40 40 
Machine minders | 44-48 b 446 | 44-48 b 48 b 48 48 40 40 40 40 b 
Bookbinders 44-48 44 44-48 48 48 48 ” 40 44 40 
Labourers (unsk.) " . " | ad 48 48 ” ° ” 7 
j 
L. Food industry : 
Bakers 48-50 44-48 52 48 b 48 48 48 48 b} 40b 40b 
| 
M. Electric power distri- | | | 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 44 40 44 || 48 - 48 40d, * 44b * 
Labourers (unsk.)| 44 40 hh | * : 48 * | * | * 
| | | 
N. Transport : | 
Trams and buses : | 
Drivers 446 48 b 42 b |; 48 48 48 b * | 486) 48b —b 
Conductors 446 48 b 42 b || 48 48 48b ° 48 b) 48b —b 
Cartage : | 
Motor drivers 48-54 | 44-48 | 44-54 || ° 48 ° ° ° 
Horse drivers | 48 | 
(1 horse) 48-54 * * * 54-57 * | * * * 
Railways : i| 48 
Goods porters 48 b 48 b 48 b 48 . e ° 7.7 
Permanent way | 
labourers 48 48 48 || 48 oa = ® ° ° ° 
R. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 44 40 50 48 48 ° 44 40 = 
| 48 | 
\ 











(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. 


definitions for certain occupations: see notes to table I. 


1 42 hours during certain winter months. 


42.3 hours. 


? 8 hours 


per day. 


(b) Supplementary 


* Average hours of work per week : 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 



















































































Unitep States (cont.) FRANCE 
Industry and oeupeten = a - 
| (with code letter) Ses Som | 
| New | New| Phila- St. a Bor- sn | Mar- =e 
| anew" Orleans| York | delphia| Louis Fran deaux Lille | Lyons seilles Paris 
es cisco 
| 
| C. Mechanical engineer- | 
ing: | | 
Fitters and turn- | | 
ers 40 40 40 | 40 40 44 || 48 48 48 b) 48 48 
Iron moulders s $ s s . : | 48 | 48 | 486) 48 * | 
Patternmakers . 2 > ° | sd | 48 | 48 48b) 48 | * | 
Labourers (unsk.) . ’ ° ad ° ° } 48 | 48 48 48 | 48 | 
| | | | | 
E. Building : 
Bricklayers and | 
masons 40 40 40 24 40 30 =| 48 | 48 48 48 | 48 
Structural iron | | 
workers 44 44 40 40 40 40 48 48 48 b 48 bd 
Concrete workers 44b| 44b| 406) 406 40 b 40d) 48 48 48 48 | * 
Carpenters and | 
| joiners 40 4A 40 40 40 40 48 48 48 48 | 48 
| Painters 40 40 35 40 40 35 48 48 48 48 | 48 
| Plumbers 40 44 40 35 24 40 48 48 486) 48 | 48 
Electrical fitters 446) 40b/] 356) 406 40b; 3056 48 | 48 48 48 | 48 
Labourers (unsk.)| 44 40 40 40 40 | 44 48 | 48 48 b| 48 * 
| F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers ° ° 4 ° ° . 48 48 48 48 48 
Upholsterers ra S 35 40 . ° 48 | 48 48 48 e 
French polishers = 4 . ° 48 | 48 ° 48 * 
j | | 
| G. Printing and book- 
} binding: 
Hand \ | 
compositors( nq) | 40 40 40 40 | 40 40 48 48 | 48 48 * 
Machine | | 
compositors 40 40 40 40 40 40 48 45b*| 48 48 | 48 
Machine minders 40 | 40 40 40 | 40 40b | 48 45 48 48 | * 
Bookbinders 40 | 40 40 40 | 40 40 48 45 . 48 | 48 
Labourers (unsk.) Pla . - » wT . | 48 45 ° 48 | e 
L. Food industry : | | 
Bakers 48 b . 35 b) 4006 40 b 366) 48 45 | 48b) 48 * 
| 
M. Electric power distri- | 
bution : | i} 
| Electrical fitters 40 b . » 40b; 400 - 48 48 4 48 e 
Labourers (unsk.) ” ” ° an ” sd 48 48 ° 48 * 
N. Transport : 
l'rams and buses : 
Drivers 4 48 b 48 b) ° 45 b 48 b 48 45 | 48 48 * 
Conductors . ad ° 45 b 48 b 48 45 | 48 48 * 
Cartage : 
Motor drivers ° a * | *# * | 48 45 48b) 48 * 
Horse drivers 
(i horse) 7 * . a * 7 j 48 45 48 7 7 
Railways : 
Goods porters ° od ad ° ] ® . 48 45 ° e * 
Permanent way 
labourers ° ° ° ‘}; 8 ° 48 | 45 | * . * 
| R. Local authorities : | 
Labourers (unsk.) | 40 48 ° 32 | 40 40 48 48 48 b * * 
| | | | 
(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. (b) Supplementary 


definitions for certain occupations: see notes to table I 


* 8 hours per day. 2 Average hours of work per week : 42.3 hours. * In case of night work, 39 hours, 
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TABLE Il, NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 





| | } 
GREAT BRITAIN /ELUNGARY)| Intsa Frees Srarg! 





| 

Industry and occupation ; 8 — otis 
} 

Dub- | Dun- | 
lin | dalk | 


i 
chester | castle — Cork 


(with code letter) “toe. | " | — ee 
Glas- | Seite Lon- | Man- | New 


. oe 
| gow don 


| 
| | 
| | 


C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing: | 
Fitters and turn- 

ers 
Iron moulders 
Patternmakers 
Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 








>> 


—I <i si 964 


os 


| F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 





| G. Printing and book- 
binding: | 
Hand 
compositors - 
Machine iob 
compositors Ie | 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.)| 

| 

| 





L. Food industry : 
akers 


| 
M. Electric power distri-| 
bution : 
Electrical fitters | 
Labourers (unsk.)| 
N. Transport : | 
Trams and buses :) 
Drivers | 
Conductors 
Cartage : | 
Motor drivers | 
Horse drivers 

(1 horse) 

Railways : 

Goods porters | 
Permanent way, 
labourers 





| R. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 
| 


(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. (b) Supplement: 
definitions for certain occupations : see notes to table I. 

1 44 hours in winter. 2 44.5 hours in winter ; 49.5 in summer; average : 48 hours. 3 41.5 during ten 
winter weeks. * For workers occupied on road construction and repairs, the figures are: 42%4-45 42 hours 
in winter, 48 in summer. 5 In the case of one of the local authorities of the County of London: 48 hours. 
* In 5-day workshops : 4614 hours. 
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TABLE Il. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 





NEw 


Latvia || NORWAY SEALAND NETHERLANDS POLAND 





Industry and occupation 


(with code letter) 
Oslo Auckland, ||Amster- Rotter- Kato- Lodz, 


: The 
| Riga Wellington |} dam | Hague dam witz em, 
] 





C. Mechanical engineer- | 
ing: i 
Fitters and turn- j 

ers | 
Iron moulders 


} 

Patternmakers 
| Labourers (unsk.) 
| 

| 

} 

| 

\ 





E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrica! fitters 
Labourers (unsk.)| 














F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


|G. Printing and book- 
binding : 
Hand 
compositors -_ 
Machine 
compositors job 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 














| L. Food industry : | 
Bakers 





| M. Electric power distri-| 
bulion : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 














N. Transport: | 
Trams and buses :| 
Drivers | 
Conductors | 
} 

| 








Cartage : 
Motor drivers 
Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 
lailways : 
Goods porters | 
Permanent way 
labourers | 
| 





R. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.)| j 48 


_ (a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 423 et seq. (6) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations: see notes to table 








| 
| 
| 
| 





y * In the case of night work, 39 hours (36 hours in undertakings which do not belong to the 
Employers’ Association). * In the case of night work, 36 hours (33 hours in undertakings which do not 
belong to the Employers’ Association). * Statutory hours; may be prolonged up to 48 hours as from 
1 January 1934. * In Warsaw, 48 hours. 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS j 







































































IN OCTOBER 1936 (a) (cont.) 
Swirzen-| UNION OF 
SWEDEN LAND Sout AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Industry and occupation , 
(with code letter) Goteborg, Basle, Cape Town, Bel- seuee. | Gene. z 
Malmé, Berne, Durban, d = “waste Split ~ 
Stockholm || Zurich Johannesburg Gas — we greb 
C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing: | 
Fitters and turn- 
ers 48 486 48 48 48 48-60 48 48 
Iron moulders 48 ° 48 48 48 48-60 48 48 
Patternmakers 48 2 48 48 48 48-60 48 48 
Labourers (unsk.) 48 48 b 48 48 48 48-60 48 48 
E. Building: 
Bricklayers and | 
masons 48 50° 44 58 48 60 60 60 | 
Structural iron 
workers 48 ns 44 . 48 60 60 48 
Concrete workers 48 ° 44 58 48 60 60 60 | 
Carpenters and 
joiners 48 b* 44 58 48 60 60 60 | 
Painters 48* 47.508 44 48 48 60 48 60 | 
Plumbers 48 48 b 44 ad 48 60 ° 48 
Electrical fitters 48 48 b 44 54 48 60 48 48 
Labourers (unsk.) 48 50% 44 58 48 60 48 48 | 
| 
F. Furniture making : | , 
Cabinet makers 48 48 48 48 48 60 48 48 | 
Upholsterers 48 48° 48 54 48 60 54 48 | 
French polishers | 48 ” 48 48 48 60 54 48 | 
| 
G. Printing and book-| | 
binding : | 
Hand Book ( | 
compositors nd | 48 48 b 467 48 48 48 48 46 | 
Machine : | | 
compositors } ! [| 48 44 b 43° 48 48 48 48 | 46 | 
Machine minders | 48 48 b 467 48 48 48 48 | 46 | 
Bookbinders 48 | 486 46? 48 48 48 48 | 46 | 
Labourers (unsk.)) 48 48 b . 48 48 48 48 | 46 
L. Food industry : | 
Bakers ; 48 48 b 48 72 co | (68 6o | 48 
| 
M. Electric power distri-, | 
bution : | | 
Electrical fitters | 48 48 b 48 48 48 48 AS 48 | 
Labourers (unsk.) 48 48 b ° 48 48 48 48 | 48 | 
N. Transport: | 
‘Trams and buses : } 
Drivers | 48? 48 b* 48 48 60 60 48 | 48 | 
Conductors | 48? 48 b° 48 48 60 60 bi | «(48 
Cartage : | 
Motor drivers | 48 516 48 60 60 60 60 | 48 
Horse drivers) } 
(1 horse) 48? 51 b 48 60 60 70 6o | 48 > 
Railways : 
Goods porters | 48? 48 b 48 * 60 60 60 . 7 
Permanent way) | { 
labourers | 48 48 b 48 ° 60 60 60 48 
| 
R. Local authorities : | 
Labourers (unsk.)| 48 48 b 48 60 48 48 60 | 48 
| | 
(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics cn pp. 423 et seq. (b) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations: see notes to table I. 
1 In Stockholm, 45 hours. 2 Approximate figures. * Summer hours. * Basle, 49 hours; Berne, 
50 hours ; Zurich, 48 hours ; summer hours. ® Basle and Zurich only. ® Zurich only. 7 In case of night 
work, 43 hours. ® In case of night werk, 40 hours. 
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(Text continued from page 405.) 


NorMAL Hours oF Work 


Table II contains the data received on the number of normal 
hours of work in the towns and occupations covered by the enquiry. 

These data are either derived from the same sources as the data 
on wage rates, or are taken from legislative provisions. It may once 
more be emphasised that they cannot in any way be interpreted as 
indicating the actual hours of work}, on account of the great extent 
of short time in many industries at the present time. 


NoTES ON THE METHODS OF COMPILATION OF THE WAGES AND Hours 
oF Work STATISTICS IN TABLES I AND II, INDICATED BY THE LETTER @ 


Argentina. 


Rates : Weighted average of standard wage rates, fixed unilaterally by the 
employers, except for masons (contract rates), workers employed in furniture 
making, and local authorities’ labourers (minimum rates). 


Hours : Normal (maximum) statutory hours of work. 


Australia. 


Rates : Minimum time rates of wages as fixed by arbitration awards, and 
which may be taken as approximately representative of average earnings. 


Hours : Normal hours of work as fixed by arbitration awards of the Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration or by the Council of Industry of New South Wales, 
by Wages Councils, or by collective agreements in force. 


Austria. 


Rates : Minimum time rates of wages as fixed by collective agreements or 
other decisions in force, and approximately equivalent to predominant rates. 


Earnings : Average actual earnings of time workers, according to information 
supplied by employers’ or workers’ associations. Figures in brackets : average 
hourly earnings of piece workers. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Belgium. 

Rates ; Minimum time rates of wages, according to the scales in force or quoted 
by the official Employment Exchange in Brussels, as fixed by collective agreements 
in force or on the basis of employers’ offers and of the rates stated on the certifi- 
cates issued to persons involuntarily unemployed. For mechanical engineering and 
building, the figures are equivalent to the average wages actually paid in the majority 
of cases. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Brazil. 
Rates : Average rates of wages, based on employers’ declarations. 


Hours ; Normal statutory hours of work. 





? For statistics of hours actually worked, ef. in the International Labour 
Review ; Quarterly Tables : statistics of the general level of actual hours of work ; 
and in Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36 : actual hours of work, by industries. 
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Canada. 

Rates and Hours : Predominant time rates of wages and normal hours of work 
in force on 1 October 1935 ; for most of the occupations under the headings building 
and printing, and for transport, the figures given are trade union rates. 


Chile. 

Rates : Averages of maximum and minimum rates of wages, except for trans- 
port workers (minimum rates). 

Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Denmark. 

Rates : Minimum time rates or “minimum payments”’ on time work (especially 
in mechanical engineering) fixed by collective agreements ; the rates actually paid 
are generally higher. 

Earnings : Averages of earnings per hour on time and piece work. 

Hours : Normal hours of work as fixed by collective agreements. 


Estonia. 

Rates : Medians of time rates of wages in July 1936, determined from individual 
contracts of employment (collective agreements being almost entirely lacking). 
Figures in brackcts : averages of minimum rates guaranteed to piece workers. 

Earnings : Medians of average earnings per normal hour of work of time 
and piece workers in July 1936. 

Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


United States. 

Rates and Hours : Minimum time rates of wages and normal hours of work, 
fixed by trade unions or collective agreements, applicable to members of the 
American Federation of Labour on 15 May 1936. These rates are regarded as 
representative for the whole year ; they are generally predominant rates of wages. 
For permanent way labourers they are average rates and for local authorities’ 
labourers they are predominant rates, but are not fixed by trade union scales. 


France. 

Rates : Average time rates of wages, in accordance with collective agreements 
or other decisions in force, or based on information supplied by organisations of 
employers or workpeople. Figures in brackets: basic minimum time rates 
for piece workers. (For Lyons, figures for 1 October 1936.) 

Hours : Normal hours of work, either statutory or as fixed by collective 
agreements, 


Great Britain. 

Rates and Hours : Time rates of wages and normal hours of work embodied 
in collective agreements or recognised by organisations of employers and work- 
people, or usually in force, on 1 October 1936. However, in a certain number of 
eases (indicated by a special note) the rates are those described as minimum rates 
in collective agreements. 

For mechanical engineering, the figures are based on comprehensive returns 
obtained from its members by the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation. The time rates quoted represent the predominant rates actually paid 
fo men on plain time work, inclusive of basic rates and bonus of 16s. per week. 
The collective agreements in force in this industry provide that basic rates for 
piece work shali be such as will enable a workman of average ability to earn at 
least 25 per cent. over time rates, excluding ‘“ war bonus ”’. 


Hungary. 
farnings : Weighted averages of normal hourly carnings for time work. 
Hours ; Normal hours of work. 
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Irish Free State. 

Rates : Minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements in force 
in November 1936. These are almost invariably typical or standard rates, except 
for trams in Dublin, which pay in many cases rates considerably higher than the 
minimum rates quoted. 

Hours: Normal hours of work during the complete week. 


Latvia. 

Rates : Weighted arithmetic means of typical time rates of wages. For drivers 
and conductors of trams and buses and motor lorry and van drivers, figures for 
June 1936. 

Earnings : Weighted arithmetic means of earnings per hour worked. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Norway. 

Rates : Standard rates generally fixed by collective agreements, or average 
wages actually paid for time work. However, in a certain number of cases (indicated 
by a special note) the figures represent minimum time rates fixed by collective 
agreements. 

Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked, for time and piece work, account 
being taken of payments for overtime worked. 

For mechanical engineering, the figures given for both rates and earnings are 
the result of an enquiry undertaken by the Norwegian Iron and Metal Workers’ 
Union, Oslo. The data concerning rates relate to all skilled workers and to all 
unskilled workers engaged in this branch of industry in February 1936; the 
data concerning earnings relate to the same groups during the year 1935. 


Hours; Normal statutory hours of work. 


New Zealand. 

Rates : Minimum time rates of wages fixed by decisions of the Arbitration 
Court. 

Hours : Normal hours of work, fixed by the Factories Act as amended in 1936 
or by decisions of the Arbitration Court. 


Netherlands. 

Rates : Time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements, or by Government 
or local authorities, according to employers’ regulations or the scales in force, 
Generally they are minimum rates, which may nevertheless be considered as repre- 
senting in most cases the rates currently applied (except for electrical fitters in 
the building industry at Utrecht, where they are typical rates noted by the 
Employment Exchange). 

For transport (trams, buses, railways), electric power distribution, and local 
authorities’ services in Amsterdam, averages for 1935. 

Figures in brackets: in Amsterdam and Rotterdam: minimum hourly 
rates guaranteed to piece workers ; in Utrecht: indicatory basic time rates for 
piece work, according to employers’ regulations. Further, the rates for 
Amsterdam and for structural iron workers in Rotterdam relate to the first six 
months of 1936. 

Earnings : Net average earnings per hour worked, for time and piece work ; 
the workers’ compulsory insurance contributions are deducted, but account is 
taken of payments for overtime worked. For workers in mechanical engineering 
in Amsterdam and for structural iron workers in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
averages for the first six months of 1936. 

Hours : Normal hours of work, fixed by legislative measures or regulations, 
or by collective agreements in force. 


Poland. 


Earnings : Estimated average earnings per hour worked, for time work. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 
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Sweden. 

Rates : Typical or predominant time rates of wages. However, in a certain 
number of cases (indicated by a special note) the figures are minimum time rates 
of wages fixed by collective agreements. 

Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked in 1936, for time and piece work, 
account being taken of the value of allowances in kind and payments for overtime. 

Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. ) 


Switzerland. 

Rates and Hours : Predominant time rates of wages and normal hours of work 
fixed by collective agreements, regulations, or other agreements. However, in a 
certain number of cases (indicated by a special note) the figures are minimum 
time rates fixed by collective agreements. 





Union of South Africa. 


Rates and Hours : Time rates of wages and normal hours of work fixed by 
collective agreements, arbitration awards, legislative measures (Wage Board), or 
other regulations. 


Yugoslavia. 


Rates and Hours: Typical time rates of wages and normal hours of work, 
communicated by the Central Secretariat of the Chambers of Labour. 


Earnings ; Average earnings per hour vorked. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON WAGES 


Great Britain. 7 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN OCTOBER 1935 1 


(including payments for overtime and night shifts and bonus payments, but 
excluding out-working and travelling allowances) ? 











Lo ' | Hertie- - _—- 
, irming- | Bristol| , est Leeds |London = Coast 
Occupation ham - .. . | district we oe chester  waerger 
P district district (Clyde) district |district district — 
(Glasgow) castle) 
| 
oe | 
s. d. |s. d. |S. d. |s. d. |s. d s dis. d. 
Fitters and turners 
(average) 3: | 
Time work 1 5.387 |1 4.241 4.82/1 3.46/|)1 6 1 427/)1 4.38 
Piece work 1 9.251 8.05)1 6.60|1 5.40/)1 8.85) 1 6.70/|1 6.77 


Iron moulders : 











Time work 1 3.95 |1 3.44, 1 5.389!1 4.18 |1 5.22)}1 8.74/1 4.03 

Piece work 1 7.93 |1 5.941 8.88 |}1 5.77|1 8.46,1 6.59|)1 8.15 
Patternmakers : 

Time work 1 5.70)1 5.12) 1 5.4511 4449/1 7.09} 1 5.25|)1 4.75 r 

Piece work 1 8.45 |1 6.06) 1 9.70/}1 5.94/1 8.05) 1 7.41 /}1 8.21 
Labourers : | 

Time work 1 0.382 /1 0.53'1 1.89) 011.661 1.28; 011.54/1 0.38 

Piece work 1 3.991 1.43) 1 38.24/1 0.97 /|1 3.43) 1 0.25|1 1.93 


























1 Between October 1935 and October 1936, rates of wages of all categories of adult workers 
employed in undertakings belonging to the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federa- 
tion were increased by 2s. weekly. 

* Information supplied by the Federation. 

* Unweighted average of earnings in the two occupations considered, calculated by the 
International Labour Office. 
















STATISTICS 


Poland. 

AVERAGE GROSS HOURLY EARNINGS ! OF ALL ADULT MALE WORKERS IN DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIES IN MAY 1936 

(Undertakings with more than 20 workers) 




















Occupation Katowitz Lodz | Poznan | Warsaw 
Zi. Zi. ZL. | ZL. 

Mechanical engineering 0.57 0.77 0.70 0.95 

Building : (a) 0.61 | 0.73 0.75 0.86 

(6) 0.62 | 0.60 0.81 0.92 

Furniture making 0.72 | 0.58 0.64 0.65 
Printing and _ book- | 

binding 1.04 0.64 | 0.87 1.32 

Food industry 0.90 | 0.61 | 0.83 0.96 











+ Exclusive of any deduction. 
(a) Building properly so called. 
(6) Building installations (gas, electricity, ctc.). 


APPENDIX 
TABLE A 


Table A below gives the cost of a “ basket of provisions ” in the 
national currency in the different towns covered by the enquiry into 
wages. These figures are based on the prices of 14 foodstuffs, 
communicated by the competent national or municipal statistical 
services, as a result of an enquiry carried out by the Office in connec- 
tion with the wage enquiry.! A certain weight (the same for all 
towns) has been attached to each article so as to arrive at the cost 
of the * basket of provisions ’”. The average cost of the “ basket of 
provisions ” in all the towns with under (or only slightly over) a million 
inhabitants has also been calculated. ? 

These figures are not in any way offered as an exact and reliable 
measure of the cost of living in the various localities, but only as 
approximate indicators of the cost of living (in terms of foodstuffs), 
for the purpose of giving a very summary indication of the pur- 
chasing power of the wages given in the preceding statistics. To 
prevent any erroneous interpretation, their exact meaning and limit- 
ations may be recalled. 

In the first place, they are based on the prices of important food- 
stuffs only, and express the purchasing power of the national curren- 
cies only over these foodstuffs. It may quite reasonably be admitted 


° 





? The detailed data on the prices of the different articles used for these calcula- 
tions are published in the present number of the Review : “* Retail Prices in Certain 
Towns in 1936’. For the composition of the basket of provisions, ef. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, April 1933 : “ An International Comparison 
of the Retail Prices of Certain Important Foodstuffs, July 1929 to October 1932 ”’, 
p. 5382. 

* For the reasons for limiting the averages to these towns, see below ; “ Retail 
Prices in Certain Towns in 1936", p. 431. 
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TABLE A. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


CURRENCIES IN OCTOBER 1936! 


COST OF THE ‘* BASKET OF PROVISIONS ’ 


’ 


IN NATIONAL 















































Cur- | Cost of the || , Cur- | Cost of the 
Country and town rency | basket of |, Country and town rency | basket of 
unit | provisions | unit | provisions 
Argentina : Buenos Aires | Peso 3.60 Great Britain : 
(n/c) London ‘ Penny 82.6 
Australia: 2 towns Penny 89.5 6 towns ” 82.4 
Melbourne se 86.4 
Sydney - 92.3 Hungary : Budapest Pengi 6.52 
Austria : Irish Free State: 3 towns| Penny 88.5 
Vienna Sch. 9.85 Cork Ra 84.6 
2 towns » 10.06 * Dublin aa 95.5 
Graz ” 10.07 Dundalk a 85.9 
Linz o 10.04 * 
A Latvia: Riga Lat 4.40 
Belgium : Brussels Fr. 40.93 * 
: Bohs Norway: Oslo Kr. 6.33 * 
| Brazil: 2 towns Milreis 14.611 * 
Rio de Janeiro om 15.034 * 
Sao Paulo a 14.191 New Zealand: 3 towns | Penny 80.0 
Auckland - 82.0 
Canada: 6 towns Cent 170.9 ag 248 my 
Halifax i 162.0 we : 
| Montreal ee 163.8 
Ottawa * 178.0 Netherlands : 4 towns Fl. 2.90 * 
Toronto = 176.8 Amsterdam 99 2.69 
Vancouver at 176.6 The Hague in 2.93 
Winnipeg an 169.1 Rotterdam ae 3.06 
Utrecht ae 2.93 
Chile : 2 towns Peso 19.44 * 
Santiago = 19.18 Poland : 
Valparaiso oe 19.66 * Warsaw Zloty 5.82 
3 towns = 5.80? 
: 3 Katowitz ° 6.07 * 
Denmark: Copenhagen Kr. 5.59 Lodz ” 5.73 
Poznan i 5.60 
Estonia: 2 towns E. Kr. 3,2 
¢ ; » 
— ” ae Sweden: 3 towns Kr. 7.02 
” . Géteborg - » | 298 
Malmo ‘ 6.84 
United States : Stockholm » 7.05 
New York Cent 233.3 | 
—— : vie 210.8 Switzerland: 4towns | Fr. | 7.79 
owns : ” 227.7 Basle | 7.85 
Baltimore ee 229.4 on ea 7.62 
Boston re 225.6 oad - 792 
Denver oe 215.1 | Zuri i em 777 
Los Angeles io 223.5 | — en : 
New Orleans o-. 221.2 | 
Philadelphia = 234.6 ' Union of South Africa : | 
St. Louis ay 230.0 || 3 towns | Penny) 96.4? 
San Francisco a 242.0 || Cape Town } i” 98.9 ? 
Durban bi eg 96.7 ? 
France : | Johannesburg | oo» | 94.0 ? 
Paris Fr. 39.82 | 
5 towns: ie 37.85 | Yugoslavia : 5 towns Dinar | 54.78 
Bordeaux ~~ 35.51 Belgrade » | 58.84 
Lille a 40.42 Ljubljana » | ea 
Lyons - 37.81 Sarajevo i 52.88 
Marseilles a 39.31 Split ie 59.87 
Nancy re 36.30 | Zagreb wi 52.83 











1 Except for Estonia (July 1936) ; France (5 towns), the Irish Free State, and the Nether- 
lands (1 town) (November 1936) ; Union of South Africa (September 1936). 

® Cost calculated by using an estimate for one or two minor articles, based on prices in 
another town in the same country or prices in the same town at an earlier date. 

* Rristol, Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle. 








baal 
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that this measure is fairly representative for foodstuffs in general, 
the prices of which tend to bear a certain fixed relation to each other ; 
though even here important reservations must be made. But it is 
impossible to extend this measure directly to the aggregate of other 
goods and services of everyday use, as the purchasing power of the 
various national currencies is not necessarily the same over articles 
of clothing, heating and lighting, rent, and miscellaneous expenses 
as it is over foodstuffs. If these other articles could be included in 
the “ basket of provisions ”’, so as to make it more representative of 
the aggregate consumption, the relations between these complete 
indicators of the cost of living would be different from those based 
exclusively on the prices of foodstuffs, and in some cases the difference 
might be appreciable. 

In the second place, these figures, even considered strictly as an 
indication of purchasing power over foodstuffs, are at best only a 
very rough measuring rod. There is no guarantee that the quality 
of these articles is absolutely the same in all cases, so that the cost 
of the basket of provisions may be more or less affected by the fact 
that the articles selected are of a relatively higher or lower quality. 
These divergencies in themselves may give a partial explanation 
of certain differences in the cost of the basket of provisions between 
towns in the same country, to which too much importance should 
not be attached ; in the averages computed for the country as a 
whole they would have a tendency to cancel one another out. Lastly, 
as the quantity or “weight” attached to each article is the same 
for all towns, this uniform composition of the basket is not every- 
where an equally accurate reflection of the current consumption 
habits ; certain articles which are little consumed in a given country 
—and may therefore be rather dear—will in fact have relatively 
too much importance in the basket of provisions, while others in more 
current use will be under-represented or altogether absent ; in either 
case the result will be to exaggerate the total cost of the basket as 
compared with the cost in towns where the composition of the basket 
is a more accurate reflection of consumption habits. 

The figures in table A for the different towns can therefore not 
be used indiscriminately as a measure of purchasing power in general. 
Even with their signification restricted to foodstuffs, their reliability 
varies according to the countries or towns between which comparisons 
are being made. The greater the differences in the systems of prices 
and standards of living of the working classes, the less reliable will 
the comparisons be. 

It should be added that the “ basket of provisions ” in question 
is merely a theoretical concept: it should in no circumstances be 
used as even a rough measure of either the minimum or the normal 
expenditure of a working-class family. If to some extent its compo- 
sition (the relative importance assigned to each item) is based on the 
average consumption habits of the principal countries considered, 
its volume is purely arbitrary, since the number of articles included 
has been determined largely by the possibility of collecting prices 
regularly in the countries considered. The absolute amount of the 
cost of the basket of provisions in any particular town has therefore 
no intrinsic meaning ; it is significant only in its relation to the similar 
costs computed for other towns or countries. 

_ Lastly, as many currencies are at present subject to fluctuations 
in the exchange rates it has not been considered necessary to express 
the figures in a common currency at the rate of exchange at some 
given date. 
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The method of using the figures in table A to determine approxi- 
mately the purchasing power (over food) of wages is as follows. Each 
wage figure is divided directly by the cost of the basket for the corre- 
sponding town, both figures being expressed in the national currency. 
The quotient gives the number of times the wage in question can pur- 
chase the basket of provisions at the prices prevailing in the corre- 
sponding town. It may be noted that the absolute value of these 
figures, too, is meaningless ; as the volume of the basket of provisions 
is arbitrary, the number of baskets that a given wage can buy is 
necessarily so also, and all that matters is the relation between these 
numbers, which are thus merely coefficients of the purchasing power 
of wages over foodstuffs. For convenience of comparison, and also 
to prevent false interpretations, it is thus convenient to express these 
coefficients in terms of one of them (the coefficient for one town or 
the average coefficient for a country); dividing each coefficient by 
the one chosen as base gives an index number of “real” wages. 


TABLE B 


Table B below gives the coefficients for the conversion into four 
different currency units of the national currencies of the various 


TABLE B. COEFFICIENTS FOR THE APPROXIMATE CONVERSION OF 
THE CURRENCIES OF THE COUNTRIES COVERED BY THE 
ENQUIRY, AT THE AVERAGE RATE OF EXCHANGE IN 1936 














c Coefficients of conversion into: 
. urrency 
saci unit Swiss French £ United 
franes francs sterling States $ 
Argentina Peso (n/c) 1.10 5.4 0.067 0.33 
Australia Austr. £ 13.14 64.7 0.798 3.96 
Austria Sch. 0.62 3.1 0.038 0.19 
Belgium Fr. 0.12 0.6 0.0068 0.034 
Brazil Milreis 0.28 1.4 0.017 0.086 
Canada $ 3.40 16.3 0.201 1.00 
Chile Peso 0.17 0.8 0.010 0.051 
Denmark Kr. 0.75 3.6 0.045 0.22 
Estonia E. Kr. 0.91 4.5 0.055 0.28 
United States 8 3.40 16.7 0.201 1.00 
Sins Fr { (a)) 0.2 1.0 0.013 0.066 
"1(d)| 0.2 1.0 0.0095 | 0.047 
Great Britain £ 16.87 83.0 1.000 4.97 
Hungary Pengd 0.98 4.8 0.059 0.29 
Irish Free State £ 16.87 83.0 1.000 4.97 
mink _, f(a) 1.00 4.9 0.065 0.33 
asin hat { (b)| 0.85 | 42 0.040 0.19 
Norway Kr. 0.85 | 4.1 0.050 0.25 
New Zealand N.Z. £ 13.24 65.2 0.805 3.99 
y . (a) 2.08 10.3 0.136 0.68 
Netherlands Fl.) (5) 2.35 11.6 0.110 | 0.54 
Poland Zloty 0.64 3.2 0.038 0.19 
Sweden Kr. 0.87 4.2 0.052 0.26 
—_ , (a) 1.00 4.9 0.065 0.33 
Switzerland Fr { (b)} 1.00 4.9 0.047 0.23 
Union of South Africa | S. Afr. £ 16.31 80.4 0.995 4.92 
Yugoslavia Dinar 0.08 0.38 0.0046 0.023 


























(a) Average, January to 26 September 1936. (b) Average, October te December 1936, 
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countries covered by the enquiry, at the average rate of exchange 
in 1936. This new method of presenting the data has been rendered 
necessary by therecent devaluation of various currencies attached 
to the Gold Bloc. It allows of a choice between one or another of these 
units for the purpose of converting the wage data for various countries 
into a common currency, so as to obtain a rough measurement of 
the cost of labour, considered as an element in the cost of production. 
The conversion is effected by multiplying the data in the national 
currency by the corresponding coefficient. 

These data have been communicated by the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 


Retail Prices in Certain Towns in 1936 


The following table gives the results of the enquiry carried out 
by the International Labour Office into retail prices in different 
countries in 1936, in continuation of enquiries on the subject for 
previous years which have been published in the Review under a 
similar title. } 

This table gives the retail prices of certain foodstuffs and articles 
of heating in October 1936 (or some neighbouring date) in 26 countries. 
The list of articles chosen has been revised and completed, so 
as to correspond as closely as possible with the standard classification 
of foodstuffs adopted in the report recently published by the 
Office on the problem of nutrition. * 

In principle, the countries and towns covered by the enquiry are 
the same as those of the annual enquiry carried out by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on wages and normal hours of work in 30 
specified occupations. * Information is also given for three additional 
countries—Germany, Finland, and Czechoslovakia. For these the 
appropriate wage figures are not available; it has, however, been 
possible to obtain data relating to prices. 

Most of these data have been communicated to the Office by 
the competent national or municipal statistical services, except in 
the case of Germany ; for this country all the information has been 
taken by the Office from official publications. It should be remembered 
that the articles whose prices are recorded are not always of exactly 
the same quality in different countries and even in different towns 


of the same country. 
( Text continued on page 436.) 





* For the results of the last enquiry, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
a No. 3, March 1936, pp. 436-439: ‘* Retail Prices in Certain Towns in 

35°". 

® Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OFFice : Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy. 
Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 23. Geneva, 1936. 

* Cf. in the present number of the Review: Wages and Normal Hours of 
Work in Certain Occupations in Various ‘Towns in October 1936”, pp. 404 et seq. 
























































432 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY 
CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 

IN OCTOBER 1936 
ae | | 
AroeN- | Aus- BEL- CAN- 
GERMANY * nang eee AUSTRIA peo | BRAZIL - 
Article Unit | __ | | Ss 
| | < 
Ber-; 5 Buenos 2 Vien- Brus- 2 6 | 
lin | towns| Aires towns | na j|towns| sels towns | towns 
. i 
R.M. | R.M. |Pesos(n/c)} Pence | Sch. | Seh Frs. Milreis | Cents | 
1. Wheaten bread Kg. | 0.67 | 0.71 0.28 5.7 1.67 | 1.67 2.20 1.200 14.3 
2. Rye or “ black ”’ bread ss 0.33 | 0.32 a ° 0.62 | 0.64 2.41 1.000 * 
3. Flour (wheaten) i 0.49 | 0.47 0.23 4.5 0.68 | 0.74 e 1.125 8.9 
4. Oatmeal or rolled oats - 0.51 | 0.51 0.97 5.4 ad ° 5.000° 11.7 
5. Rice - 0.50 | 0.49 0.48 6.8 -60 | 0.90 2.64 1.375 17.6 | 
6. Macaroni = 0.95") 0.76? 0.31 13.2 2.00 | 2.05 6.68 1.400 ad 
7. Beef: { ist quality a= ° ° 0.81 20.7 2.80 | 2.80} 25.08 2.025 41.7 
> ( 2nd quality | ,, 1.61 | 1.65 0.71 e 2.40 | 2.35 | 10.83 1.700 27.0 
: ist quality p ° ad 0.80 22.8 3.60 | 3.25 | 20.04 48.9 
8. Pork: } ona ‘juality ” 14.601 1.66] 0.73 - | 260] 250 | 12,29¢|} 3-725 fl fey 
_ ¢ Ist quality : * * 0.65 16.0 | 2.60 | 2.225} * 46.1 
9 Mutton: } ohq quality | ” | 257/249 0:58 | 13201 1408} + |} 2900 8 
on ist quality - * 0.90 17.6 2.80 | 3.30 e 26.9 
10. Veal: | ona Tuality ” 1249] 230) 0.82 * go} 225} « |f 2313 f} 7 
11. Bacon ” 2.20 | 2.23 0.78 33.6 3.00 | 2.90°) 12.29 3.775 67.8 
12. Smoked fish (by weight) - ° bd 0.53 35.3 e e e 3.250 e 
13. Margarine . 1.817) 1.60°| 0.74 26.5 | 2.44] 2.84 8.40 6.0005 ° 
14. Lard = 2.037; 2.18%) 1.08 24.3 2.60 | 2.90 | 10.03 4.000 33.6 | 
15. Olive oil om ° * 1.21¢ 90.0 | 5.00] 3.95 15.28 9.817 e 
16. Milk (unskimmed) Litre | 0.24 | 0.23 0.14 6.0 0.47 | 0.42 1.52 0.925 9.6 
17. Single cream - . S 1.60 42.2 1.60 | 1.70 ° 4.3145," . 
18. Butter: fresh Kg. 3.12 | 3.10 1.40 37.4 4.40 | 4.60 | 20.84 6.950 64.0 
salt - ” - » ° " ” “s 7.250 ° 
19. Cheese (ordinary quality) 99 1.24", 2.08? 1.23 26.8 3.60 | 4.00 | 13.73 3.750 50.4 
20. Eggs (fresh) 1 0.12 | 0.12 0.04 1.3 | 0.14] 0.16 0.86 0.156 2.8 
21. Peas (dried) Kg. | 0.69 | 0.70 1.44 9.9 0.88 | 0.98 3.38 3.500° ° 
22. White or red haricot beans a 0.47 | 0.47 0.39 5.5 0.68 | 0.66 2.18 0.800 13.5 
23. Potatoes - 0.08 | 0.08 0.25 3.5 0.13 | 0.19 0.63 0.800° 41 | 
24. Green or red cabbage . 0.13?) 0.09° S * 0.30 | 0.28 e ° . 
25. Apples (home produce) ve ° ° ° 3.2 | 0.50 | 0.65 * 0.825 e 
26. Prunes (dried) ; ane 1.19? ° 0.85 22.0 1.00 | 1.08 8.0005 24.1 
27. Jam (ordinary quality) ‘ 0.747; * 2.31 11.9 2.00 | 1.90 e 5.425 ° 
28. Sugar (white granulated) . 0.75 | 0.77 0.38 8.8 1.28 | 1.35 3.90 0.925 12.8 
29. Chocolate (ordinary qual- 
ity) ° . | 1.20 70.6 5.00 | 5.705} 10.40 5.100 ° 
30. Coffee 4.797| 4.64% 1.25 56.2 |12.80 |12.90 | 19.00 2.550 78.1 
31. Chicory i 8 of 1.50 37.5 2.24 | 2.20 3.72 ° ” 
32. Tea | . 5.20 60.1 (25.20 (27.00 | 38.08 53.500 112.1 
33. Cocoa » | 260% °* 0.85 57.3 5.40 | 5.90 | 18.30 6.000 90.2 
34. Salt (cooking) » | 0.29% 0.26* 0.09 2.2 0.76 | 0.74 0.65 0.525 5.7 
35. Beer (ordinary quality) Litre | 0.70 | 0.74) 0.49 16.5 | 0.98| 1.01| 1.10 * . 
36. Wine (ordinary guality) ‘ke e 0.37 43.6 2.00 | 2.60 = = - 
| ; 
37. Firewood (fir) 100 kg.| 2.93%) * 4.50 56.0 | 8.00 | 6.00} 40.00 | 4.000% | 55.4" 
38. Bituminous coal (house- | 
hold) » | 3.24] 3.17] 4.00 64.0 |11.09 |10.00 | 28.00 | 36.250 109.5 
| 




















1 Data corresponding to those for previous years, taken (unless otherwise stated : 


gchaft und Statistik, No. 21, Nov. 1936, published by the Statistisches Reichsamt. 
* Data taken from the Berliner Wirtschaftsberichte, No. 20, Oct. 1936. 
* Data relating to the town of Hamburg only, taken from Aus Hamburgs Verwaltung und Wirtschaft, No. 19, 


Dec. 





1936. 


* Price of oil produced in the country. 
® Averages calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 


* Price of smoked bacon. 
7 Calculated on the basis of prices per kilogram, at the rate of 0.719 kg. per litre. 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per m’, at the rate of 500 kg. per m*. 


see notes * and *) from Wirt- 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY 


CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 
1936 (cont.) 











IN OCTOBER 

















ein 2 : . Hy 
Price of bituminous coal; price of anthracite : 





Price of anthracite, including a tax of 2 per cent. on sales. 
160.3 cents ; these prices include a tax of 3 per cent. on sales 


Unitep STATEes 





| 
Chi- | 8 
cago | towns 
| 
Cents) Cents 
15.2 | 18.7 
17.9 | 20.4 | 
11.0 | 10.8 | 
16.5 16.8 
20.3 | 20.0 | 
28.2 | 33.0 | 
70.3 | 62.8 | 
54.7 | 46.2 | 
80.2 80.0 
65.7 | 66.3 
62.8 | 61.9 | 
55.6 45.0 
$5.1 | 89.6 | 
. J 
92.8 | 92.2 
. . 
44.8 | 43.6 
37.7 | 36.2 | 
*. * j 
12.7 12.8 | 
55.3 | 54.9 | 
86.6 | 89.9 | 
. i . 
70.8 | 65.5 | 
3.3] 3.5] 
20.1 | 20.0 | 
17.2 | 17.3 | 
6.8 6.7 | 
7.7 7.6 | 
14.1 | 13.1° 
25.6 | 21.7 | 
51.4 | 44.5 
13.0 | 12.1 | 
72.8 | 71.9 | 
53.8 | 54.9 
| * | 
183.6 |166.6 
46.3 | 44.5 | 
11.7) 9.31 
om . | 
. | . 
e | @ 
} 
| | 
99.99/115.07 


— — 


; | 
, | Cc c DEN- Esto- 
HILE MARK Nia * ) 
Article Unit = . _ 
| ca 
| ; 2 Copen- 2 | New | 
| | towns hagen towns | York | 
\ | | | 
: | | | 
' Pesos | Kr. E. Kr. Cents} 
| 
| 4. Wheaten bread Kg. | 1.41 | 0.93 0.49 | 18.1 | 
2. Rye or “ black ”’ bread - * | 0.20 0.16 | 19.8 | 
| 3. Flour (wheaten) oo | 1.18 | 0.32 0.28 | 11.5} 
| 4. Oatmeal or rolled oats a 65 | 0.63 i |} 15.9 | 
5. Rice » | 2.94 | 0.76 0.68 | 19.8 | 
6. Macaroni a | aoet ° 0.83 | 37.5 | 
=. Beef: ; ist quality — | woe 2.41 0.73 68.3 | 
2 ‘ t 2nd quality » | 457 | 1.37 0.50 50.5 | 
tae { 1st quality » te = toa 0.88 | 79.8 | 
. ( 2nd quality 3 es * 0.81 | 67.5 | 
; _ 4 Ist quality we 4.58 | ad 0.66 62.8 | 
0. Mutton: } 2nd quality i e e } 0.58 45.2 | 
| 10. Veal : ist quality » | 4.35 | ad 0.51 (105.2 | 
s: 2nd quality | : 143 | 042 | * | 
11. Bacon _ ° 2.62 | 0.95 | 91.9 
12. Smoked fish (by weight) os e ° } a a. 
| 13. Margarine aA ad 1.43 | 0.92 41.0 
14. Lard z 6.89 | 2.10 1.35 | 38.6 
| 15. Olive oil », | 14.33] 8 } © je 
16. Milk (unskimmed) Litre 0.71 0.33 0.12 | 13.7 | 
| 17. Single cream a sd 1.70 1.05 | 66.9 
18. Butter: fresh Kg. 11.10 . 1.60 | 89.7 
salt 9 ° 2.74 | ian = 4 
' 19. Cheese (ordinary quality) o | te 1.85 | 1.50 | 69.7 | 
20. Eggs (fresh) 0.41 | 0.12 0.04 4.1 | 
21. Peas (dried) Kg. | * | * 0.28 | 26.5 | 
22. White or red haricot beans!’ ,, | 0.98 | ° 0.25 22.7 | 
23. Potatoes | 0.40 } 0.16 | 0.06 6.8 | 
24. Green or red cabbage » | . } O42 | O18 | 9.3 
25. Apples (home produce) es = 0.62 | O13 | 12.8} 
26. Prunes (dried) | " | « | gg9 | 2.75 | 22.3] 
27. Jam (ordinary quality) Re Ress * | 1.28 | 43.0] 
28. Sugar (white granulated) | ,, | 1.80 | 06.49 | 044 | 11.9 
| 29. Chocolate(ordinary quality) ,, ° | 343 | 3.00 71.0 
30. Coffee | » | 22.19 | 5.02 6.50 | 54.0 
31. Chicory + ee 2.00 ami °* | 
32. Tea ” | 297.06 | 8.90 | 10.00 [149.5 
33. Cocoa re * 2.75 45.4 
34. Salt (cooking) ~». | oss 0.17 0.06 8.8 
35. Beer (ordinary quality) Litre | 1.00 * | 0.60 | * 
36. Wine (ordinary quality) so | 84 ° } 1.80 | » 
7. Firewood (fir) 100 kg.! 12.67 10.00 } 4.21% |} @ 
38. Bituminous coal (house- | 
hold) | 35.83 6.37 * | )129.6* 
| | | 
| | } | 
' Galeulated on the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 kg 
Data for July 1936. 
Calculated on the basis of prices per m*, at the rate of 500 kg. per m® 


. per hectolitre. 


FINLAND | 


Fin. M. 


9.97 

3.60 

5.66 

3.71 

5.758 
* 


12.16 


* Averages calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 


Vrice of bituminous coal ; price of anthracite ; 164.7 cents. These prices relate to 6 towns, and generally include 


x of from 1 to 3 per cent. on sales, the percentage varying according to the town. 


Data for November 1935. 
Price of peanut oil. 


Helsinki | Paris 


9.40 

8.00 

7.00° 

1.35 
| . 


17.90 
* 


17.05 
| 0.90 
| 3.10 
| 4.65 
| 0.83 
- 
| . 
| 6.95 
° 
3.35 
11.85 
18.80 
| 5.40 


43.60 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY 


CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 


IN OCTOBER 1936 (cont.) 














GREAT Hun- |Irtsu FREE Nor- NEw oe 
BRITAIN cary | Strate? | LATVIA) way | ZEALAND LANDS 
Article Unit 
London} , my — 3 towns Riga Oslo | 3 towns | , ae 
Pence | Pence | Pengé Pence Lats Kr. Pence } Florins 
1, Wheaten bread Kg. 4.7 4.6 0.40 5.7 0.48 0.86 5.9 | 0.20 
2. Rye or “ black ” bread ts * . 0.35 + 0.20 | 0.41 * | 0.48 
3. Flour (wheaten) a 5.1 4.2 0.30 5.1 0.50 0.38 45 | 0.20 
4. Oatmeal or rolled oats at 6.6 5.5 1.80 6.5 0.50 0.58 6.1 0.22 
5. Rice - 4.9 4.6 | 0.82 9.4 1.21 | 0.78 6.1 | 0.18 
6. Macaroni = 11.0 | 10.6 | 0.95 16.9 1.30 | 1.16 12.7 | 0.36 
7. Beet: { Ist quality = 31.5 | 28.2 | 2.55 27.9 |) 963 2.29 19.1 | 1.06 
, : 2nd quality ra 12.1 | 143 | 2.10 178 |5 % 1.67 15.8 | 0.9% 
ro ist quality = 30.9 | 30.7 | 1.82 24.3 aq {| 2.24 21.5 | 0.9 
8. Pork: | ona quality » | 236 | 225 | 1.64 * if 4499) grog | at's | 0.64 
. § Ist quality a 31.8 32.0 1.80 27.2 1.73 18.7 0.77° 
9. Mutton: } ona quality ” | 430 | 14:8 | 1.09 173 |{ 0.67 1 1.40 15.1 | 0.508 
, ( ist quality Re 20.9 20.2 2.50 4 » (| 2.53 ° | 1.38 
10. Veal: =} ond quality ” | 143 | 12:8 | 1:60 * {0.76 {| 13% * 0.95° 
11. Bacon os 28.0 | 33.5 | 2.10 30.9 1.53 * | 9333 | 0.71 
12. Smoked fish (by weight) - . d ’ 26.5 6.32 0.96 28.7 0.93 
13. Margarine os 12.4 | 126 | 2.46 19.1 * 1.57 * 1.00 
14. Lard i. 18.7 18.5 1.84 20.9 1.76 “ _ 0.82 
15. Olive oil ion . ° 2.50 ad 3.75 ° 0.99° 
16. Milk (unskimmed) Litre 6.2 6.0 0.28 4.4 0.16 0.30 4.5 0.12 
17. Single cream *" ° . 1.90 39.3 1.02? 1.70 7 1.30 
18. Butter: fresh Kg 31.3 37.3 2.90 38.4 2.11 3.07 32.5 1.67 
salt = 30.2 | 32.4 | 2.40 35.6 1.99 * * ‘ 
19. Cheese (ordinary quality) oe 19.0 20.7 2.20 34.2 1.51 | 1.8 20.8 0.68 
20. Eggs (fresh) 1 1.8 1.8 | 0.10 2.3 0.11 | 0.124 1.2 0.05 
21. Peas (dried) Kg. 75 5.1 0.55 9.6 0.45 0.56 os 0.22 
22. White or red haricot beans| _,, 5.1 4.9 0.39 8.8 0.80 0.62 | ° 0.25 
23. Potatoes < 2.1 1.9 0.07 1.5 0.08 | 0.11 2.4 0.05 
24. Green or red cabbage s ° ad 0.08 ° 0.12 | 0.13 e 0.06 
25. Apples (home produce) “ . e 0.75 ” 0.36 | ” 7.3 0.32 
26. Prunes (dried) i 14.3 14.1 1.50 19.5 2.50 | 1.35 10.7 0.36 
27. Jam (ordinary quality) = 13.6 14.4 1.92 24.3 2.00 * | 16.2 0.61 
28. Sugar (white granulated) ‘ 4.9 4.9 1.28 7.7 0.67 0.60 7.5 0.46 
29. Chocolate (ordinary qual- 
ity) o» » ° 2.50 * 6.11 2.60 . . 
30. Coffee a 55.1 61.1 8.00 72.0 6.73 2.81 55.8 | 1.50 
31. Chicory a ° * 1.76 ° 1.03 . | = Ps 
32. Tea aa 49.2 54.0 18.00 91.5 14.00 10.37 | 58.2 | 2.26 
33. Cocoa om 23.4 23.4 2.12 49.2 4.50 2.62 | 66.1 1.24 
34. Salt (cooking) a 2.2 2.0 0.40 5.1 0.10 0.14 | 2.4 | 0.10 
35. Beer (ordinary quality) | Litre e * 0.80 12.9 0.90 ° 2 | 0.59° 
36. Wine (ordinary quality) | ,, * * 0.60 * 2.80 * e | 0.94° 
| 
37. Firewood (fir) 100 kg. * * 5.30 * 1.12? 2.86" | 61.4 * 5.00" 
38. Bituminous coal (house- 
hold) » | 594 | 49.2 | 4.50 62.3 2.15 | 3.97 | 76.0 | 2.37 
| 
} 





























? Data for November 1936. 








? Calculated on the basis of prices per kilogram, at the rate of 0.719 kg. per litre. 


Calculated on the basis of prices per m‘, at the rate of 500 kg. per m°. 


* Calculated on the basis of prices per kg., at the rate of 17.5 eggs per kg. 
* Averages calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 
* For two towns, price of table oil. 


7 Price at The Hague only. 


* Calculated on the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 kg. per hectolitre. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY 
CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 
IN OCTOBER 1936 (cont.) 
































| 
| 
| 
| 








Swit- 
Swe- CzEcHo- 
POLAND a8 ZER- veer 
DEN LAND SLOVAKIA 
Article Unit 
War- 3 3 4 P AS 
saw towns| towns | towns rague | towns 
| 
| 
| 
Zloty | Zloty Kr. Fr. Ke. | Ke. 
| 
1. Wheaten bread Kg 0.60 0.76 | 0.83 0.36 * ° | & 
2. Rye or “ black ” bread Bi 0.32 | 0.32] 0.68 * 2.50 | 2.30 
| 3, Flour (wheaten) “i 0.53 0.50 | 0.41 0.34 | 2.85 | 2.75 
| 4. Oatmeal or rolled oats a 0.70 0.67 | 0.50 047 | * ° 
| 5. Rice Ke 0.61 0.62 | 0.44 0.53 | 2.60 | 2.65 
6. Macaroni ae 1.50 1.63 | 0.69 0.59 | 7.80 7.05 
- he ist quality . 1) 2.06 3.28 16.00 | 14.00 
7. Beet: | ong quality _ soe) } 460 | 295 | 13.00 | 11.00 
oe ist quality ae 2.13 3.55 14.00 | 14.00 
8. Pork : 2nd quality ey 4 1.41 1.43 e * 13.00 | 11.25 
. ist quality = ail} 2,12 410 ldaqo r 
| 9. Mutton: { 58%, ae " } 1.82 | 1.634} “. , I 12.00 | 10.50 
Fan) « , ist quality “ ) 2.38 4.23 llaoe ok 
| 10. Veal: | equa, ” }aa7 | 1.51 |{ 38.) $972 |} 12-50 | 12.50 
| 11. Bacon ~ | 1.47 | 1.59| 2.19 | 3.88 | 18.00 | 15.50 
| 12. Smoked fish (by weight) 3 1.50 | 1.53] 1.32 jen eh, JEM) EK. 
| 13. Margarine * | 2.60 2.63 | 1.40 * 11.00 | 11.40 
| 14. Lard * | 200 | 2.00] 1.52 | 2.40 | 13.43 | 12.75 
15. Olive oil »» | 6.00 6.20 | 2.22 1.61°| 17.00 | 21.00 
| 16. Milk (unskimmed) Litre | 0.24 | 0.21| 0.23 | O31 | 1.65 | 1.53 
17. Single cream * 1.40 1.38 | 1.32 * | 7.50 | 6.00 
18. Butter: fresh Kg. | 2.90 3.03 . 4.76 | 17.50 | 17.00 
| salt » | 2.55 2.72 | 2.71 * a se 
19. Cheese (ordinary quality) » | 2.20 2.33 | 1.90 2.64 | 18.00 | 14.00 
20. Eggs (fresh) 1 | 0.10 0.10 | 0.13 0.12 | 0.75 | 0.68 
21. Peas (dried) Kg. | 0.36 0.35 | 0.42 0.60 3.60 3.80 
22. White or red haricot beans| _,, 0.61 0.40 | 0.59 0.36 3.20 1.95 
23. Potatoes a 0.08 0.07 | 0.12 0.18 | 0.70 | 0.63 
24. Green or red cabbage oe ° ° 0.17 0.33} 0.70 0.70 
25. Apples (home produce) 8 0.80 0.70 | 0.81 0.59 3.00 2.60 
26. Prunes (dried) “ 2.25 2.25 | 0.89 0.90 4.80 | 4.40 
27. Jam (ordinary quality) ‘ 4.00 3.67 | 1.31 ° 6.50 6.25 
28. Sugar (white granulated) sa 1.00 1.00} 0.38 0.42 | 6.10 | 6.19 
29. Chocolate (ordinary qual- 
ity) “ 6.00 6.00 | 3.25 2.08 12.00 | 13.00 
30. Coffee a 8.00 8.51 2.87 2.91 40.00 | 40.00 
31. Chicory ms 1.80 1.78 * * 6.40 | 7.00 
32. Tea ” 129.00 | 20.91] 8.50 | 7.62 | 75.00 | 95.00 
33. Cocoa ce 6.00 6.00 | 1.91 1.88 | 21.00 | 21.00 
34. Salt (cooking) ss 0.32 0.32 | 0.15 * 2.50 | 1.90 
35. Beer (ordinary quality) Litre | 1.00 1.00 | 0.70 * 2.60 | 2.80 
36. Wine (ordinary quality) = 3.50 3.50 | 3.15 as 10.50 | 10.00 
regres 
| 37. Firewood (fir) 100kg.| 7.00 5.15%} 2.28%] 5.20%,2, 40.00 | 25.00 
38. Bituminous coal (house- 
hold) re 4.80 3.80| 3.46%] 8.58 | 25.00 | 30.25 








Averages calculated for a smaller number of towns 


than indicated in the heading. 


2 Calc : ‘ 
Calculated on the basis of prices per m’, at the rate of 500 kg. per m*. 


3 


ee 
Price of wholemeal bread. 


Price of peanut oil. 
Data for September 1936. 


e 


Calculated on the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 kg. per hectolitre. 


UNION OF 
SoutTsu 
Arnica * 


3 towns 


5 
8 
gt 
‘ 


Yu6o- 
SLAVIA 


5 towns 


Dinars 





| 14.60 


16.40 
18.67 

2.50 

} . 

( 27.60 
( 25.33 
21.10 

1.00 

10.00 

3.65 

1.30 


7.50 
. 
13.35 


- 
| 49.20 
* 
| 105.00 
39.00" 
| * 
| * 


| 
| 
| 
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(Text continued from page 431.) 


For wood and coal, the original prices quoted in some countries 
for the unit of volume have been converted by the Office into figures 
for the unit of weight (kilogram) ; for this purpose certain scales of 
equivalents (indicated in the notes) have been used. 

In all cases an unweighted arithmetic average has been calculated 
by the Office for prices in the various towns in the same country 
with under (or only slightly over) a million inhabitants; these 
averages seem likely to be representative of the level of prices in all 
towns of average importance. Separate figures are, however, given 
for large towns or capitals with over a million inhabitants, the 
conditions in which are hardly comparable with those found in 
countries where such large centres of population do not exist. 

The enquiry relating to rents in the corresponding towns is now 
in progress, and will be published later on. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Partial Revision of the Minimum Age (Industry) 
Convention, 1919 (No. 5). International Labour Conference, Twenty-third Ses- 
sion, Geneva 1937. Sixth Item on the Agenda. Report VI. Geneva, 1937. 36 pp. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office at its 77th Session 
in November 1936 decided to place on the Agenda of the Twenty-third (1937) 
Session of the International Labour Conference the following question : Partial 
revision of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919 (No. 5), with reference 
to the following points: (a) revision of Article 2 so as to raise the minimum age 
from 14 to 15 years ; (b) insertion of a provision raising the age laid down in Article 4 
below which registration is compulsory ; (c) insertion of a provision prescribing the 
age of admission to employment which is dangerous to life, health or morals ; 
(d) revision of the exceptions ; (e) substitution for Articles 7 to 14 of the 1919 Con- 
vention of the Standard Articles in the form last approved by the Conference. 
This report contains an outline of the history of the proposals for amendment of 
the Convention, together with the observations of 37 Governments and the text 
of draft amendments proposed by the Office. An appendix contains the text of the 
original Convention adopted in 1919. 


—— The Co-operative Movement and Better Nutrition. Standard Definition 
of Foodstuffs. Education of Producers and Consumers. Studies and Reports, Series B 
(Social and Economic Conditions), No. 24. Geneva, 1937. 66 pp. Is. 6d. ; 40 cents. 

Results of an enquiry carried out at the request of the International Labour 
Office by the International Committee for Inter-Co-operative Relations. The 
object of the enquiry, which was conducted by sending questionnaires to a number 
of co-operative organisations, agricultural and distributive, in different countries, 
was to discover what efforts are being made by co-operative organisations to educate 
consumers in the economics and the hygiene of nutrition, and to safeguard the 
quality of goods offered to the public, and especially to the poorer sections of 
society. The first part of the report deals with action taken by agricultural co- 
operative organisations, such as scientific research, experiments, etc., with a view 
to the improvement of animal and vegetable species and of methods of manu- 
facture or cultivation, the training of technicians, the education of producers, the 
encouragement of emulation among technicians and producers, disciplinary mea- 
sures, regulations, inspection, the testing of raw and finished products, and the use 
of guarantee marks. The second part of the report relates to action taken by dis- 
tributive co-operative organisations in connection with the purchase, warehousing, 
and distribution of products, educational campaigns, and collaboration with public 
authorities. The study is also published in French and in German, 


_——— The Social Consequences of the Economic Depression. By Wladimir 
W OYTINSKY. Studies and Reports, Series C (Employment and Unemployment), 
No. 21, Geneva ; London, P. S. King, 1936. x1 + 364 pp., diagrams, 7s. 6d. ; $2. 

The International Labour Office has frequently had occasion to deal, in its 
periodical publications, in its special studies, in the Director's annual Report 
to the International Labour Conference, and in the 1..0. Year-Book, with certain 
repercussions of the world depression on the situation of the workers ; but there 
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has hitherto been no comprehensive work covering the whole period of the depres- 
sion and giving a general picture of its effects in the various countries and on the 
different classes of the population. It is this study that Professor Wladimir Woytin- 
sky has undertaken in the volume under review. The author first considers the 
national income of the various countries, dealing in detail with its composition 
and its fluctuations in relation to the depression, and showing by a few striking 
examples the consequences of the depression in a number of countries selected as 
typical. This leads him to study the incidence of the depression on different classes 
of the population. Dealing in turn with the employed population, farmers, the 
middle classes, savings depositors, persons of independent means, and “ capital- 
ists’, he calculates their losses and studies their reactions—their attempts to 
escape from the grip of the depression. Then, looking beyond figures, statistical 
tables and diagrams—many of which he asks the reader to interpret with prudence 
— he considers the distressing conditions under which millions of human beings 
have been obliged to struggle for their daily existence during this unprecedented 
state of economic disorder. 

The interest of this work is that it takes to pieces before the reader’s eyes the 
complex mechanism of our modern economic world, demonstrating the inter- 
dependence of all economic phenomena, removing many preconceived notions as 
to the real incidence of the losses caused by the depression and showing, among 
other things, that while certain social classes have been reduced to extreme poverty 
others have been able to maintain, if not to increase, their means. Of particular 
note is the author’s conclusion that too much effort has been wasted in attempting 
to deal with isolated symptoms of the depression, and that a comprehensive view 
of the problem is essential if a recurrence of this cataclysm is to be prevented. 


Institut colonial international. Organisation politique et administrative des colonies. 
Bibliothéque coloniale internationale. Brussels, 1936. 533 pp. 25 belgas. 

This latest addition to the invaluable series of studies and reports on various 
aspects of colonial administration published by the International Colonial Institute 
will at once take its place as the most authoritative general source of information 
on the various forms of colonial government. The several parts deal successively 
with the dependencies of Belgium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, and 
Great Britain, and are contributed by experts belonging to these countries. 


Statistical Year-Book of the World Power Conference, No. 1. 1933 and 1934. 
Edited with an Introduction and Explanatory Text, by Frederick Brown, B.Sc. 
(Econ.), F.S.S. London, 1936. 111 pp. 

This is the first volume of a new statistical annual devoted to the power resources 
of the world and their development and utilisation. It contains an inventory, based 
on the latest available estimates, of the power resources of the various countries, 
and annual statistics, relating to 1933 and 1934, of the production, stocks, imports, 
exports, and consumption of coal, peat, wood, petroleum, benzoles, alcohols, natural 
gas, water power, and electricity. Statistics for about 60 countries are included, 
and, where practicable, continental and world totals are presented. One outstanding 
feature of the publication is the attempt that has been made to secure comprehen- 
siveness and comparability: all the important sources of power are included, 
except manufactured gas (to be included in subsequent issues), and most of the 
statistics were specially compiled by the National Committees of the World Power 
Conference and by Government Departments in England and abroad in conformity 
with standard definitions drawn up by a committee of experts ; these definitions 
are reproduced in the text. Some of the information presented has not been 
published before in any country, and it is believed that the volume is the most 
comprehensive collection of closely-defined and comparable statistics of power 
resources, development, and utilisation yet published in any country. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CANADA 

Department of Mines. The Future of Canadian Mining. A Series of Twelve 
Radio Addresses delivered over the National Network of the Canadian Radio 
Commission, 31 January to 24 April 1936, by Hon. T. A. Crerar. Ottawa, 1936. 
vI + 83 pp., illustr., maps. 25 cents. 
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In these addresses the Canadian Minister of Mines describes the mineral resources 
of Canada, the development of the mining industry, and its place in the national 
economy, particularly from the standpoint of the new avenues of employment 
it provides and is capable of providing, and the réle it plays in world markets. The 
pamphlet is well illustrated with maps and photographs. 


CUBA 


Secretaria del Trabajo. Negociado de cultura y accién social. La sancién juridica 
a los derechos de los trabajadores. By Dr. Carlos M. Racci1 Acro. Con el apéndice 
glosario de la legislacién social. Havana, 1935. 74 pp. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Office de Statistique. Assistance publique et protection de la jeunesse dans la 
République Tchécoslovaque en 1931. 1°* tome. Assistance publique dans les communes, 
districts et provinces de la République Tchécoslovaque en 1931. La statistique tchéco- 
slovaque, 112¢ volume, XI°¢ série (Statistique social, 3° livraison), Prague, 1935. 
118 pp., maps. 50 koruny. 

In addition to numerous periodical publications, the Statistical Office of the 
Czecheslovak Republic publishes a collection, entitled ** Czechoslovak Statistics ”’, 
comprising sixteen different series giving general statistical data relating to educa- 
tion, foreign trade, censuses, finance, agriculture, industries, etc. The present 
report forms part of Series XI, which is devoted to social statistics ; it gives a de- 
tailed account of the history, legal bases, development, and results of public assist- 
ance, assigning an important place to the assistance and protection of children 
and young persons. 

Ustredni socidlni pojistovna. Statistika nemoéenského pojisteni za léla 1933 a 
1934. Statistik der Krankenversicherung fiir die Jahre 1933 und 1934. Statistiques 
de Vassurance-maladie pour les années 1933 et 1934. Prague, 1936. 250 pp. 


—— Statistika invalidniho a starobniho pojistenit a nemocnosti delniku za léta 
1931 a 1932, Statistik der Invaliden- und Altersversicherung und der Morbiditat der 
Arbeiter fiir die Jahre 1931 und 1932. Statistique d’assurance-invalidité et vieillesse 
et statistique de la morbidité des ouvriers pour les années 1931 ct 1932, Prague, 1936. 
173 pp. 

These volumes are the latest in the two series of statistical reports published 
in Czech, German, and French by the Czecheslovak Central Social Insurance 
Institute, which administers the invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance system, and co-ordinates and supervises the activities of the sickness 
funds in Czechoslovakia. 

The first volume, on the results of the application of the sickness insurance 
system during 1933 and 1934, deals with different aspects of its working : number 
of funds and persons insured, rates of contributions, benefits in kind and in cash, 
cost of administration, activities of the unions of sickness funds. Statistical tables 
show the effects on the administration of the funds of economic fluctuations and of 
the legislative amendments introduced in 1934. 

The second volume gives, for the years 1931 and 1932, statistics relating to the 
general system of workers’ invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, 
and the morbidity statistics of the workers’ sickness insurance institutions. The 
daia given enable insured persons to be classified by sex, age, wage classes, and 
industry. Of special interest are the morbidity tables relating to cases for which 
sickness benefit was paid, showing, in particular, the distribution of cases of sickness 
and of days of sickness by nature of illness, sex, and age groups; the relative 
importance of each disease or group of diseases in relation to all diseases in respect 
of which benefit was paid ; the average duration of cases of sickness in a specified 
disease group, by sex and age groups ; the average number of cases of sickness 
and of days of sickness in a specified disease group per 100 insured males and 100 
insured females belonging to a certain age group. The simplified schedule of 
diseases or groups of diseases adopted by the Central Institute for the compilation 
of statistics of the cases for which sickness benefit was paid comprises 37 diseases 
or groups of diseases occurring most frequently among insured workers, 
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Ustredni socidlni pojistovna 1926-1936. Prague, 1936. 157 pp., illustr., 





tables. 

This work is published on the occasion of the tenth year of the existence of the 
Czechoslovak Central Social Insurance Institute, on which devolve the administra- 
tion of social insurance and the central control of the regional sickness and mater- 
nity insurance funds in Czechoslovakia, the field of its activities covering the whole 
country. The volume describes the results of the application of the social insurance 
system during this first decade : number of insured persons, number in receipt of 
pensions, amount of benefits, medical care, investment of funds, etc. For the very 
general interest that it presents, special mention may be made of the chapter on 
the financial policy of the Institute. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Trade. Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee. Report on the Deck 
Manning of Foreign-going Cargo Ships. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 
32 pp. 6d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vo!. LIX, No. 11, 
14 September 1936, page 354. 


Colonial Office. Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of the Tanganyika Territory for the year 1935. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1936. Iv -+ 222 pp., maps. 4s. 


Department of Overseas Trade. (a) Report on Economic and Commercial Condi- 
tions in Australia to October 1936. By R. W. Datton, C.M.G. xiv + 182 pp. 3s. 
(b) Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Belgium in 1935. By N. S. 
REYNTIENS, O.B.E. Together with an Annex on the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
By F. P. List. vii + 124 pp. 2s. (c) Report on Economic and Commercial Condi- 
tions in Brazil, September 1936. By E. Murray Harvey, O.B.E., M.C., F.R.G.S. 
and W. G. Bruzaup. vu + 170 pp. 3s. (d) Report on Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in British East Africa (Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, Tanganyika Territory and Zanzibar), April 1934-March 1936. By A. E. 
POLLARD. vul + 57 pp. Is. 6d. (e) Report on Economic and Commercial Condi- 
tions in Canada. 1935-1936. By F. W. Freip, C.M.G. 245 pp. 3s. 6d. (f) Report 
on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Denmark. August 1936. By E. G. 
CABLE. xI + 78 pp. Is. 6d. (g) Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
India, 1935-1936. Revised to 31 July 1936. By Sir Thomas M. Arnscoueu, C.B.E. 
xv + 229 pp. 3s. 6d. (h) Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Japan, 
June 1936. By Sir G. B. Sansom, K.C.M.G. With Annexes on Economic Conditions 
in Korea, Formosa and Japanese Mandated Territory. vu1 + 138 pp. 2s. 6d. 
(i) Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in New Zealand. April 1936. 
By R. Boutrer, C.M.G., and T. G. A. Muntz. vur + 106 pp. 2s. (j) Report on 
Economic and Commercial Conditions in Norway. June 1936. By C. L. Paus, 
C.B.E. xm + 100 pp. 2s. (k) Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Portugal. July 1936. By A. H. W. Kine, O.B.E. vin + 87 pp. 1s. 6d. (1) Report 
on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Syria and the Lebanon. June 1936. By 
G. T. Havarp, C.M.G. vu + 39 pp. 9d. (m) Report on Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in Turkey. 1936. By Colonel H. Woops, O.B.E. v + 41 pp. 9d. (n) Re- 
port on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Yugoslavia. May 1936. By H.N. 
STURROCK. Ix + 44 pp. Is. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936 and 1937. 


Ministry of Labour. (a) Architecture. 13 pp. 3d. (b) Dentistry. 16 pp. 3d. 
(c) Journalism and Publishing. 21 pp. 4d. (d) The Merchant Navy (Navigating 
Officers). 13 pp. 3d. Choice of Career Series. Secondary Schools. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1936 and 1937. 


HUNGARY 

Magyar kiralyi kézponti statisztikai hivatal. Office central royal hongrois de 
statistique. Ungarisches Statistisches Zentralamt. Tdrsadalmi biztositasi statisutika 
1934, XXI. fiizet. Statistique d@’assurance sociale 1934. XX1™¢ fascicule. Sozial- 
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versicherungs- Statistik 1934. Heft XXI. Tirage & part du fascicule 4-6 (avril- 
juin) et 7-9 (juillet-septembre) (1935) de année XXXVIII du Bulletin statistique 
mensuel hongrois. 80 pp. 3 pengo. 

The Hungarian Central Office of Statistics has for many years published in its 
monthly bulletin the results of the application of the social insurance system. 
Like former volumes, the volume relating to the year 1934 gives information on 
the number of insured persons registered by the insurance funds under the National 
Social Insurance Institution (which administers the sickness, maternity, industrial 
accident, invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance schemes for 
workers other than agricultural workers), the autonomous insurance institutions, 
and the miners’ mutual aid funds. Some thirty statistical tables show the incidence 
of the risks covered by the various institutions concerned. 


ITALY 


Consiglio provinciale dell’economia corporativa. Problemi dell’esportazione. 
Conferenze. Turin, 1935. 314 pp. 


Istituto nazionale fascista della previdenza sociale. Atti del Congresso della 
Previdenza sociale, Bologna, 1-3 ottobre 1935. Bologna, 1936. 307 pp., illustr. 


JAPAN 


Chuo Shokugyo Shokai Jimu Kyoku. (Central Bureau of Employment Ex- 
changes.) Showa 9 nen Shokugyo Shokai Nempo. (Annual Report on Employment 
Exchanges, 1934.) Tokyo, 1936. 141 + xx pp., tables. 


After a history of the placing of workers by municipal authorities and an 
account of the working of the public Employment Exchanges instituted by the 
Act of 1921, this report analyses the special features of placing by Employment 
Exchanges in Japan; it examines in particular the placing of young persons, 
salaried employees, and men released from military service, and the system of 
advances granted by the Employment Exchanges to the workers engaged to enable 
them to travel to their place of work ; and deals with the different publications 
issued and the enquiries carried out by the institutions concerned. The last part 
of the report contains statistics for 1934 compiled from data supplied by Employment 
Exchanges throughout the country. They relate to the nature of the offers of and 
applications for employment received by the Exchanges, the age, sex, and standard 
of education of the workers engaged, etc. 


Naimusho Shokaikyoku. (Ministry of the Interior. Bureau of Social Affairs.) 
Showa 9 nen do Kojo Kozan Rodosha Kaido Teate Shirabe. (Report on retirement 
allowances in factories and mines in 1934.) Tokyo, 1936. 48 pp. 


This report of a1. official enquiry comprises the reports on private factories 
in Japan presented by the prefects, those on State factories presented by Govern- 
ment Departments, and those on mines presented by the Inspectors of Mines. The 
enquiry covered factories and mines employing normally over 50 workers, and 
subject to the provisions of either the Factory Act or the Mines Act. The field of 
the investigation being thus defined, any sum paid to a worker leaving his employ- 
ment was considered a retirement allowance, whether granted in virtue of section 
27 (6) of the Imperial Order of 5 June 1926 relating to the application of the 
Factories Act, or of the rules of employment of undertakings, or on any other 
ground ; benefits on retirement paid by workers’ mutual benefit societies alone 
were not taken into account. 


MEXICO 

Secretaria de relaciones exteriores. El Gobierno de México ante los problemas 
sociales y econédmicos. La cuestién religiosa. Respuesta del ejecutivo al memorial 
de las clases patronales. La situacién econémica mejora. Mexico, 1936. 48 pp. 


ae El Gobierno de México ante los problemas sociales y econémicos. Viaje 
cali Presidente de la Repiblica. Monterrey. Tampico. Guadalajara. Mexico, 
36. 40 pp. 
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NETHERLANDS 


Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Bureau central de statistique. Overzicht 
van den omvang en den voornaamsten inhoud der Collectieve Arbeidsovereenkomsten 
in Nederland op 1 Juni 1935. Apergu de V'étendue et du contenu principal des con- 
ventions collectives aux Pays- Bas au 1° juin 1935. The Hague, 1936, 68 pp. 1.46 fl. 


NORWAY 


Statens Inspektorat for Arbeidsformidling og Arbeidsledighetsforsikring. Arsberet- 
ning 1935 og 1936 (1934-35 og 1935-36). Oslo, 1937. 106 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Norwegian employment exchanges and unem- 
ployment insurance funds in 1934-35 and 1935-36. 


SPAIN 


Instituto nacional de Previsién. Inquietudes de la clase médica sobre el seguro 
de enfermedad. By Severino Aznar. Madrid, 1936. 93 pp. 

For some years the Spanish National Provident Institution, in accordance 
with the instructions of the Government, has been preparing a Bill on social 
insurance. The proposed introduction of compulsory sickness insurance having 
aroused much controversy, particularly amongst public health experts and doctors, 
Mr. Aznar examines the different problems raised in this connection and the 
different solutions that might be adopted. He considers the following questions : 
dangers attending the incorporation of sickness insurance in the public health 
administration ; objections to the creation of separate organisms for the adminis- 
tration, on the one hand, of benefits in cash and, on the other, of benefits in kind ; 
disadvantages of the administration of social insurance by mutual benefit societies 
or by provincial or communal authorities ; necessity of entrusting the organisation 
of social insurance to the National Provident Institution, working in collaboration 
with representatives of the State, the workers, the employers, and the organised 
medical profession ; examination of the possible advantages or disadvantages for 
the medical profession of the existence of compulsory sickness insurance. Mr. Aznar 
incidentally refutes the criticisms brought against the working of the compulsory 
maternity insurance system which has been in force in Spain for several years. 


SWEDEN 


Socialdepartementet. Betdnkande med forslag till lag om férenings- och forhand- 
lingsrdit avgivet av inom socialdepartementet tillkallade sakkunniga (Kommittén 
angdende privatanstillda). Statens offentliga utredningar 1935:59. Stockholm, 
1935. 168 pp. 

Second report of the Swedish Committee on Salaried Employees, dealing 
with the question of the right of association and collective bargaining. While 
the first report of the Committee, which dealt with the contract of employment, 
did not lead to any action on the part of the Government, the second report formed 
the basis of a Bill which was adopted by the 1936 Session of the Riksdag (cf. In- 
dustrial and Labour Information, Vol. LUX, No. 3, page 78). The report contains, 
in addition to the draft Bill with explanatory memorandum, chapters on the 
position of the question in certain foreign countries and on the development of the 
problem in Sweden. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Ieview of Literature on Effects 
of Breathing Dusts, with special reference to Silicosis. Part II-B. Chapter 5. 
Economic and Legal Aspects of Dust Diseases in Industry (Sections 3 and 4). By 
D. HarrINGTON and Sara J. Davenport. Information Circular, I.C.6892. 
Washington, 1936. Pp. 267-333. 

This volume, which completes the study, reviews the state of legislation on 
compensation for silicosis in the United States and in other countries (Canada, 
Great Britain, Union of South Africa, Australia), and gives data on the cost of 
compensation in the United States and in other countries. A summary of 52 
points mentioned or discussed and some general conclusions serve especially to 
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emphasise the uncertainties that still exist regarding the problem of pneumo- 
coniosis. The importance of the work as a whole is evidenced by the number 
(nearly 500) of recent bibliographical sources studied and utilised. 


Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. Section of Research. Section of Labour 
Relations. /Jiours, Wages, and Working Conditions in Scheduled Air Transport- 
ation. Washington, 1936. xx1+155 pp. 


U.S.S.R. 

Gosudarstvennaja planovaja kommissija Sojusa SSR. (U.S.S.R. State Planning 
Commission.) Narodnokhozjajstvuennyj plan na 1936 god, éetvertyj god vtoroj pja- 
tiletki. (Economic Plan for 1936, fourth year of the Second Five-Year Plan.) 
Moscow, 1936. 647 pp., tables. 

After indicating the general lines of the Economic Plan for 1936, this work 
describes the respective tasks allotted to the different branches of economic and 
social activity in the U.S.S.R., dealing in turn with industry, agriculture, transport 
and communications, the building programme, work and living conditions, the 
circulation of commodities, cultural institutions, and finance. Numerous statistical 
tables show the results for 1935 and the Economic Plan for 1936. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Sredisnjig ured za osiguranje radnika. Statisticki Otsek. Office centrale des 
assurances ouvriéres. Section de la statistique. Statistika radnitkog osiguranja, 
knjiga prva. Statistique des assurances ouvriéres. Livre premier, Zagreb, 1936. 
Tables. 

Collection of statistical tables published during the years 1933, 1934, and 1935 
in the review Radnitka ZaStita, showing the results of the application of the Yugo- 
slav Act on workers’ insurance, and in particular the changes in the number of 
insured persons, their distribution by age, wage classes, ctc. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Abelin, Pierre. Essai sur la comparaison internationale des niveaux de vie 
ouvriers. Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. 
lyons, 1936. 110 pp. 


Africanus, Hatom. Kapitalbildung, Ursache der Weltkrise. Ein gemeinover- 
sldndlicher logischer Gedankengang in zwei Teilen und einer Nachschrift. 2. Auflage 
(3. Teil neubearbeitet). Vienna, ‘‘ Widerstand ’’, Bund fiir Wirtschaft und Aufbau ; 
Berlin, 1935. 92 pp. 


Agricultural Economics Research Institute. The Agricultural Register 1936-6. 
Being a Record of Legislation, Organisation, Supplies and Prices. Oxford, 1936. 
IX+-407 pp. 


Allen, R. A., and Barton, S. B. Wage Earners Meet the Depression. The Uni- 
versity of Texas Bulletin No. 3545. Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences, 
Study No. 15. Austin, 1935. 105 pp. 


Allgemeiner Verband fiir das landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftswesen in 
Oesterreich. Bericht 1935. Vienna, 1936. 96 pp. 


_ Arbeiderorganisasjonenes Yrkesoplaeringskomite. Yrkesoplaering arbeids- 
Jormidling yrkesveiledning ungdomsforsorg M.V. 1936. 112 pp. 


Arias, Gino. Corso di economia politica corporativa. Rome, “ Foro italiano”’, 
1987. 510 pp. 50 lire. 
__In this course of lectures, the author defines and studies the methods and the 
different aspects of corporative political economy. Successor to Angelo Messe- 
daglia, Maffeo Pantaleoni, and Rodolfo Benini in the chair of political economy 
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in the University of Rome, he devotes his first lecture to an exposition of the eco- 
nomic theory of Pantaleoni, and analyses its special features. In his opinion, the 
economy conceived by his predecessor is essentially of a moral order ; it comprises 
also a political aspect, but it presupposes the existence of a State having the charac- 
teristics of the Fascist State, i.e. possessing full sovereignty, and using it to con- 
ciliate individual and collective authority in the regulation of economic affairs. 
Mr. Arias’ work is in three parts : the first deals with the elements of corporative 
political economy in the history of economic thought ; the second with the general 
principles of corporative economy ; and the third with the theories and principles 
of corporative economy itself. It ends with an interpretation of the crisis in the 
capitalist system, some elements of which had already been brought into pro- 
minence by Mr. Arias in a report presented at Geneva in 1931, at a meeting of re- 
presentatives of economic councils, at which he represented the Italian National 
Council of Corporations. The principal organic defects in the present economic 
structure, in his opinion, are as follows: private control of the organisation of 
production ; pursuit of individual or group profits ; constitution of industrial mono- 
polies or exaggerated centralisation of undertakings aiming only at unlimited 
expansion ; “ imperialistic ’’ autarky of countries possessing the greatest natural 
wealth and the most powerful means of production, engendering as a reaction 
a “ defensive ’’ autarky in the less wealthy countries, often justified in his view, 
but not always well conceived or well applied ; abusive speculation ; excessive 
consumption and insufficient saving in relation to the demand for capital ; dis- 
equilibrium between the working capacity and production of certain countries 
and their natural resources ; unequal distribution of capital and abnormal expansion 
of credit. The author maintains that the most significant aspects of the crisis in the 
capitalist system are political and moral, and that a substitute for the present 
capitalist system would imply “a radical modification of its principles in life and, 
therefore, in science ’’. This course of corporative political economy might, indeed, 
be defined as an attempt at a political and moral interpretation of economy, 
based on the postulates of corporatism. Mr. Arias gives prominence to the Fascist 
theory of economic phenomena, and shows how, according to the corporative 
system in force in his country, the principle repeatedly affirmed by Mr. Mussolini, 
of labour as a servant of economy, should be understood. The chapter devoted 
to this question describes the differences between the corporative conception 
of wages and that of other economic schools or theories, and defines the theory 
of the “ just wage ’’ sanctioned in the Italian Labour Charter. Some interesting 
considerations follow on collective agreements, the regulation of industrial disputes 
by labour tribunals, and the relation between work and social welfare. 


Arnold, Karl. Die Landarbeiteransiedlung auf Pachtland unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der pommerschen Arbeits- und Arbeiterverhdlinisse. Ein Beitrag 
zur Verbreitung des Heuerlingswesens. Beitrige aum Bauern- und Bodenrecht. 
Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Saure. Bd. 5. Berlin, Reichsniihrstand Verlag, 
1936. 120 pp. 


Auscher, René. Les accords professionnels. Cartels. Trusts. Ententes. Manuel 
pratique. Preface by Maurice OLivier. Organisation de la production. Paris, 
Librairie des sciences politiques et sociales, Marcel Riviére, 1936. 198 pp. 


Avila de la Vega, Roberto. Walor de la alimentacién popular en México. ‘Tesis. 
Universidad nacional aut6noma de México. Facultad de Medicina. Mexico, 1936. 
107 pp. 


Ayyar, A. S. Srinivasa. The Factories Act (XXV of 1934). With Notes and 
Comments. Madras, The Law Printing House, 1935. xv+234 pp. Rs. 3—8. 


Bachstein, Erwin. Der Handwerksmeister im nationalsozialistischen Staat. 
Die dffentlich-rechtliche Steliung. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Juristischen Doktorwiirde der hohen rechts- und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultit 
der Universitiit in Freiburg i. Br. Berlin, Dreyer, 1935. 172 pp. 


Bakewell (Jr.), Paul. Past and Present Facts about Money in the United States. 
New York, Macmillan, 1986. xvi-+-221 pp. 
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Balakan, Dr. D. Die Selbstversorgung der Arbeitslosen durch Arbeitslose. Schach 
der Arbeitlosigkeit! Vienna, Melantrich-Verlag, 1937. 31 pp. 

The author outlines a scheme designed to improve the lot of the unemployed 
and to combat unemployment by organising “‘ the maintenance of the unemployed 
by the unemployed’’. The first stage would consist in lengthening the life of 
consumption goods belonging to the unemployed by having them repaired by 
unemployed persons. The production of new consumption goods could be organised 
later. The scheme would be financed by utilising the sums economised by unem- 
ployment assistance funds and any other sums now being spent to combat unem- 
ployment. These sums could be supplemented by means of subscriptions and a 
lottery. The work would be carried out on co-operative lines. 


Becker, Horst. Die Familie. Leipzig, Moritz Schiifer. 171 pp. 3.75 marks. 


Beney, M. Ada. Cost of Living in the United States, 1914-1936. National Indus- 
trial Conference Board Studies. No. 228. New York, 1936. 1x+-99 pp. $2.50. 





Wages, Hours and Employment in the United States 1914-1936. National 
Industrial Conference Board Studies, No. 229. New York, National Industrial 
Conference Board, 1936. x-+197 pp., tables, charts. $2.50. 

This volume summarises the results of the enquiries carried out systematically 
by the National Industrial Conference Board since June 1930 concerning wages, 
hours, and employment in the United States. Original investigations are made 
monthly by the Board in twenty-five manufacturing industries and semi-annually 
in two public utility fields. Computations have also been made of similar data for 
railways from the statistics published monthly by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Data are included concerning wage rates in the building trades and in 
agriculture, based on statistics published by other authorities. “In June 1936’, 
it is stated, “ workers in twenty-five manufacturing industries as a whole had 
more than recovered the wage reductions of the depression.’’ Statistical tables 
occupy the major part of the book (155 pages). 


Bernhard, Dr. Hans. Innenkolonisation und Auswanderung. Sonderabdruck 
aus der “ Schweizerischen Zeitschrift fiir Gemeinniitzigkeit’’ 1935. Schriften 
der Schweizerischen Vereinigung fiir Innenkolonisation und industrielle Land- 
wirtschaft. No. 51. Zurich, Leeman, 1935. 24 pp. 


Biagi, Bruno. Lineamenti di economia corporativa (Corso di Lezioni). Uni- 
versita commerciale “ Luigi Bocconi’’ di Milano e Istituto Superiore di Scienze 
Economiche e Commerciali di Bologna. Padua, Casa editrice Dott. Antonio 
Milani, 1936. xx+369 pp. 


Blackett, Olin W. The Literature of Business Statistics. A Bibliography. 
Michigan Business Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 1. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 
School of Business Administration, Bureau of Business Research, 1936. 67 pp. 


Boer, K. de. De codperatieve gedachte en het Rochdale beginsel, in Verband met 
de practische toepassing. Rotterdam, Coéperatieve Groothandelsvereniging De 
Handelskamer “ Haka ’’, 1936. 23 pp. 


Bouché, Camille. Le travail, valeur bancable. Paris, Editions du Moniteur des 
travaux publics et du batiment, 1936. 84 pp. 10 frs. 


__ Bouffard, Pierre. Les modifications apportées a la gestion administrative et finan- 
ciére des assurances sociales par le décret-loi du 28 octobre 1935 et le reglement d’admi- 
nistration publique du 19 mars 1936. (Régime des professions non agricoles.) Preface 
by Maxence Bisié. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1936. 164 pp. 

When the social insurance system was to be put into force in France, the same 
problem—that of its administration—confronted the authors of the Legislative 
Decree of 1935 as had confronted the legislators of 1928 and 1930. The author 
first sets out the general principles that the administrative problems relating to 
the risks covered may bring into play : individualism, with free choice of institu- 
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tion for the insured person and maximum degree of freedom for the funds in the 
matter of administration, or, on the contrary, the greatest centralisation possible, 
with compulsory affiliation to a specified fund, and administration closely controlled, 
or even directed, by the State. He then examines the system instituted by the 
Decree of 1935 relating to the constitution and functions of the assessment funds 
(sickness, maternity, and death risks), the regional unions (invalidity risk), and the 
capitalisation funds (old-age risk). The working of the General Guarantee Fund 
and the reinsurance of the funds, as well as the financial system (investment of 
reserves, right to dispose of surpluses, costs of administration, cover for deficits), 
are specially studied. The new organisation of the administrative services and of 
those dealing with the settlement of disputes is briefly described. The work ends 
with a critical estimate of the reforms introduced in the administration of social 
insurance by the Decree of 28 October 1935, an estimate favourable to the new 
system, which, the author says, combines the advantages of freedom of administra- 
tion with the requirements of intervention and sufficiently strict control by the 
public authorities. 


British Commonwealth League. Women’s Progress towards Equality in Govern- 
ment Services. Changing Africa. International Reform. Report of Twelfth Annuat 
Conference held 26 to 28 May 1936, London. London, 1936. 62 pp. 


Brown, Esther L. Social Work as a Profession. Second edition. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1936. 120 pp. 


Brun, Roger. L’organisation professionnelle au service des houilléres dévastées 
par la guerre. Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de 
droit. Paris, Imprimerie Gomel-Pottier. 1936. 118 pp. 


Buffa, Aldo. Jl bracciantato agricolo e lVassicurazione invalidita e vecchiaia. 
Reprinted from L’ Assistenza sociale, Nos. 3-4, March-April 1936. Rome. 12 pp. 


Canadian Wheat Pools. The Wheat Pools in relation to Rural Community Life 
in Western Canada. An account of some of the ways in which the Wheat Pools have 
endeavoured to assist the prairie community towards a happier and fuller manner of 
living. 30 pp. 


Catholic Social Guild. The Guild Social Order. Studies in the Doctrine of the 
Encyclical, “ Quadragesimo Anno’, on Corporate Reconstruction. 1936. Oxford, 
58 pp. Is. 


Chambre de commerce d’Anvers. Compte rendu des travaux de la réunion d’éco- 
nomistes organisée par la Chambre de commerce d’ Anvers les 11, 12 et 13 juillet 1935. 
Report of the Proceedings of the Meeting of Economists held at the Antwerp Chamber 
of Commerce 11-13 July 1935. Antwep. 206 pp. 20 frs. 


Chang, Ducksoo. British Methods of Industrial Peace. A Study of Democracy 
in relation to Labour Disputes. New York, Columbia University Press ; London, 
P. S. King, 1936. 332 pp. 19s. 1d. 


A carefully written and well documented survey of the conciliation and arbi- 
tration procedure resorted to in England for the prevention and adjustment of 
industrial disputes. The book deals in great detail with the origins and working 
of the Joint Industrial Councils, the Courts of Enquiry, and the Industrial Court, 
and shows the part played by the Ministry of Labour as the chief agency for con- 
ciliation. The information given will be of interest not only to the student of 
British methods of handling labour disputes but also to the sociologist concerned 
with the democratic conciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes in general, 
and to the legislator who is confronted with specific problems of legislation for 
their adjustment. 


Chavarot, Dr. Maurice. Directives propres a orienter les caisses d’ assurances 
sociales dans leur réle en médecine préventive. Monograph prepared under the 
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direction of the Institut régional d’hygiéne de Nancy. Nancy, George Thomas, 
1936. 305 pp. 

The author expounds, on the one hand, the principles that have been advocuted 
or applied until now by social insurance funds in their relation to preventive 
medicine, and on the other, the principles “ to be advecated *’. Among the former 
he cites those laid down in the relevant French legislation, those indicated by the 
International Labour Organisation, the lessons and the examples drawn from 
the insurance systems of different countries (Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland, the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia), 
the principles to be deduced from the different Bills drafted from time to time 
in France, and those suggested by the activities of the funds of the Paris region or 
the collaboration of funds in the department of Meurthe-ct-Moselle. In the second 
part of his work, after indicating some moral principles, the author discusses the 
following questions : the technical council ; necessity for and compilation of sta- 
tistics ; principles for special preventive action (anti-tubercular prophylactic 
measures, thermal treatment and baths, dental care, school medical supervision) ; 
measures for the education of the insured ; suggestions for the protection of workers ; 
proposals in case of a transformation of the French social insurance system. Ina 
short conclusion he lays down the general lines of preventive work for the guidance 
of French social insurance institution. 


Ché, Tchon Ching. Le facteur humain dans les accidents du travail, These pour 
le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie Picart, 1936. 
128 pp. 


Commission pour l’étude du surpeuplement des universités et du chémage des 
intellectuels. Rapport général. Brussels. 14 pp. 


Congrés des Economistes de langue frangaise, 1935. Travaux. Evolution du 
crédit et contréle des banques. La réforme économique aux Etats-Unis. Paris, F. 
Loviton, 1935. 251 pp. 


Consiglio, Vincenzo. J presupposti teorici del corporativismo. Istituto nazionale 
fascista di Cultura. Sezione di Palermo. II-IIf. Palermo, Ires, 1936. 110 pp. 


Coyle, David Cushman. Uncommon Sense. Washington, Ilome Library Founda- 
tion, 1936. 147 pp. 


Daniels, G.W.,and Campion, H. The Distribution of National Capital. Manches- 
ter, Manchester University Press, 1936. vir + 62 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Dechesne, Laurent. Jistoire économique contemporaine. Bibliotheque scien- 
tifique belge. Liége, Georges Thone, 1936, 171 pp. 


Deep Diving and Submarine Operations. A Manual for Deep Sea Divers and 
Compressed Air Workers. Compiled and edited by Robert H. Davis. London, 
St. Catherine Press, 1935. xm + 510 pp., illustr., map. 


After a summary of the present state of the art of deep diving, research in deep 
diving, poison gas, and high altitude problems, this volume deals with the following 
topics: the physics and physiology of diving ; ordinary diving apparatus and 
equipment ; the technique of descent and ascent ; first aid ; deep diving with the 
Davis submersible decompression chamber ; diving bells ; self-contained diving 
apparatus ; self-contained breathing apparatus ; metal diving armours ; submarine 
observation chambers ; under-water cutting of metals ; under-water rock blasting 
and wreck removal by explosives; escape from disabled submarines, etc. A histori- 
cal part at the end of the volume deals with diving and diving appliances from 
early times. Under the heading “ The Secrets of the Deep ’’ are recorded some cases 
of salvage of ships and recovery of sunken treasure. The work is well and abun- 
dantly illustrated. 


De Michelis, Giuseppe. Politica internazionale del lavoro, 1935. Rome, Carlo 
Colombo, 1936. 37 pp. 
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Despature, Paul. L’industrie lainiére. Son organisation corporative nationale 
et internationale. Le comité central de la laine. La Fédération lainiére internationale. 
Preface by C. J. GigNoux. Paris, F. Paillart, 1935. x1v + 398 pp. 

This study will recommend itself to all students of world textile problems. 
It is in three parts. In the first, the author describes the structure of world pro- 
duction and of world trade in wool products, emphasising France’s share in both. 
He then considers the commercial organisation of the wool textile manufacturing 
industry in France, devoting considerable attention to the creation and functioning 
of the Central Wool Committee (Comité central de la laine). Finally, he describes 
the world commercial organisation of wool textile manufacture. In this portion 
of his study he outlines the historical evolution of the International Wool Textile 
Federation and analyses its present composition, fields of interest, and specific 
activities. The discussion relating to the question of compiling significant inter- 
national statistics of wool manufacture is of particular importance. 


Dublin, Louis I., and Lotka, Alfred J. Length of Life. A Study of the Life Table. 
New York, The Ronald Press, 1936. xxi + 400 pp. $5. 


Dulles, Eleanor Lansing. Depression and Reconstruction. A Study of Causes 
and Controls. Industrial Research Department. Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce. University of Pennsylvania. Research Studies, 28. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. xm + 840 pp. $3. 


Economic Organisation of Syria. Edited by Sa’id B. Hrmapen, B.C., M.A. 
Beirut, American Press, 1936. x1x + 467 pp. 

Contains contributions by students and members of the teaching staff of the 
American University of Beirut. Substantial chapters deal with the following 
subjects : population, natural resources, land tenure, agriculture, industry, trans- 
port and communications, internal trade, foreign trade, monetary and banking 
system, and the fiscal system in the territory of the Levant under French Mandate, 
comprising Syria, the Lebanese Republic, and the Governments of Latakia and 
Jabal al-Duriz. The aim of this work and of the studies in the same series on 
Palestine and Irak now in preparation is to “ present a comprehensive study of the 
economic structure and conditions of the Arabic-speaking countries of the Near 
East ’’, to point the way to further research on specific points, to furnish the 
countries in question with a basis for constructive action, and to enable useful 
comparison to be made between countries that present a certain analogy, parti- 
cularly from the economic standpoint. The work is an important step in this 
direction. It would appear to be the first time that the national economy of the 
Near-Eastern countries has been the subject of a University study so compre- 
hensive and systematic, and the chapters on such fundamental problems as the 
old and modern industries and agriculture already supply a basis for constructive 
action in favour of industrial workers, handicraftsmen, and agricultural workers, 
many of whom live under a feudal share-farming system and are victims of the 
usurious rates of moneylenders, the serious effects of which are pointed out. It 
may be added that although this first study contains some interesting passages 
on the working conditions and wages of industrial and agricultural workers in 
Syria, it would be useful to find in future studies in this series a fuller treatment 
of the social aspects of the problems considered, supplying a broader basis for the 
short-term and long-term programmes which the authors contemplate. 


Edgeworth, K. E. The Price Level. A Further Problem in National Planning. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1935. 166 pp. 


Erziehungsdirektion des Kantons Ziirich. Das Jugendrecht im Kanton Ziirich, 
Zurich, 1936. xv + 470 pp. 4 frs. 
Ezekiel, Mordecai. $2,500 a Year. From Scarcity to Abundance. New York, 


Harcourt, Brace, 1936. xv + 328 pp. 


Feder, Leah H. Unemployment Relief in Periods of Depression. A Study of 
Measures Adopted in Certain American Cities, 1857 through 1922. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1936. 384 pp. $2.50. 
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Study undertaken in an attempt to make available past experience of unemploy- 
ment relief in periods of depression, and to outline the development of relief ad- 
ministration methods. 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Department of Research 
and Education. Year-book of American Churches 1935. A Record of Religious 
Activities in the United States for the Years 1933 and 1934. Edited by Herman 
C. WEBER, D.D. New York, Association Press, 1935. vi + 222 pp. $2. 


Ferré, Louise-Marie. Les classes sociales dans la France contemporaine. Chez 
lauteur, Saint-Léger-en-Yvelines (S.-et-O.) En dépét aux Messageries Hachette, 
111, rue Réaumur, Paris. 1936. 267 pp. 


Fitch, John A. Vocational Guidance in Action. Job Analysis Series of the 
American Association of Social Workers. No. 5. New York. Columbia University 
Press, 1935. xvul + 294 pp. $2.75. 


Garezynski, André. Contribution a la lutte contre le chémage et au redressement 
économique. Le Mans, Jobidon, 1935. 57 pp. 3 frs. 


Graven, Jean. La jurisprudence du Tribunal fédéral des assurances en matiére 
de névrose des assurés. Berne, Hans Huber, 1936. 64 pp. 2.50 frs. 


The problem of compensation neurosis is among the most important that can 
arise in the sphere of social insurance and particularly of accident insurance. In 
this study the author, who is Registrar of the Swiss Federal Tribunal for Social 
Insurance, analyses the principles determining the decisions of the Tribunal in 
regard to neuroses of insured persons. 


Gross, Feliks. Koczownictwo. Studja nad nomadyzmem i nad wplywem tegoz 
na spoleczenstow, ustréj i prawo. Nomadism. Studies on Nomadism and its Influence 
on Society, Organisation and Law. Preface by Prof. Bronislaw MALinowsk1. War- 
saw, Instytut Popierania Nauki, 1936. xv1 + 187 pp. 

This work is in three parts ; the first deals with the classification of human 
migration, the second with the causes of nomadism and its effects on demographic 
phenomena, and the third with the influence of nomadism on law and on political 
and social organisation. As Professor Malinowski, Professor of Anthropology in 
the University of London, points out in the preface, the author has correlated with 
great precision the environmental setting of nomadic people with certain phe- 
nomena of their culture. In the last part, which is particularly interesting from the 
sociological standpoint, Mr. Gross examines the political organisation of different 
nomadic tribes, the influence of nomadism on social organisation, the forms of 
family organisation, the right of ownership, and the natural movement of nomadic 
populations, 


Haber, William, and Stanchfield, Paul L. The Problem of Economic Insecurity 
in Michigan. A Preliminary Study of the Place of Unemployment Insurance and 
Other Systematic Measures for Economic Security in a State Plan for Michigan. 
A Report to the State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission. Lansing, 1936. 
79 pp. 

Presents some basic facts for the enactment of legislation to replace and supple- 
ment the present forms of relief and public assistance in the State of Michigan, 
The authors emphasise the need of a State plan for insurance against unemploy- 
ment. 


Hall, Sir A. Daniel. The Improvement of Native Agriculture in relation to Popu- 
lation and Public Health. University of London. Heath Clark Lectures 1935, 
delivered at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1936. vi + 104 pp. 

This admirable little book should be read by everyone concerned with colonial 
territories, especially in Africa, Within the compass of five lectures—treating 
respectively of the maintenance of fertility, the reform of shifting cultivation, 
overstocking and soil erosion, the Native dietary, and administration—Sir Daniel 
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Hall deals with many of the most vital problems of African government to-day. 
He shows that Native agriculture is inadequate to provide for the growing popu- 
lation of many African territories, that it is leading to land hunger and political 
unrest, and that it is wasting and will eventually destroy even the present limited 
production from the land. The remedy suggested is to replace shifting cultivation 
by a properly balanced fixed agriculture, in which the composting method of making 
manure, worked out by Sir Albert Howard in Indore, will play an essential part. 
Such a system of Native agriculture “ will repair deficiencies in the current dietary, 
will raise the standard of living among the Natives, will improve their physical 
condition, and will help to ward off some of the diseases to which they are prone.”’ 

The realisation of this necessary improvement of Native agriculture involves, 
as well as the change-over to fixed agriculture, the elimination of excessive livestock 
and the improvement and better utilisation of the stock conserved, the prevention 
of soil erosion and the reconditioning of the soil. These purposes can only be 
satisfactorily achieved if planned on a large scale—although the plans can be put 
into operation gradually—and with the financial help of the metropolitan Govern- 
ments. Referring especially to British territories, the author points out that the 
policy of the British Government has always been based on the idea that each 
colony must pay its way. Loans on generous terms may be made for public works 
necessary for strategic purposes and for the trade of white settlers and conces- 
sionnaires, but no general plan for the amelioration of the conditions of the Natives 
has even been contemplated by the Government. Now such a plan “ is becoming 
a matter of life and death to the Natives and we cannot shirk our respensibility.”’ 
Expenditure for Native improvement would ultimately be remunerative by reason 
of the expansion of the Natives’ purchasing power. 


Haynes, Williams. Men, Money and Molecules. New York, Doubleday, Doran, 
1936. vir -+ 214 pp., illustr. 


Hemmer, Carlo. Die Genossenschafien der Bauern und Winzer im Grossher- 
zogtum Luxemburg. Luxemburg, 1936. 134 pp. 

A full description of the numerous forms of agricultural co-operative societies 
in Luxemburg: village co-operative societies, co-operative dairies, co-operative 
insurance societics, co-operative fruit-growing societies, co-operative credit socie- 
ties, vine growers’ co-operative societies, etc. There is almost no activity in the 
sphere of agriculture in which co-operation does not play an important or even 
a preponderant part in Luxemburg. In order to give the reader a clearer under- 
standing of the situation of the co-operative organisations, the author describes 
briefly, in the opening chapters of his work, the rural economy of Luxemburg and 
its possibilities, co-operative legislation, and the réle of the State in its relations 
with the co-operative movement, The last chapter deals with the future outlook 
for co-operative organisations. 


Holcombe, A. N. Government in a Planned Democracy. New York, W. W. 
Norton, 1935. 1x + 173 pp. 

The author emphasises the extraordinary contrast between the progress achieved 
in the technical sphere, which amounts to a veritable transformation of the 
material basis of Western civilisation, and that realised in the sphere of the organi- 
sation of human relations, and particularly of governmental institutions. In his 
opinion, the adaptation of the latter is a condition necessary to the full realisation 
of the benefits of science. To attain the desired political system which can be 
“continuously adapted to the changing circumstances of a scientific and experi- 
mental age ’’, it will be necessary to stimulate what he calls political invention 
(the capacity to produce new ideas in the political sphere), as invention is promoted 
in the realm of material things, and to encourage an experimental attitude towards 
the problems of government. This implies a strengthening of authority, unwel- 
come to upholders of democratic traditions, yet necessary. How to increase the 
powers of a democratic government with a view to enabling it to meet new require- 
ments without affecting the safety or the prerogatives of the governed is the 
problem which the author presents to the “ political inventor ’’ and which is the 
subject of his study. The political system to which Professor Holcombe gives pre- 
ference is one based upon the predominance of the middle class, not in fact the 
largest, but the class whose interests, “the mean between the extremes ’”’, best 
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approximate to those of the community. In such a system, the political under- 
representation of capital and labour could be compensated in a certain measure 
by the participation of these elements in technical organisations, which the author 
examines in the three chapters devoted respectively to the representation of capital, 
the representation of labour, and the representation of management. The main- 
tenance of the supremacy of the middle class could be assured, better than through 
the organisation of middle-class political parties, by the employment of impartial 
and efficient government officials trained in the conduct of public affairs, and 
capable of ensuring respect for the common interest, particularly in the technical 
organs of capital and of labour, in which, as representatives of the Government, they 
would be called to collaborate. Professor Holcombe outlines the tasks of the Govern- 
ment he suggests, particularly in the matter of political and administrative plan- 
ning, and points out different tendencies and organisms, such as the National 
Recovery Administration, in the Roosevelt administration, which might constitute 
a fair step towards the realisation of the planned democracy he advocates, 


Horowitz, H., and Fischlowitz, S$. Ochrona emigrantéw w zakresie ubezpieczen 
spolecznych. La protection des émigranis en ce qui concerne les assurances sociales. 
Institut des problémes sociaux. Série actuariclle et statistique, No. 8. Warsaw, 
1936. vi-+191 pp. 

This book, which is by two eminent authorities on social insurance—an actuary, 
former Director of the Social Insurance Department of the Polish Ministry of 
Social Welfare in Warsaw, and a jurist, Counsellor in the same Ministry—contains 
a lucid and full exposition of the different aspects of the protection of emigrants 
in regard to social insurance. In addition to an analysis of certain questions of a 
general nature and the results attained through bilateral agreements between 
countries, the study examines exhaustively the work accomplished in this sphere 
by the International Labour Office. A historical exposition and a legal and social 
analysis of the question of the protection of emigrants in regard to social insurance 
lead the authors to conclude that, notwithstanding the importance of international 
regulation in regard to unemployment insurance and accident insurance, it is 
invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance that constitutes the main 
goal of international activity in this field. Thus, quite naturally, the centre of grav- 
ity of the study is found in the chapters dealing with the provisions of the Inter- 
national Convention for the maintenance of rights of emigrants under invalidity, 
old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. The collaboration of the actuary 
is particularly noticeable in the very clear exposition of the difficult question of 
the technical methods of maintaining pension rights when insured persons are 
transferred from one insurance system to another. The authors note that the 
system of the maintenance of emigrants’ rights by the aid of the proportional 
distribution of the cost of benefits between the institutions of the countries in 
which the emigrants had worked takes into due account the interests of the insured 
and meets the requirements of social justice. It is the system that has served as a 
basis for all bilateral conventions concluded since the war, and that has also been 
adopted for the international regulation of the question by the Convention just 
mentioned. 

The authors then show how slow and difficult was the process of framing this 
Convention. The historical and juridical analysis of the Convention made by the 
authors, one of whom took an active part in the proceedings of the Committees 
which drafted it, give due prominence to its full social importance. Despite certain 
minor criticisms the Convention as a whole is very favourably judged by the 
authors, who see in it an instrument which usefully supplements the bilateral 
treaties on the subject concluded between numerous countries and conciliates the 
interests of the emigration and immigration countries. 

The book is of great value for students of problems of international social policy. 
A translation of the work into some more generally known language would seem 
desirable in order to make it accessible to a wider circle of readers. 


Hubbard, G. E., and Baring, Denzil. astern Industrialisation and its Effect 
on the West. With special reference to Great Britain and Japan. With a conclusion 
by Professor T. E. Grecory. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1935. xxl1+395 pp. 18s. 
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The most important part of this work is devoted to the economic and social 
conditions of Japan. The authors devote special attention to the characteristic 
features of the economic expansion of that country and define the forms that its 
economic policy will be called upon to take in future, forms which, in their opinion, 
will be dictated by international conditions. They next examine the problem of 
the industrialisation of China and India. Then, in a general survey, they analyse 
the effects of the industrialisation of these three countries on the West, particularly 
on Great Britain. In the concluding chapter, Professor Gregory points out that 
the problem of the disequilibrium between supply and demand is far from presenting 
itself in the same form in the West as it does in the East, and expresses the opinion 
that the possible dangers of Eastern industrialisation to Western countries have 
been exaggerated. 


“Ingot’’. The Socialisation of Iron and Steel. London, Victor Gollancz, 1936. 
174 pp. 


Keynes, John Maynard. The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. 
London, Macmillan, 1936. x11-+403 pp. 


Lane, Dr. Alexander. Bulgariens Arbeitsdienstpflicht und der Reichsarbeits- 
dienst. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1936. 79 pp. 4 marks. 

Detailed analysis of the Bulgarian legislation on compulsory labour ; for pur- 
poses of comparison, the author has also included an account of the organisation 
of the German labour service. 


Maes, Georges. Recrutement et utilisation du personnel du bureau. Preface by 
José Drass. Brussels, A. Bieveld. 138 pp. 


Marbach, Dr. Fritz. Vom Wesen und der Funktion des Geldes. Die 6ffentliche 
Wirtschaft. Schriften des Féderativverbandes des Personals 6ffentlicher Ver- 
waltungen und Betriebe. Heft 17. Berne, A. Francke, 1936. 119 pp. 


Milhaud, Edgard. Une idée en marche. La compensation organisée. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1935. 324 pp. 20 frs. 


Mrstina, Frantisek. Urazové pojisténi (Zaopatreni) delnické a rozhodéi jeho 
soudnictvi. Pravnicka Knihovna, svazek 28. Prague, V. Linhart, 1935. 269 pp. 
40 koruny. 

Annotated texts of the Acts and Decrees in force relating to industrial accident 
insurance in Czechoslovakia. Much space is given to court decisions, circulars, 
and legal practice. The work also includes the Decrees relating to the settlement 
of disputes (constitution of arbitration courts, etc.) and numerous explanatory 
notes. 


Munro, Hugh. Economic Research. Artificial Restrictions on Consumption 
and How to Remove Them. The Repayment of National Debt. Dingwall, George 


Souter. 27 pp. Is. 


Niemyska, Marja. Wychodicy po powrocie do kraju. Remigranci w wojewédzwie 
bialostockiem w swietle ankiety 1934 roku. Les émigrants et leur retour au pays 
natal, Les rapatriés de la Voivodie de Bialystok d’aprés Venquéte de 1934. Warsaw, 
Instytut Gospodarstva Spolecznego, 1936. 141 pp. 

The author describes the results of an enquiry carried out by her in 1934 in 
the eastern part of the province of Bialystok, concerning the repatriation of 
migrants during the years of economic depression. A short account of these results 
appeared in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, December 
1936, pages 782-789. 


Nogaro, Bertrand. Les prix agricoles mondiaux et la crise. Paris, Librairie 
générale de droit et de jurisprudence, R. Pichon et R. Durand-Auzias, 1936. 


167 pp. 20 frs. 
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Pagani, Luigi. Commento alla legislazione italiana sul credito agrario. Venice, 
Istituto delle casse di risparmio delle Venezie, 1935. 539 pp. 


PEP (Political and Economic Planning). Industries Group. Report on the 
British Coal Industry. A Survey of the Current Problems of the British Coal-Mining 
Industry and of the Distribution of Coal, with Proposals for Reorganisation. London, 
1936. 214 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Pinte, Jean. Les allocations familiales. Origines. Régime légal. En annexe : 
Tableaux dapplication de la loi. Préface by Eugéne Dutnorr. Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1935. vi1-+286 pp. 


Pullers’ Mutual Aid Association. Report on the Work of the Pullers’ Mutual 
Aid Association, August 1934 to December 1935. Shanghai. 19 pp. 


Rutgers University. Institute of Rural Economics. Viewpoints on Economic 
and Social Issues and Their Relation to Rural Life, 1935. New Brunswick, N.J. 
230 pp., appendix. 


Salter, Sir Arthur. Economic Policies and Peace. Merttens Lecture, 1936. 
Day to Day Pamphlets, No. 34. London, The Hogarth Press, 1936. 38 pp. 1s. 


Sarkar, Benoy Kumar. The Theory of Wages in the Light of Social Insurance 
and Public Finance. A paper for the Nineteenth Indian Economic Conference, 
Dacca, January 1936. Calcutta, J. C. Sarkhel, Calcutta Oriental Press. 21 pp. 


Scemla, Albert. Le contrat d’enzel en droit tunisien. Paris, F. Loviton, 1935. 
140 pp. 20 frs. 


Sociedad para el progreso social. Grupo nacional espajiol de la Asociacién 
internacional del mismo nombre. El nuevo régimen econdmico de los principales 
paises extranjeros. Publicacién nim. 47. Madrid, Imprenta y Encuadernacién 
de los Sobrinos de la Sucesora de M. Minuesa de los Rios, 1936. 34 pp. 2 pesetas. 


Société royale d’économie politique, de statistique et de législation. Introduction 
aux sciences économiques et juridiques. “ L’ Egypte contemporaine ’’. Tome XXVI, 
Nos. 153-154. Jan.-Feb. 1935. Cairo, 1935. 385 pp. P.T. 40. 


Sollier, Dr. Paul, and Drabs, José. La psychotechnique. Introduction a une 
technique du facteur humain dans le travail. Brussels, Comité central industriel de 
Belgique ; Paris, Félix Alcan. xv11+-189 pp. 3 frs. (Belgian), 17.50 frs. (French). 


Somogyi, Stefano. Aspetti demografici dei gruppi confessionali in Ungheria 
con particolare riguardo agli ebreit. Pubblicazioni dell’ Istituto per PEuropa orien- 
tale. Seconda serie. Politica, storia, economia, XXVIII. Rome, 1936. 238 pp. 
20 lire. 

Exhaustive study of the relative importance of the different religious groups 
in Hungary and of their fundamental characteristics, in particular their economic 
and social distribution. The Jewish element receives special attention. 


Speece, Glenn Harrison. After Roosevelt. New York, Alliance Press, 1936. 
289 pp. 


Spencer, William H. The National Labour Relations Act. Its Scope, Purposes 
and Implications. Studies in Business Administration, Vol. VI, No. 1. University 
of Chicago, School of Business. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
IX+98 pp. $1. 

Taking into account the opinions expressed by both employers and workers 
in the United States on the National Labour Relations Act of 5 July 1935, the 
author attempts to determine what he calls “ the public point of view ’’. With this 
purpose he first examines the provisions of the Act that aim at protecting wage 
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earners in the exercise of their right of association by the prohibition of “ unfair 
labour practices ’’, such as interference in any form with freedom of association 
and the administration of labour organisations, and with the creation of company 
unions, discrimination between organised and non-organised workers, either at the 
time of their engagement or during the period of their employment, and refusal 
by the employer to bargain collectively with qualified representatives of workers" 
organisations. He then examines the powers of the National Labour Relations 
Board created by the Act. He points out, in particular, that the Board has power 
to assist workers in the selection of their representatives for purposes of collective 
bargaining, and to deal with employers who are guilty of unfair labour practices: 
A special chapter is devoted to constitutional issues. The author summarises his 
opinion of the Act in the following terms: “ The National Labour Relations Act 
is now part of our national social and economic policy. It is not as bad as employers 
seem to think it is. It certainly is not a panacea, as organised labour pretends to 
believe. While it contains some ill-advised provisions and is subject to criticism 
because of certain serious omissions, the Act is on the whole a sound piece of 
legislation.”’ 


Stolzenberger, Hans. Uber die dauernden Auswirkungen der Vierten Nolver- 
ordnung auf Verletzie und die Unfallversicherung. Inaugural-Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der Doktorwiirde in der gesamten Medizin verfasst und einer Hohen 
Medizinischen Fakultiit der Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitiit zu Miinchen. 
Giinzburg, Karl Mayer, 1935. 20 pp. 

The author examines the effects of the Legislative Decree of 8 December 1931 
which abolished small pensions in the German accident insurance system. As the 
general statistics of this branch of insurance do not permit of a detailed study of 
the financial effects of this measure, Mr. Stolzenberger has used data supplied to 
him by some of the accident associations. These data show that over 90 per cent. 
of the insured acquiesced in the abolition of their pensions, and that only 9.5 per 
cent. asked for a review of the degree of their incapacity. Ultimately, 1.4 per cent. 
of the pensions abolished were maintained. According to the author’s computation, 
the accident associations concerned were relieved permanently of approximately 
one-tenth of their total compensation expenditure. 


Strélin, Dr. Karl. Die Bekiimpfung der Arbeitslosigheit durch die Gemeinden. 
Generalbericht auf dem VI. Internationalen Gemeindekongress Berlin-Miinchen 
1936. 134 pp., tables, diagrams. 


Nachtrag iiber die Bekdimpfung der Arbeitslosigheit durch die Lokal- 
verwaltungen. 27 pp., tables (typescript). 
Reports presented to the Sixth Congress of the International Union of Local 
Authorities on municipal measures to combat unemployment. 


Tomori, Viola. A parasztsdg szemléletének alakuldsa. Szeged, Szegedi Fiatalok 
Miisvészeti Kollégiuma, 1935. 127 pp. 

In this study of collective psychology, the author cxamines the development 
of the mentality of Hungarian peasants. 
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Paris, Compagnie des chefs de comptabilité, 1926. 56 pp. 8 frs. For sale at the 
Librairie technique et économique, 17, rue de Constantinople, Paris, VIII¢. 
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Street, Chicago. 139 pp. 
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122 pp. 
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